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THE 

EARLY YEARS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
WHEN the great and good Prince Albert passed away from 
among us, the profound grief into which the nation was 
plunged by that event was of itself a spontaneous recog- 
nition of the beautiful and exalted character which his life 
had exemplified. The course which he had pursued from the 
hour when he landed on our shores to claim his Royal bride 
to that of his death, although for the most part and of 
necessity concealed by a veil of privacy from the observation 
of her Majesty's loving subjects, had frequently carried him 
inte positions in which they had opportunities of judging 
“what manner of man he was.” So admirably chosen had 
been the occasions in reference to which he emerged into 
public notice, with such intellectual! and moral dignity had he 
borne himself, so unaffectedly and closely had he addressed 
himself to the purest and noblest sympathies of our common 
nature, and so sensibly had he touched all hearts, that when, 
by an inscrutable decree of Divine Providence, he was re- 
moved from this earthly sphere, all classes of the population 
felt that they had lost a true friend, and there arose every- 
where an earnest desire to perpetuate the memory of his 
virtues, Monuments rose on every side to give mute testimony 
te the people's appreciation of his worth; and even a remote 
posterity would have been at no loss to discern from them the 
place which he had occupied in the respect and affection of the 
present generation. Memorials and effigies, however, numerous 
and appropriate as they might be, could express but rudely and 
inadequately the claims to public veneration which Prince 
Albert had established. It was the general feeling that 
something more, and of a different kind, was wanting to do 
full justice to so rare a character—that to most people the 
“ excess of light” in the centre of which he had lived con- 
cealed all but the grand outlines and exquisite proportions of 
his individuality—all its more refined and delicate har- 
monies, as well as all that incidental play of expression by 
means of which soul can most readily transfuse itself into 
soul, Her most gracious Majesty, in that spirit of self- 
sacrifice which she has never hesitated to display when 
eccasion called for it, has been pleased to meet this feeling, 
by giving to the world a volume, compiled under her own 
direction, and enriched by her own memoranda, containing a 
complete account of the Prince Consort’s early years, to be 
followed by others which will carry on the biography to 
the close of his career, We need hardly add that Queen 
Vicioria has thereby laid her subjects under a fresh burden 
ef obligation. 

The first thought which the perusal of the volume suggests 
is the signal advantage which the people of this country have 
enjoyed in being presided over by a Court the two principal 
personages of which have lived a life so natural, so pure, so 
lustrous with the qualities that adorn humanity and ensure 
connubial bliss, as will admit of the light of a world-wide 
publicity being thrown upon its interior, not merely without 
lewering the conception which affectionate loyalty had already 
formed of it, but with the effect of enhancing admiration and 
leve. Anything more touchingly simple, more charmingly 
attractive, more illustrative of intelligence, integrity, and 
piety in the bud, than the record of the Prince's boy- 
hood, it is difficult to imagine, The sweet portrait of 
him as a child, which is placed as the frontispiece 
ef the volume, is not more fascinating to the eye than the 
story of his unfolding character is to the heart, And the 
interest which the latter awakens deepens as the child passes 
into the student, the student into the bridegroom, and the 
bridegroom into the husband and the father. In all these 
stages of his life’s progress, one is delighted to note the con- 
sistent and uninterrupted expansion of the same cheerful, 
gentle, thoughtful, disinterested, upright nature. 

But it is when the stream of the Prince’s biography runs 
into that of our beloved Queen, and subsequently to their 
cenfiuence, that the interest becomes most absorbed, The com- 
plete blending of the two into one, the various ways in which 
each modified the other, and the increased depth and breadth 
which their union gave to their mutual confidence, esteem, and 
love, appeal to the tenderest and purest sympathies of our nature, 
and find in them, and in them only, a thoroughly appreciative 
response, Over this part of the memoir the heart lingers, 
enjoying the glow which it reflects, and breathing in from the 
fresh atmosphere which envelops it health and vigour as 
well as enchantment, We must refer to the book for the 
incidents of the story. They belong, it is true, toa sphere 
altegether peculiar and unique ; but they elicit and illustrate 
the same alternate play of hopes and fears, joys and dis- 
appointments, discipline and reward, with which every station 
of life is familiar, and serve equally well in the one as in the 
ether to exemplify the most precious aspects of personal and 
domestic life and character, The record of them, in this book, 
has all the minuteness and fidelity to truth of a first-rate 
photograph ; and we feel convinced that, the more intently 
it is studied, the more profoundly pleasing will be the 
impression which it makes, 

Much as Prince Albert owed to natural disposition, and to 
early and judicious training, he owed far more to his own con- 
scientious use of the opportunities for self-culture which his 
porition placed at his command. His was no self-indulgent 
life. It was by hard industry and by incessant and self- 
denying watchfulness over himself that he fitted himself for 
the exalted post he was happily destined to fill, To work 
heartily, and especially to work with a final view to the wel- 
fare of others, seems to have been so habitual to him as to 
have become a second nature. It was not the outward 
show of intellectual, moral, or religions attainment that 
he cared to possess, but the reality. And he shrank 
from no labour which was necessary to the acquisition 


of whatever would best qualify him to confer benefit 
upon the world, His ruling motive ever pointed to 
objects beyond his own personal gratification, and nothing 
yielded him satisfaction but that which he had earned by his 
own exertion, and which would serve ethers even more than 
it pleased himself. Hence, when he took his difficult posi- 
tion beside the Queen it was not his ambition but his sense of 
responsibility which was called into action; and, impelled 
and guided by that sense, and by the practical sagacity to 
which a large-hearted simplicity of motive ever gives birth, 
he traced out at once the most fitting field of duty for his 
occupation, and entered upon it with a zeal which pressed all 
the faculties of his being into the service—the country knows 
with what rich results, 

There is, perhaps, no quality of the Prince Consort’s cha- 
racter which stands out more prominently in this description 
of his early years than the strong will with which he devoted 
himself to the true and the right, To be and to do what was 
required by the immutable principles which command the 
conscience was evidently the dominant aspiration of his 
heart, and he nourished it as the well-head of moral and 
spiritual life, This associated with the gentleness of his 
disposition a firmness of determination indispensable to the 
maintenance of his lofty and arduous purposes. He reminds 
one of Guion, in the “ Faerie Queene,” whom Milton de- 
scribes as being brought in by the poet, as the impersonation 
of “due temperance,” “through the cave of Mammon and 
the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see, and know, 
and yet abstain,” The Prince's love of rightness amounted to 
a passion, and no seduction could overcome its force. His 
was no “fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed.” His path conducted him through a region strewn 
thickly with glittering temptations which a less noble spirit 
might have stooped to seize, They moved not him, for his 
eye was fixed upon a more glorious prize beyond and above 
them. Hence the openness, the directness, the consistency of 
his course ; and hence the moral certainty that he would be 
found doing the right thing at the right time. The story of 
his youth presents a healthily stimulating study to men in all 
ranks of society, but more especially to those whom fortune 
favours, 

We are thankful for this book. Its influence is elevating 
and ennobling. It heightens our veneration for the memory 
of the Prince Consort and it deepens our loyal affection for 
the widowed Queen. It strengthens our faith in the reality 
of virtue and enhances our sympathy with the loveliness of 
truth and goodness, It brings with it “airs from heaven.” It 
invigorates, purifies, and exalts the best elements of our nature, 
It isa truly regal gift to the English people and to the world, 
and, as such, we have not the least doubt it will be gratefully 
received and appreciated. 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FRANCE, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, Aug. 1. 

Tus Moniteuwr has published “a note,” the object of which is to 
restore confidence to the commercial and industrial interests, which 
are more or less seriously affected by the rumours of approaching 
war, current for the last week or two in the French capi It denies 
the contemplated formation of two new camps on the eastern frontier, 
which no one seriously believed in, for such a step would precipitate 
an outbreak with the Prussian Government, which is certainly not 
the Emperor's policy at the present moment. The state of the 
French army is explained satisfactorily enough, and the recent large 
purchases of horses is excused by an announcement to the effect that 
the contracts were all made so far back as April last ; it is further 
intimated that the Minister of War has deci that from eight to 
ten thousand of these horses shall be lent to the farmers for agricul- 
tural p from whom, however, it must be remembered, they 
can be reclaimed at a moment’s notice. 

Paris is singularly languid just now, after having received the 
visite of and been forced to entertain no less than fifty-cight 
Sovereigns and Royal Princes, During the past few da 

ing to talk about except the death of Gene 
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_ The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, who is travelling 
incognito, has come to Paris to study the marine department of the 
Exhibition, It is believed he will make a stay of several weeks. The 
King of Portugal, who has been entertained at a banquet at the 
Hétel de Ville, and has visited Compitgne and Pierrefonds, in com- 
y with the Emperor, will leave Paris within the next few days, 

= 4 Louis II. of vate has already taken his departure, 

e have had this week one of the ordinary reviews in the Bois de 
Boulogne, in compliment to the King of Portugal and the different 
German Princes who are still amongst us. Not more than 20,000 
troops were on the ground, so that the display was of a very second- 
class characte: 

ITALY. 


r. 

The Chamber of Deputies on Sunday authorised the Government 
to issue sufficient Rentes at 5 per cent to produce £16,000,000, in 
anticipation of the conversion of the ecclesiastical property. Tae 

e of this measure is regarded as a vote of confidence in the 
Sealant, It was carried by a large majority. The report of 
the commission of inquiry into the condition of the town and 

rovince of Palermo has been discussed, and the four bills proposed 
the commission adopted. Signor Rattazzi has given assurance to 
the Chamber that the explanations of the French Government as to 
the mission of General Dumont to Rome are satisfactory. He added 
that he had ascertained that the reports of what General Dumont 
had said were incorrect. The whole of the papers connected with 
the affair are to be laid before the Parliament. e 

The Senate has approved of the budget of the Ministers of 
Finance, Justice, Foreign Affairs, and Public Instraction, The 
budget of expenditure for 1867 was passed on Wednesday. Signor 
Rattazzi, replying to Signor Angiolletti, said that the great military 
commands will be suppressed on Oct. 1. 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies the bill on the 
Royal Civil List was passed, and the amount fixed at 124 millions of 
lire annually. 

Cardinal Antonelli has forwarded a despatch tothe Papal Nuncios 
at Roman Catholic Courts, calling their attention to the debates that 
have recently taken place in the Italian Parliament. The Cardinal 
states that the attitude of the Italian Government is greatly at 
variance with the engagements which have been made with the 
Pope, The despatch also refers to the preparations made by Italian 
velanteuas to deprive the Pope of his temporal sovereignty, 

PRUSSIA, 

The King has been recently at Ems, taking the waters. On 
Tuesday he left for Mayence, proceeding thence to Wiesbaden, His 
Majesty held reviews at both noms ; he was enthusiastically received. 

‘The Buitan has conferred the order of the Osmanlié with brilliants 
upon the King, and he moreover distributed before his departure a 
number of orders and presents among persons of distinction. 

The King has finally decided upon the flag of the North German 
Confederation. The special flags of the States of the Confederacy 
will cease to be used from the evening of Sept. 30, and the new flag 
will be hoisted or the morning of Oct. 1. 

Prince George of Waldeck has signed a treaty whereby he abdi- 
cates in favour of the King of Prussia and cedes his principality to 


that Power. 
AUSTRIA, 

On Thursday week the Em was invested, by 2 Royal Com- 
mission from England, with the order of the Garter. The Marquis of 
Bath officiated as the representative of her Majesty. Sir Charles 
Young accompanied him. His Lordship, in peer the insignia, 
assured his Majesty that Queen Victoria gladly availed herself of the 

resent opportunity to confirm the alliance long subsisting between 

gland and Austria. The Emperor replied that no wish was nearer 

to his heart than to see the personal relations that connected him 

with the Queen drawn closer. The Marquis has received the grand 
cross of the Order of Leopold. 

The Sultan reached Vienna on Saturday last, and was received by 
the Emperor and the Archdukes, His Imperial Majesty staid at 
the palace at Schénbrunn during his visit. Sunday the Sultan 
received the diplomatic — and after that the s of Generals 
was presented to him by the Commander-in-Chief, the Archduke 
Albrecht. His Majesty arrived at Pesth on Leta ne 

A Vienna telegram states that the Emperor Napoleon will visit 
the Emperor of Austria at Salzburg next week, and that the latter 
Sovereign will make a visit to Paris before the close of the month, 

The Austrian journals have been for some time past insisting on 
the necessity of reducing the number of religious holidays. One of 
them states that d the month of June last the population of 
Pusterthal, in the Tyrol, had fifteen days’ cessation from work. 

There was a terrible explosion in a coal-mine near Ostrau, in 
Austria,on Monday, There were one hundred men in the pit at the 
time. At the latest accounts fifty had been got out, of whom 
twenty were dead and the othera were much injared, 


RUSSIA. 

Earl Vane arrived at St. Petersburg on Thursday week with the 
insignia of the Order of the Garter for the Emperor of Russia. His 
Lordship was detained en route by the train in which he travelled 
running off the line, 

The left St. Petersburg on Tuesday for Moscow, on his way 
The Be ians appear to ha ted in their i in Central 
ussians ve provinces in 
Asia a system of wd ap om to that which has proved so 
successful in While Russian officials occupy the highest. 
offices, the domestic government of the people will be administered 

by natives. 
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THE FARM. 


TE shows in the North have followed each other in quick suc- 
cession. General visitors care so little for cattle that their absence 
does not affect them; but “the regulars” feel an aching void when 
they mies the long ranks of red, white, and roan; and sows and 
boars destined to “mend the pork” of the universe, and the rent- 
paying growers of clothing and combing fleeces cannot atone for 
theirabsence. At the Northumberland show the Rev. Mr. Bosanquet 
took a strong lead with Border Leicesters; Mr. Borton with the 
“blue heads” of Yorkshire; and Mr. Elliott, of Hindhope, with 
Cheviots. The Cumberland men bore off three firsts and a 
second with their horse entries (one of them, a grey cart- 
mare of Mr. Head's, which carried off its eighth first prize); and 
Mr. Jacob Wilzon (who also distinguished himself in the border 
Leicester and pig classes) beat Mr, Gee’s prize horse Buffoon for the 
£20 hunter cup, the £10, and the s es, with a Goblin horse, 
Mr. Gee was also second, with his General, for the four-year-old 
hunter stake to Mr, Newton’s Gambler by Gamester, another 
pew by wy Voyageur won the £20 prize for hunters, at Stockton, 
and the £10 prize at a. At Scarborough, Mr. John 
Booth took the second prize with a hunter brood mare, Becky 
Bharpe ; and firsts with the three-year-old Bird of Passage (now Mr, 
John Fielden’s) and a two-year-old filly by Laughing-stock from 
Sister to British Statesman. These three took precisely the 
same honours at Stockton (Durham county) and three firsts at 
Newcastle—rather a week's work, considering that they 
were the only ones Mr. h showed. Sir George Chomley’s colt, 
which won the three-year-old cup at Driffield, was placed second to 
Bird of Passage at borough. The veteran Baronet was quite 
invincible with his ape, be ver at Bridlington; but his Angelus, 
the firet-prize winner at York last year, was beaten by Mr. Hudson’s 
ex-racer, Cathedral. Mr. Borton with his Leicesters, and Mr. Dyson 
with his pigs, have used up an enormous amount of rosettes and 
prize pot oa) at all these ey ey 

The Royal Northern show was held at Aberdeen last week. Messrs. 
Cruickshank won the shorthorn cup with their yearling bull, 
Scotland’s Pride, and their Princess of Prussia stood next when the 
prize animals joined issue on ie at last. In the nine classes they 
obtained five firsta, three seconds, and a third. They also bred the 
bull which beat their heavy-fleshed Caractacus in the class. 
Thirteen single cows entered the ring ; but here the Sittyton herd 
could only manage a second and third to Mr, Brown’s Lady Hay, 
which is a prime inheritress of Bates blood. Mr, M‘Combie was not 
nearly so successful as usual in the polled clas, and his Pride of 
Aberdeen, Jilt of Aberdeen, and Kate of Aberdeen (which had 
never before been beaten, and took the polled cup in °65) 
had to bow to Mina, a cow of Oolonel Fraser's, which 
was ultimately the cup-winner. In the two-year-old heifer 
class, Mr. M‘Combie again suffered defeat at onel Fraser's 
hands ; but, like his cousin of Easter Skene, he took two firsts. Mr. 
M‘Combie carried off the first polled challenge cup three years in 
succession, and therefore won it ently ; and if he not 
been “ put out” this year he would have scored cup No. 2. However, 
there was consolation for him in the fat ox or heifer classes, as his 
four-year-old pure polled ox, who won a first as a yearling at this 
show, and makes his next appearance before a Christmas audience 
at Birmingham and Islington, beat a very grand prize heifer of Mr. 
Rannie's, and took the fat cup. Mr, Stephen of Conglass was also 
great in fat polls, Mr. Harris was one of the judges in these 
classes as well as the ae therefore dia not exhibit. 
The swine firsts all went to the Royal Aberdeen Lunatic Asylum, 
which has long had a high feeding name. At the dinner, Provost 
Nicol mentioned that twenty-five years he could hardly dispose 
of fifty tons of guano, which he im on his own account, and 
that at present from twelve to fifteen thousand tons were used 
annually in A ire. 
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ling at the West Gloucestershire election, 
Monday, fill the vacancy caused by the elevation of Sir John Rolt to the 
Bench, ended in favour of the Conservative candidate; the numbers being — 
Colones 9649; the Hon. 0, Berkeley, 9663, 





NATIONAL SPORTS, 


HunTINGDoRN gave the Ring that fillip which it so sorely needed, as 
the non-favourites won no lees than nine times, The great feature 
of the meeting was the overthrow of Lecturer for the cup. He has 
done a great deal of work since Northampton, and, under 10\b. 
extra on this occasion, he was only fifth to the Amanda colt, to 
whom he gave 41 Ib. for his year. latter had started seventeen 
times previously, and had never won a race, Lecturer, for the first 
time, ran in plates, which shows that his action has gradually altered, 
Challoner’s riding for the French stable on Jenny in the Hinching- 
brook Stakes was one of the finest pieces of horsemanship that has 
been seen for some time. Winchester and Southampton made up 
a second “ Hampshire week,” which was a great success, The Day 
stable had good luck with their two-year-olds, and those who had 
Leger hopes of Julius had the mortification of seeing Lord Ronald 
beat him without an effort, at 19lb. for the two years, over his 
favourite mile. 

Goodwood has been extremely fortunate in escaping the threatened 
infliction of wet weather ; but, in spite of this, the attendance was 
hardly up tothe average of some former years; and, though the 
meeting is still very select, the cheap trains and excursion-tickets 
are beginning to leave their mark. St. Ronan, Glenderg, the 
Sunflower colt, and several other heavily engaged two-year-olds, 
were not brought out on Tuesday, and the racing was of a very tame 
description. Ostregor defea' Volunteer by ten lengths in the 
Craven Stakes, at even weights; and T: , in receipt of 3 lb. 
from D’Estournel, the winner, was the absolute last for the Rous 
Stakes. Herald, the vaunted Danebury two-year-old, and half- 
brother to von ds 1 8 oe ~ Lat Stakes, 
and apparen' extingui i y 
bad third to Idalia and Hatchment. The Gratwicke 

the year—went to 


Thirty-five—the : post 
for the Stewards’ Cup. Tibthorpe Voltigeur started a hot 
favourite at 4 to 1, and, making the running, won in a 
canter by four lengths, Kenyon is eaid to have y refused all 
food for three days in order to ride the weight. Athena, who looked 
much better than at Newmarket, scored an easy victory in the 
Levant Stakes; but the match between Nailor and Weather Isl 

“ owners up,” met with the usual fate of these sensation affairs, an 


was “ my consent.” : 

The wood Stakes was the ees wee on Wednesday ; 
and either Gomera must be much better is generall arn 
or the field was one of the worst that ever contested a valuable prize. 
None of the other favourites ran even respectably, Vidi and La 
Dav the second and third, being complete outsiders. Rabican 
showed improved form in the Molecomb Stakes ; and the Drawing- 
room Stakes was carried off by Van Amburgh (51b. extra), who was 
afterwards backed for the rat 15 tol, 

Mr, G, A. Thompson has laid the foundation of another kennel of 

yhounds with a litter of eight puppies by Cauld Kail from Tirzah. 
The latter and a puppy by Tullochgorum from Braes of Mar were the 
only ones that he retained when he sold off in May. He has recently 
purchased two puppies by Cauld Kail from Kitty Malone, so that the 
opening of the season of 1868-9 may — > him again ready to 
try his luck in the Waterloo cup, for which his Tempest, Theatre 
a and Trovatore ran so forward. 

e hound-show at Thirsk, next Friday, bids fair to be a very 
spirited one. The betting-ring will be furnished with covered seats, 
which will be no slight improvement upon the arrangements at York. 
Upwards of forty couples of hounds are entered in the six different 

and we hear that Lords Poltimore and Macclesfield are 
among the six who have accepted office as judges, Foxes are said 
to be remarkably plentiful in Leicestershire, and so they ought to 
be, as the Quorn pack only killed 2} brace in the last thirty-five da 
of the past season, The new huntsman, Thomas Wilson, was 


nine seasons with Mr. Arkwright, in Essex. The Roothings once 
eT SS eee 


trust that may be as fortunate again. 

The Gentlemen of the South v. the Players of the South was the 
principal cricket-match of the week ; but it proved a one-sided affair, 
the latter winning by ten wickets. For the Gentlemen, Mr. G. H. Jupp, 
who promises to rival his a namesake, scored 49, Mr. Lucas 
made 11 and 48, and Mr. B, M. Grace 6 and 57." For the Players, all 

ad Goubte Soueee comes Willen, who was not out; but 
Pe the most remarkable feature in the match was the bowling 
of Griffith, who obtained four wickets at the ex of three runs. 
Southerton also did execution among the tlemen. 

The Walton-on- Regatta, one of the pleasantest up-the- 
river ame ¢ the season, took place last Saturday, on the fine 
reach above Sunbury Lock. Both for style and exciting —, 
the rowing was far above the average; and, the arrangements o' 
the committee being excellent, the affair went of with great success, 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 
Tue changes in the fashions are very slight this month, the robe a 
deux jupes without a train being still the favourite walking-dress 
in Paris, in the country, and at seaside, For ons of cere- 
mony, concerts, visits, &c., the robe @ queue, with either one or two 
jupes. is invariably worn, The Bismarck brown, but of a paler shade 
than —— still retains its hold, and seems likely to be the 
favourite, asit will certainly be an appropriate colour for autumn 
wear. Robes a deux jupes of light blue and pale grey, or mauve 
colour and maize, or cerise light lavender, or purple, blue. 
crimson, or green and black, are as popular as ever, small 
flounces at the bottom of the under j 
getting gradually into fashion. For toilett 4g 
are commonly made with both ju short ; but should the 
upper one be caught up at all, it will generally be by means of 
long bands of the same colour as the byt oy uently reaching 
as high as the waist, where they will be hidden beneath the sash or 
belt, At times the jape itself even is caught up on each side as 
high 8s the waist a /a Camargo, and is secured with E fasten ‘at the 





braces, which, after being crossed behind the fasten at the 
shoulders with smart rosettes. With toilettes of this character, 
elaborately sandalled shoes, having very high narrow heels, or carved 
sabots, trimmed with blue, or mauve, or rose-colour plush, are fre- 
quently worn, At the seaside, robes of more quiet tints and less 
outre in character than the Camargo costume just mentioned, seems 
to be in favour. If, however, the dreases are less smart, the boots 
certainly are not; for attempts are being made to introduce the 
very brightest colours, and with more or less success. Bottines 
arabiens, of scarlet or yellow leather, sewn and embroidered at 
the tops with eilk of some colour, presenting a striking contrast 
to the colour of the boot itself, are much patronised; as are also tall 
boots of —— a . mt the tops of which are a nie au col 
mousquetatre, Wi ght blue, mauve, cerise, or the ominati 
shade of the robe, the sharp points being generally ornamented with 
silk tassels of the same colour. The heels are invariably worn 
high. For toilettes de visite the robe @ queue is de rigueur. It rd 
usually of silk or satin, and if 4 deux jupes both are, with rare ex- 
ceptions, of the same material. The upper jupe Tiree ge / forms the 
train, though at times this jupe is made short ind, and the train 
is com of a series of fiounces starting from the back of the 
under skirt of the robe. The corsage is made high, and sleeves 
nearly always tight; when there is a jacket with either long or 
short skirts these are generally trimmed with drops or tassels, 
and have bands or buttons down the breast, epaulets of some 
sort at the shoulders, and long-pointed cuffs at the wrists, 
At times the upper jupe slants @ queue at the waist, when the 
front portion of the skirt will be made a tablier, and be attached to 
the hinder portion by bands or festoons of plaited silk cord, termi- 
nating in rosettes and tassels, 

reaths formed entirely of gilt metal or vine-leaves of any shade 
of colour—blue, crimson, emerald, and mauve even—and clusters of 
— or any kind of metallic grapes are the favourite trimming 
or bonnets, which are usually of white crépe or tulle, or of some 
fancy straw. Floral wreaths composed of heartseases, wild and 
other roses, passion-flowers, fuchsias, scarlet verbenas, and geraniums, 
are also worn, as are likewise clusters of red and black cherries, 
elderberries, and scarlet hips and haws. These wreaths pass right 
over the front of the bonnet, and generally fall down on one or 
both sides, the ends being used to secure the broad net lace-bordered 
strings across the breast. Long narrow strings, sometimes of white 
ribbon, but more frequently of the shade of colour which pre- 
dominates in the Seen weenie are tied in a bow beneath the chignon, 
the flowing ends supplying the place of the ordinary Suivez moi, 
jeune which es seem so loth to from. Hats are 
trimmed with wreaths of wild flowers; with dai buttercupe, and 
fi -me-nots ; with poppies and wheatears ; with masses of roses ; 
with gilt metal wreaths and rigs ; with beetles and dragon flies, and 
peacocks’ and pheasants’ feathers, 


jupe is of delicate grey 
the lower portion being 
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MDLLE. CHRISTINA NILSSON, 
CHRISTINA Nitsson, the daughter of Jonas 
Nilsson and Christina Monsdoller, was born 
Aug. 20, 1843, at Wedersléf, a few miles 
south of Wexid, in the province of that name. 
From this place her father, a labouring man, 
removed with his family, in 1852, to Skateléf, 
in the séme province, and settled at Lifbcelt, 
being there employed by the Counts Hugo 
and Malcolm Hamilton, who have iron forges 
at that place. Hence it has been erroneously 
stated that Christina was born there, 

Of Christina’s seven brothers and sisters, 
Carl, the eldest, was the most musical, and 
played on the violin. At eight years old she 
made attempts on the same instrument, 
which, however, she could only do during her 
brother’s absence ; for he, as was natural to 
an elder brother and a born musician, could 
not bear that another should touch his instru- 
ment. Fortunately, however, the young girl 
after a while had a present made her of a 
small violin, which from that time became 
her daily companion. 

Her fine musical ear was her only in- 
structor, nor was it by any means an in- 
different one. Whatever she once heard she 
could reproduce on her violin, and whilst still 
a child her memory became a repertory of 
all the popular songs and dances of the 
country round. The song, of all these, 
which appeared to have struck her most, and 
which she sang with the deepest feeling to 
her violin, thereby displaying an almost mar- 
vellous comprehension of music, was the 
celebrated and favourite “Neekens Polka,’ 
or the song of the water-sprite, She had now 
become indispensable at all the country enter- 
tainments of the neighbourhood, for a better 
musician was not to be found far or near, 
Sometimes, laying aside her violin, she would 
amuse herself with the flute: but this she 
afterwards wholly relinquished. Still a mere 
child, she was very lively and full of animal 
spirits, shared in all her brothers’ sports, and 
generally excelled in their gymnastic exer- 
cises. She had not only a talent for music, 
Her powers of mind were sound and various ; 
she had a most retentive memory, was active 
and industrious, and skilful in various quiet 
occupations—amongst others, carving figures 
in wood, Music, however, was her chief occu- 
pation, 

She frequented fairs and other places of 
Popular resort, where she sang, accompanying 
herself on her violin, exciting everywhere 
both admiration and wonder, All who heard 
her felt that they were listening to no com- 
mon voice, and her fame consequently soon 
spread. One of her friends remembers and 
never can forget how, on one such occasion, 
he listened to her, then only twelve years old, 
as she sang the plaintive song of “‘ The Little 
Beggar-gitl.” The money she was, able to collect in these wan- 
dering journeys was not inconsiderable; and this she, like the 
little beggar-girl, carried, as a welcome means of support, to the 
poor family at home. 

But it was not the applause of humble audiences, nor of a circum- 
scribed sphere, which was destined by Providence for the young 
musician, She was singing at Ljungby fair, in the month of June, 
1857—just ten years ago—when she was heard by Mr, F, G. 
Tornérbje a gentleman of distinction and influence in that 
district ; and he, at once perceiving the extraordinary powers of the 
young singer, determined to remove her from this vagrant life and 
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MDLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
propase her for one much more worthy of her gifts. She was, in the 
t instance, therefore, sent to Halmstad, where she received not 
only the usual school education, but was instructed by Mdlle. 
Adelaide Valerius (now Baroness Leuhueen) in the first principles 
of harmony. Here she developed with amazing rapidity her rich 
natural endowments. She learnt several modern languages, From 
Halmstad she was sent to Stockholm, where she found a home with 
Mr, Franz Berwald, the musician, who also proved a careful 
instructor, 
She made her début in Stockholm in 1860; an 
by her early friend and patron, travelled during 


never abandoned 
t year to Paris 
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to continue her musical education under 
Masset, and later under Wurtel ; and, finally, 
she appeared on Oct, 27 of the same year at 
the Théatre Lyrique as Violetta in Verdi's 
opera, “La Traviata,” which proving a great 
success, she was immediately engaged there 
for three years. 

On one of the many occasions when her 
parents reproved the young wandering 
Christina because she strolled from fair to 
fair with her violin rather than remain at 
home working, she replied almost pro- 
phetically, “ You must not be angry with me, 
dear father and mother. Only wait’a little, 
and you'll see that I shall not remain a 
peasant girl!” These words have proved 
true; but the good Christina has, neverthe- 
less, not failed in her duty as a daughter; and 
like her predecessor, the first Swedish singer, 
Jenny Lind, many beautiful traits of libe- 
— and affectionate interest in her family 
and her country might be related of Malle, 
Nilsson. 

The portrait is engraved frem a photograph 
by M, Reutlinger, of Paris, 


THE BALL-ROOM SCENE IN 
“DON GIOVANNI.” 


Tue splendid representation of Mozart’s finest 
opera, produced under the management of Mr 
Mapleson at Her Majesty’s Theatre, upon the 
occasion of the visit of his Highness the 
Viceroy of Egypt, was noticed among the 
topics of our musical and theatrical criticism 
a fortnight ago, The united performances of 
such artiste as Mdlle. Titiens, in the part of 
Donna Anna ; Mdlle. C. Nilsson, who sustained 
the character of Donna Elvira; M, Gassier, as 
Don Giovanni; and Mr, Santley, as Leporello ; 
with Malle. Sinico, Signor Gardoni, and Herr 
Rokitansky, made up a most brilliant and 
effective whole, But the new scenery, 
costumes, and decorations prepared by the 
enterprising manager for this occasion are 
entitled to a parting word of praise. Mr, 
Telbin’s work, especially in the ball-room 
scene and in the statue scene, deserves the 
highest commendation. The Illustration we 
have engraved of the former scene will be 
recognised by all who were among the crowded 
audiences on the nights when “Don 
Giovanni” was played at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, 


THE CAVERNS OF ICE AT THE 
ALHAMBRA, 


THE ballets of the Alhambra are famous for 
the merit of invention, and for the costly 
manner in which they are produced. “The 
Village Torment”’ and “The Bower of Pearls” 
are rich in the most effective accessories ; but 
their brilliancy has been tly exceeded by the latest s le of 
the kind, one which reflects the highest credit on Mr. William 
Calleott. The new ballet is called “ The Caverns of Ice,” which 
are peopled by ice spirits of various kinds, in costumes of diverse 
colours, beautifully and harmonionsly blended. They perform their 


7 oe ue and animated dances under the guidance of Mr, 
= aw as contrived for them a series of graceful com- 
inati 


There are no fewer than 400 ormers engaged in the entertain- 
ments of the evening, in which the utmost decorum prevails The 
music supplied by M, Rivitre is of the liveliest description, while 
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BALL-ROOM SCENE FROM “DON GIOVANNI,” AT IER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 
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THE CAVERNS OF ICE AT THE ALHAMBRA, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 
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perfect good order obtains both behind and before the curtain ; so 
much eo, that if a reguiar drama had been enacted it might have 
been listened to with perfect facility. Our Illustration shows the 
scenery of the caverns of ice, with the glittering icicles hanging 
from the roof, and a shower of real water falling at the back of the 
atage. 








BIRTHS. 
On June 4, - Ootacamund, Madras, the wife of William Watt, 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, of 
enn June 30, at at Pernambuco, the wife of Ernest Whittington Landon, Esq., 


“<— i 19, at Tampico, the wife of Frederick Jonson, Esq., her Britannic 
ar A 's Consul at that port, of a daughter. 
Monday, the 29th ult., the wife of W. Hy. Samuel Freeman, of London and 


Beabill, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the £5th u't., at wey ey 8 by the Rev. J. G. Belli 
M.A., Hugh Ross, , of 29, Palace Gardens terrace, W., to Jane, only 
surviving aughter of iward J. Powell, Esq., barrister-ai-law, of Gray's Inn, 
and 8, Gordon-street, Gordon-square. No car 

On July 25, by special license, at the Pome of the bride's father, by the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Raphoe, assisted by the Rev. Alexander Orme, M.A., 
T. W. de B. ee. Esq., superintending engineer, Bengal, only son of 
the Rev. ©. Armstrong, of Moydow Rectory, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter ot Frederick T. Jessop, Esq., J.P., Doory Hall, Depaty Lieutenant, 


county 

On the 30th ult., at St. Marylebone Church, by the Rev. Sir Henry 
Thompson, Bart., Rector of Frant, Sussex, the Rev. F. Cramer Roberta, 
a & son of the late Colonel Cramer Roberts, to Anna, widow of Major 


. 97th Regiment, and daughter of the late Baron de Steiger, of 


On the 25th ult., at Christ Charch, Worthing, by the Rev. Francis Cruse, 
B.A., Charles, eldest son of Richard Rundle, Esq., of Ford Park, Plymouth, 
to Emily Peveril, second ay? of Staff Commander J. B. Davis, of the 
a ical Department, ty, and Park-row, Greenwich. No 


DEATHS. 

On the 16th ult., on board the R. M.S.S. Douro, during his voyage to Ragland, 
of yellow fever, Leslie Callin Thomson, Esq., of Otaio, Timanco, Canterbury 
New Zealand, — 30. 

On June 9, at Umriteur, Punjaub, Gertrude, wife of Major G. F. J. Lewin. 


*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is Fire 
Shillings for each r 











CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 10, 


— Anvgust 4.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. Death of Dr. William 
Cave i ae cal historian, 1713. Advertisement duty abolished, 1853. 
MonpaY, 5.—Failure of the Gowrie conspiracy against 4g James of 
Scotland, 1600. The Thames Embankment Bill Samed, 186 
TUESDAY, 6.—Transfiguration of our Lord. Independence ot Bolivia de- 
clared, 1824. H.R.H the Duke of Edinburgh born, 1844, 
WEDNESDAY, 7.—Name of Jesus. Death of ‘a the Spanish painter, 
_— New Public Health Act passed, 1 Moon's first quarter, 
9m. a.m. 
TuURSDAY, 8.—Death of the Roman Emperor Trajan, 117; and of George 
Canning, Premier of England, 1827. 
FRIDAY, 9.—Battle of Pharsalia (Pompey wy be defeated by be J — aula 
48 B.C. Bombardment of Sweaborg b h, 
EATURDAY, 10.—St. ." martyr. 
tory, Greenwich, 1675. 
TIMES oF HIGH WATER A’ AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 0, 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THB 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6” W.; Long. 0° 18’ 47” W.; Height above Sea, 34 feet. 


| DAILY MEANS OF 





THERMOMETER! WIND. 
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of 
Air. 
Point 
ative. 
ity. 
Amount 
of Cloud 
Maximum, 
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hot 
a } 
ing. 
Hain in34 hours, 
read at lv AM. 
next morning. 
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I bd io i bd Miles, In. 

so tes | 56-9 460 -64) 8) 517 | 688 | wsw. w 156 | “000 

26) 29°71 | 60°1 | 60°5 |-71| 7] 44-1 | 70-7 | om. usm. me. | 378 | 1-328 

eo | 26/29-626| .. | .. | ../10) 619 | S77 | oR. 353 | *158 
SB < 27 | 30-026 | Si-4| 44°0|-77| 10) 48°83 | 59°8 | NW. mNW. | 137 | -000 
> 198) .o | oo | oo | oo loo) 451 | 66° es 158 | ‘000 
29 90-042 | 67°2 | 443 -64| 4) 45°3 | 662 | WL NW. 145 | “000 

30 30-020 | 57°1 | 45-9 |-68| 5| 449 | 668 (NNW. wew.' 88 | -O00 








The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments f the 
above days in order, at half-past nine a.m. :— - 





Barometer (in inches) corrected, 29°6°6 | 29799 | 29°590 | 99085 | B9-114 | SO0S8 | 0008 

TemperstureofAir .. ..| 630°) 633°) S57?) Sao?) Seo] sre?) se 

Sree of Byaporation | 546°/ S619) S46") Sie?) 57°] BI7e] S319 
ot Wing . «| Wew.| 6B | eum | Nw. | wew. ™. uNw. 























TRATES ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— Sole Lessee and 





Manager, Mr. ¥. B. Chatterton. —Last Twelve Nights.—Important Notica “The 
City AAS 363,000 persons to be the most inte- 
resting, exciting, trathful, and —_ +. In of 
rina at he lady provivea’ Pees Pee b rin 
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anager. Preceded by the Farce T RASCAL 
Manager. wie A. 7 JACK. Doors open tal 


—— at Seven, 
OVENT GARDEN CONCERTS.— The Director has the 


honour to announce that the ANNUAL SERIES of PROMENADE CONOBRTS will 
iMMENCK on THURSDAY, AUG. 15, full particulars of which will be daly aunoanced. 
Covent Garden Theatre, July 29, 1867. ah 
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HSRATES aS HAY MABKEBT. —Miss Amy 
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at Mr. TO PARIS a4 BACK 


Sg Roa’s Laughter at 
FOB Go, which will be portormed very Breaing. THe & RIFLE, AND HOW TO Uae 





OYAL OLYMPIO THEATER —Sole Lessee, Mr. 
Wigsa. MONDAY, and 


Wobster ; Manager, Mr. i, cas Carts He Work, 

‘MON AGO— Messrs. H. . “2 pty ph ne Miss LIAB— 

Mr. and Mra C. Mathews a cOctMs menor. Mr. Mathews newer ae 6 aw ORITIO— 
Mesare. C Mathews, Woetague, Wi oO Miss B 
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L. AND BEST THE WORLD, 
and the only one acknow or countenanced by the Publia 

. Ate 4 r} Ih Stalls ont aie Se. ; Ares wl Py 
Gallery, Tickets and places may secured at ’ wchell’s Royal ry, and at 
Mr. Austin’s Office, 33, Piccadilly. , Mr. FREDBRICK BURGESS. 





IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
in otto of the Funds of the General Hospita'!, on the 37th, 2%, 2)th, and 33th of 


UGUST, 
President—The Right Hon. Bar! BEAUCHAM?. 
Principal Vocalists—Mdlle Titiens, Mdme “anpene- hemriogen, and Mille. Christine 
Nilsson ; Mdme. Sainton- Dolby and ~~ Reet ~Whytock; Mr, Sims Reeves and Mr, W. 


i. Camm Mr. Sa 
AE mgt ama Loabelia bella Goddard, Solo Violin, M. Sainton. Organist, Mr, 


Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
OUTLINE OF ==n ] SERSCRIEAREES, 
Tuesday Morning.—“ Bi ah,” Mendeleso! 
Wednesday Morning.—“ The Woman of ; — sacred Cantata), Professor W. 
Gueradate Semneti, Musa. Doo. (composed expressly for the Festival); * “Judas Maccabeus,” 





inh,” 

Friday Morning.—‘' Messe Solennelle,” Gounod ; “ Israel in " Handel. 

Tu ay Evening. — iacellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata (“ Alexander's Feast"), 

a Overtu: "), Weber; F. oerto flat, Benedict; Vocal 

Wedresday Evening. — A Miscell: Consett, Overtare (“ Leonora 
Beethoven ; P. F. Concerto in F minor, Professor W. S. Bonney t, Mus, Doc.; Cantata (“ "s 
Legend of of St. Cecilia”), Benedict : Classical Vocal Selectio 

ureday pe ag The Ancient Mariner,” J. F. "F, Barnett, com; 

for the Festival ; * William Teli,” Rossini ; Pactual Plauoforts oa and ‘| 
Vocal Selections from Operas, &c.; Overture, “ Masaniello,” Au! 

Friday Lanyon St. Paul,” Mendelssohn 

mmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post on « 


ioation to the under- 

Offices of the emt Committee, 29, Colmore-row, ingham. 
TO WILLIAM R Huauns, 
Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


HE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF 
ART, 2%, Old Boné-street. This Exhibition is NOW OPEN DAILY, from Tea till 
Six. Admission, One Shilling. 
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WHETHER Mr, Lowe's hint that it would be necessary to 
convert the House of Lords into an elected body excited that 
august assembly into the resolution to show that it can be 
active, or whether those who believed that the Peers would 
silently register the edict of the Commons were simply self- 
deceivers, need not be discussed. The Lords have shown, not 
only that they can debate upon the Reform Bill in a manner 
every way wortby of the subject, but that, for good or for evil, 
they are inclined to address themselves to manipulation of the 
measure, They have interfered with several details in Com- 
mittee, and upon one of these they have treated the Govern- 
ment in as unceremonious a fashion as had been the usage in 
“anotber place.” While we write, Lord Derby has not sig- 
nified the course he intends to adopt in regard to this special 
interference, and it is unfortunate that the Premier's illness 
should have deprived the Senate of his presence, his substitute 
being by no means an authority—we allude to the amiable 
Lord Malmesbury. 

To the two nights of debate on the second reading we 
referred last week, Some days passed, Lord Derby avowedly 
giving time that any amendments might be proposed and con- 
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sidered ; and their Lordships went into Committee on the bill 
on Monday, Lord Halifax previously moved his amendment 
against the redistribution, and urged that the small boroughs 
should be made to yield up their members in favour of large 
towns, and that in this way also, and without increasing the 
numbers of the House, the Scottish addition should be 
obtained, Lord Malmesbury, in his chief's absence, had simply 
to defend the bill as it stood; and it is not of much conse- 
quence in the history of the measure to record the precise 
value of the defence. Some Peers declined to vote; 
but, in the end, Lord Halifax was defeated by 100 to 59, 
and the labours of the Committee began. The fourth clause 
refers to the lodger franchise, A proposal by Lord Romney 
for altering the date at which occupancy should commence 
was negatived ; and Lord Cairns, after carrying a verbal bat 
not unimportant amendment affecting University voters, 
moved that the lodger franchise should be raised from £10 
to £15, 


This important alteration was supp » ted by Lord Osirns, on 





the ground that the object of the Legislature was to confer 
the franchise on a respectable class, and that in no large 
town could persons live with any respectability for a rent of 
less than five shillings a week. Lord Malmesbary, with an 
extreme promptness which called forth a sarcasm from Lord 
Granville, immediately assented to this amendment, The 
Duke of Argyll at once charged the Ministry with a breach 
of faith, and declared that this was the most serious mistake 
which they had made during the whole progress of the bill. 
Replying to the charge that he had submitted to the change 
without offering any reason for it, Lord Malmesbury 
humbly said that, as so clever a speaker and so great 
a lawyer as Lord Cairns had explained the state 
of the case, he, the Earl, did not wish to injure 
that explanation by remarks of his own—a speech which did 
not tend to decrease the regret felt that Lord Derby had been 
obliged to leave.the bill in the hands of a faithfal but in- 
effeetive subordinate. After some sharp taunts from various 
sides, Lord Cairns carried his amendment by 121 to 89, 

The success of Lord Cairns’s restrictive effort probably gave 
new courage to Lord Harrowby, who proposed to raise the 
copyhold qualification from £5 to £10; and Lord Chelmsford 
imitated Lord Malmesbury’s alacrity at concession, and gave 
way. A division was taken, and this amendment was also 
carried, by 119 to 56. At the next sitting Lord Grey en- 
deavoured once more to galvanise that remarkable person the 
compound householder ; but hereupon the Government chose 
to be steady, and Lord Grey was defeated by a large majority. 
Lord Lyttelton is so able and accomplished a man that we 
regretted to see him descend to play with the question, and to 
propose that no man should vote who could not write a legible 
hand, Abstractedly, no doubt, a man is as discourteous who 
writes a hand you cannot read as a man who mumbles to you 
so carelessly that you cannot hear what he says ; and it may 
be in the recollection of our readers that we once strongly 
recommended attention to the advice of Lord Palmerston on 
the subject—he was an example in many things besides 
caligraphy. But it is notorious that half the aristocracy write 
villainously, and so do a good many other people whose 
writing has more value ; and the absurdity of the proposal 
amounted to a comicality which is out of place in the House 
of Lords, and which would be much in place in private 
theatricals, into which members of the aristocracy do not 
seem to know how to introduce a vis comica, We need hardly 
say that the proposal was negatived by their Lordships’ good 
sense, : 

Lord Cairns then moved his second important alteration, 
He preposed that, at any contested election where there are 
three members to be chosen, no person shall give votes for 
more thantwo, The clause would affect eleven constituencies. 
The object was, of course, to provide for the representation of 
the minorities, of the persons who are held to possess the 
greatest amount of intelligence and of property. He desired 
to establish a precedent which, he had no doubt, would be 
followed ; and, when forty or fifty of these unicorn consti- 
tuencies should be established, the opinions of the classes 
who would return the third member would have a due and 
desirable effect upon the House of Commons, Lord Cairns 
made no secret of his belief that the interests of wealth and 
education would be served by such a clause, and he moved it 
as a Conservative proposal, Lord Malmesbury had no in- 
structions to assent to this, and therefore said that the 
Government could not agree to it, the cumulative vote 
having been rejected by the House of Commons, But 
the proposal received powerful support from Lord Russell, 
who allowed that it was new, but could not condemn it on 
that account. He spoke philosophically, and pointed out 
forcibly that, in making great changes in a machine, you must 
not alter one part without changing the rest, or you would 
throw the whole out of gear. He thought that the plan would 
be the means of bringing a better class of men into the House 
of Commons—men of position and of moderate views, Earl 
Russell made a declaration also, which may be received either 
as a taunt or as a considerate expression by one who has lived 
through his party life, that where a Conservative minority is 
very large and respectable it grows irritable under continued 
defeats, and is ready to “ goin” for any democratic policy. 
Several noblemen advocated the clause, and Lord Houghton 
should be mentioned, because he has all along expressed con- 
fidence in the masses ; but he based his support of this plan 
on the fact that it was of an enfranchising character. So 
ably argued, the amendment commended itself to the favour 
of the Peers ; and, on division, the Government was beaten 
and the amendment carried by the very large majority of 142 
to 51, 

At this stage our history of this exceptional and remarkable 
measure halts, but it may suffice to say that moderate writers 
have condemned the first of Lord Cairm 3 improvements, and 
have much approved the second; while the ultra-reformera, 
of course denouncing the first, have been even more bitter 
against the second, and have declared that, sooner than allow 
the ridiculous principle of permitting a voice to education 
and property, they would let Reform “go to the dogs" this 
year, Nevertheless, it‘is far from impossible that if the 
Lords stand by their resolution it may become law. It is 
true that the Commons have not yet looked very favourably 
on the cumulative vote, though recommended by high 
authority ; but this proposal, which, if it comes back to the 
Commons, will come with a new and added weight, will have 
the advantage of being presented at a time when men know 
a little more about the probable working of the Reform Bill 
than they did amonth ago. Lord Derby and Mr, Disraeli can 
carry Lord Cairns’s amendment, if they choose; and a good 
many honest Reformers and earnest Liberals see sound 
reasons why the Ministers should do this, 
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THE COURT, 


THE Queen, with the junior members of the Royal family, continues 
at Osborne House, . 4 - 

On Thursday week her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louis of 
Hesse, walked and drove out. ‘Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse 
and Prince Arthur dined on board the Royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert with the Prince and Princess of Leiningen. 

Yesterday week the Queer, accompanied = Princess Beatrice, 
drove out. The Princess of Leiningen arrived at Osborne on a visit 
to her Majesty. 


On Saturday last the Queen, accompanied by the Princess of 
Leiningen, drove out, Princess Louisa, Prince hese. and Princess 
Beatrice walked and drove out. Prince Arthur and Prince Louis of 
Hesse went in the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert to Portland, and 
inspected the fortifications and the convict prison, returning in the 
evening to Osborne, Lieutenant-General the Hon. Charles and Mrs. 
Grey and Captain von Westerweller had the honour of dining with 
her ——. 

On Sunday the Queen, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, 
Princess Louisa, Prince Arthur, Princess Beatrice, and the Princess 
of Leiningen, attended Divine service, performed at Osborne by the 
Rev. R. Duckworth. 

On Monday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louis of Hesse, 
walked and drove in the grounds adjacent to Osborne, Princess 
— Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Prince Louis of Hesse, 
walked and drove out. Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold, attended 
by Major Elphinstone and Mr. Legg, went in the Royal yacht Alberta 
to Alum Bay. 

On Tuesday the Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Louis 
of Hesse, walked and drove in the grounds of Osborne. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice took a drive. Lady Augusta Stanley 
arrived at Osborne, 

On nr 4 the Queen drove out. Prince and Princess Louis 
of Hesse, with their children, Princesses Victoria Elizabeth 
and Irene, left Osborne upon their return to the Continent. The 
Countess of Gainsborough has succeeded the Duchess of Roxburghe 
as Lady in Waiting to her a: Major-General F, H. Seymour 
has succeeded Lord Alfred Paget as Equerry in Waiting to the 
Queen, 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales continue at Marlborough House. 

Ou Thursday week the Prince rode out, The Prince an¢ Princess 
afterwards drove out.. Inthe evening the Prince dined with the 
Duke of Cambridge, at Gloucester House. 

Yesterday week the Prince honoured the Royal Italian Opera with 
bis presence, 

On Saturday last his Royal Highness was present at the chris- 
tening of the infant daughter of Prince and Princess Teck. 

On Sunday the Prince attended Divine service in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. The Rev. the Sub-Dean and the Rev. Thomas 
Helmore officiated. 

On Monday the Prince attended the House of Lords. The Prince 
and Princess of Leiningen visited the Prince and Princess, 

On Tuesday the Prince went to Goodwood races. 

The Hon. Mrs. A. Hardinge has succeeded the Hon. Mrs. W. 
Grey as Lady in Waiting to the Princess, 


CHRISTENING OF THE INFANT DAUGHTER OF PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS TROK. 

The christening of the infant daughter of Prince and Princess 
Teck took place on Saturday last at the “= Chapel, Kensington 
Palace. he ceremony was ormed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Prince of Wales was sponsor. The Queen, repre- 
sented by cess Teck, and the Duchess of Cambridge, were the 
yng The infant Princess was christened Victoris Mary 

ugusta Louise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes. The Dake of 
Cambridge, the Grand Dake and Grand Duchess of Mecklenb 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WAR OFFICE 
Artillery: Seoond Capta. Olst: Cadet G. H. Elliott to be Ensign. 
utchinson and ¥. G, Bavenhill to be 
Captains; Lieut. B D. Tarleton ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Second Captain ; Second Capt. the Hon. “— and Brevet Mejor G. A. Milman to be 
ptain of Cadets. 











to be patent. in of a company of 
78th Foot: Major A. Mackenzie to be Lieu- 2 
tenant-Colonel ; Cut. A. E. Warren to be BREVRT. 
Major; Lieut. W. orp to be Captain ; Lieut.-Col. and Brevet Col. G. A. Lockhart, 
sign G. &. C, Justice to be Lieutenant ; C.B ,’ to have the honorary rank of Major- 
Ensign A. D. Kordyce to be Ensign. General. 
ADMIRALTY. 
ta. J. G. Gordon, J. Reeve, and G,. F. | Mr. W. R. Davey to be Acting Boginess, and 
erbert to be retired Rear-Admirals. Mr. W. J. Pratten to be First-class 
J. ¥. Loney to be Staff Captain in her Assistant Engineer, in her Majesty's Floet. 
Majesty's Fleet. 








Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir James Yorke 
Scarlett, K.C.B., held a review of the troops in Aldershott camp on Tuesday. 
After the troops had been inspected by Sir James Yorke Scarlett they marched 
past and were afterwards manceuvred. 


There was a review and field-day of the Guards last Satur- 
day in Hyde Parkjby his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, and a large 
staff of general officers. Many members of both branches of the Legislature 
were present, and the saluting-point presented a very brilliant tacle. 
The regiments reviewed consisted of the firet battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards, commanded by Colonel Airey, C.B., and the second battalion of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, under the command of Colonel Stephenson, C.B., 
murtering about 2000 of a'l ranks. The ground was kept by 200 men of the 
second battalion of the Grenadier Guards, under the command of Colonel Sir 
Charles Russell, and a squadron of the Life Guards (Blues) assisted them. 


In accordance with an order received from the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, the following non-commissioned officers and 
men at Chatham garrison were presented, last Saturday, with medals and 
gratuities for long service and good conduct—viz., Colour-Sergeant W. Hobson, 
firet battalion 22nd Regiment; Sergeant J. Baxter, 82nd Regiment ; and 
Corporal J. Prendergast, second battalion 8th Regiment; each a silver 
medal and rE of £10. Privates T. Sholan, second battalion 8th 
Regiment; J. , first battalion 10th Regiment; M. Brown, first battalion 
22nd Regiment; M. Staine, 45th Regiment; and M. Dawling and T. Ellis, 
82nd Regiment, each a medal and gratuity of £5. The following non-com- 
mirsioned officers and men were awarded medals without gratui for long 
good conduct :—Sergeant A. D. Leatham, 31st Regiment ; Cor- 

C. Webb, first battalion 2nd Royals ; Drummer J. Hicks, 45th Regiment ; 

'vates T. Cakebread and J. Develin, first battalion 2nd Royals ; M. Rosaney, 

Sist Regiment ; W. Coulman, 45th Regiment ; and M. Butler, 82nd Regiment. 


THE VOLUNTEERS, 


The 46th eae. — band Westentaster) wes offi- 
cially inspected . regiment marc on the 
4 com , under the command of the Major, Lord 
Stratheden. evolutions of an inspection were gone through, after 
which Sir J. Yorke Scarlett, the Senpseeing eiieee addressed the ment. 
He eaid be was we'll pleased with what he seen ; they had a so! -like 
appearance. The ground was kept by the lst Middlesex 


Last Saturday the 19th Surrey was officially inspected by 
Colonel Wright in Kenn Park. There were six good companies under 
the command of Colonel w, F.R.S. The movements were generally 
exceedingly well executed, and Colonel Wright at the conclusion expressed 
bis satisfaction with all he had seen. 


The Suffolk volunteers, to the number of about 1000, have 


commanding. Thus, in’addition to the three 
there were also on the ground the Norwich battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Black; the Great Yarmouth battalion, Major Orde; the @nd Norfolk 
Administrative Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel T. B. Sages: and the 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft batteries of volunteer artillery. The ole force 
under arms consisted of 2500 men. The camp was struck on Saturday last. 


The annual inspection of the 11th Duke of Cornwall (St. 


Ives) Artillery took place, at Tregenna Park, yesterday weck. Colonel 
Green , was the inspecting officer. At the conclusion, 








Strehits, and a distinguished ean ny! were p tat the cere y: 
In the evening Prince and Princess Teck entertained a select party 
at dinner. 





Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, attended 
by Major-General Lord William Paulet and Lady Geraldine Somerset, left 
her residence in St. James's Palace on Monday for Dover, en route for 
Rumpenheim, near Frankfort. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelits left St. James's Palace on Monday on their 
retarn to Strelita. 


The Crystal Palace Bible-stand Committee have issued a 
circular to r subscribers in which they state that 


The civil-list pensions granted for the year ending June 20 
show the total amount to be £1200. The following is the complete list :— 
of the pensions have, however, been made known: The two 


literary man, £75; Mr. P. 

ters of the late Dr. Craik, 
Belfast, ; widow of the late Sir W. 
conductors, £100; the four daughters of the 


; Caroline Chisholm, services to 


to Halstow, Kent . H. J. Hatch to Little Stam’ Basex ; 
Rev. v. H, Hutchins to salt All Sainte, Lincolnshire ; Rev. 0. 0. 
‘Arthur Prim . . Parker, Prebendary 
of Kilrosanty gy 8 Rev. T. T. Perowne, 
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Rev. A. Cazenove, Incumbent of Bt. Mark's, 








lutions with great . The annual 
for Monday, the 19th ; and several gentlemen have offered handsome 
prizes for competition. 

A successful volunteer review took place on the Derby race- 
course on Saturday last. The men of the Ist and 3rd Derbyshire, 1st War- 
wickshire, let Leicestershire, the Birmingham, and the Robin Hood (Not- 
tingham) Rifies, numbering about 4000, were inspected by Colonel Erskine, 
I -General of Volunteers. Subsequently there was a sham fight, ia 
which various vres were ted with ditable precisi About 
20,000 spectators witnessed the review. Colonel Erskine expressed his general 
satiefaction at the condition and conduct of the men. 

The annual inspection of the 56th Lancashire (Salford) took 

on 


ee. Saturday, the Manchester racecourse. Lieutenant-Colonel 
wasin command. Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce, I of Volunteers, 
the t. 








Inst 
the regiment through a number of evolutions, and at the close of his 
Eeeeatenl be ante thos Uo bad Gar Gas enetoent beet with the drill of 


Saturday last the 4th Ad tive Brigade of 

ire Artillery Volunteers was inspected . There was a la 
muster. was the . He addressed the a 
very complimen: terms, and said he should make a favourable report to 
the War Office.——— 18th Lancashire Artil Volunteers were inspected, 


at Bolton, last Saturday, by Major Dumaresq, of Woolwich, phy wy 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bowden, Colonel of the brigade. At the Major 
Dumaresq complimented the officers and men on the precision of their 

marching and evolutions, and particularly their garrison gunnery exerc ise. 
The annual in tion and review of the Queen's City of 
Brigade tok plare last yy! in the Queen's - The 


of on was 742 rank and file, and of the 

656: total, 1398. The brigade was comm by Lieutenan 
Davidson, and the battalions respectively Macrae and Lieutenant- 

M . The 1 Boldero, and Major- 


acdonald a officer was 
General Hamilton, 0.B., command in North Britain, was present. 
which included marching in grand divisions, were executed 


THE NATIONAL ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION. 
N 


Shoe- 

began on Thursday first ten cups), 
presented the association, was won by the lst Kent (Gravesend); the 
second was Ist Durham ; and the third, the 9th t (Plumstead.) The 


and 
68 pounders. Sootland’s challenge cup was won by the Midlothian detach- 





39 marks, and thus secured the 

On Wednesday the firing was that known as “eccentric.” It was at 2000 
yards, with 32-pounders (smooth bore), and spherical projectiles, ha the 
eS See & part being ascertained by in 
each shot ver. Rage pn — Py | 1 ~ tga Ist 
Cinque Ports) being second, and the 2nd Cinque P e 

At the meeting of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, at 
Bristol, on Thorsday week, the Rev. Mr. Bedford 


elected dent, and 
2 Sine the Rev. 
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A petition been presented against the return of Mr, 
i Jackson for . The petition (which is signel by Mr 
ET ot Fe 
Se cceteeten Whe exh ts net caked for Me orcon: 

The report of the Irish Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion for the last year shows an increase in the schools compared with 1865, 
the numbers being 6372 and 6453 ively, while the namber of scholars 
has decreased from to 910,819. This decrease is ascribed to em 
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causes in 1966 caloalated to 

erected, and twelve vested schools saul beer pean. 

were ag the year. 

On the - roll, The Commissionsrs 

for grants to new schools, of which they complied 

of the patrons or managers of thew new eo) ols 

Protestants, 107 Roman Catholics, twelve Presbyterians, ani cic of 

71,279 Protestant pupils on the rolls, and 
or 89 por cent, atvend mixed sohools. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 





The Viceroy of Egypt has given £150 to the Royal Hospit ul 
for Incurables, The present hospital (Melrose Hall, Putney Heath) was, in 
1862, the temporary residence of his Highness. 


The visit of the Sultan to the metropolis has been com- 
memorated by the naming of a new street at Camberwell, with the sanction 
of the Metropolitan of Works, “ Sultan-street.” 


On Monday the president of the College of Physicians, Dr, 
Alderson, F.B.S., ting physician to St. Mary's Hospital, distributed the 
prizes publicly, at St. Mary’s Medical School, to the successful students, 


The synagogues of the British, German, Polish, Spanish, 


and Portuguese Jews were thrown open last Saturday for special pra for 
the success of Sir Mores Montefiore’s mission t. eng on beltalf of his 


A gentleman, who wishes to preserve his incognito, and 
whose name, indeed, has not been made known even to the authorities, has 
contributed £5000 to the Bishop of London’s Fund for the purpose of pre- 
moting the erection of s new church at Kensal-green. 


Handbills and posters, headed “To your tents, O Israel !"” 
have been widely circulated. ann that a monster meeting of we 
men will be held in Hyde Park on evening next, under the prasi- 
dency of the Reform League, for the purpose chiefly of indignation 
at the Parks Prohibition Bill. 

Mr. Gye, the manager of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden, has received from the Sultan a diamond snuffbox worth 1000 guineas, 
as a mark of his satisfaction with the state performance on the 15th ult. The 
Sultan also caused to be placed in Mr. Gye’s hands £800, to be applied to 
charitable purposes in connection with the employés at Covent Garden. 


The old established watermens’ wager for Dogget's Coat 
and Badge was rowed, on Thursday afternoon, over ths usual course from the 
Swan at London Bridge to the Swan at Chelsea; the various bridges and 
wharves along the route being lined with spectators. Maxwell won ony 
five lengths; Shaw being second; Taylor, 300 yards behind, was $ 
Deering fourth ; Newell fifth ; and Hite! k sixth—the last three men not 
being within half a mile of the winner. 


The Bishop of London has egpotate’ the following gentle- 
men to be the preachers in St. Paul’s Ca ral on Sunday mornings during 
the preeent month :—Ang. 4, the Rev. Edward Auriol, Rector of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West; 11, the Rev. William Josiah Irons, Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Brompton ; 18, the Rev. Christopher Packe, Vicar of Islip, near Uxbridge; 
25, the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, Rector of Allhallows’, Lombard-street, and 
8t. Benet’s, Gracechurch-street. 


An interesting lecture upon the condition of the island of 
Crete under the Turkish empire, and the insurrection lately ng in that 
island, was delivered on Monday evening, at Willis’s Rooms, by Mr. J. HB. 
Hil Skinner, whe has just returned from Crete, — of six 
soantia in the emp of tho ineurgente. His object was to raise 
relief of the distressed families of refugees in Greece and elsewhere. A 
collection made after the lecture produced a large sum of money for that 
charitable purpose. 


The second annual general meeting of the Quekett Mioro- 
ecopical Club was held in the library of University College yesterday week. 
The report of the committee was read, which gave a resumé of the work done 
during the past year, and showed that the society now numbers 273 members, 
of whom 130 were elected during the year ; that many papers of microscopic 
interest had been read, field excursions successfully carried out, and class ia- 
struction in the uses of the microscope afforded to the younger members. The 
treasnrer’s report gave a satisfactory balance, and in every way the club is ia 
& prospercus state. 

Her Majesty intends to confer a baronetcy upon the Lord 

commemoration of 


Mayor, in the visit of the Sultan and the roy of Egypt 
to City. The honour thood is to be conferred also upon the twe 

° Waterlow and Mr. Francis Lycett) in consideration 
their having been 


A puitic distribution of prizes to the students of the medical 
school of - 


BS 
Baron Pollock in the chair. After pasing in review tne origin aad useful career 
of Charing-cross Hospital and urging that from its peculiar position in the midst 
of a cro ee ee 
to 


ved 
large and brilliant aadience. The Dean, Dr. Hyde Salter, gave a favourable 
account of the school.—-Mr. Edwin Canton has been appointed Professor of 
at this institution. Por more thaa 


The births of 2163 children—1107 boys and 1056 girls— 
were registered in London last week. In the corresponding weeks of ten 


during the week were 1317. It was 
the thirtieth week of the year, and the average number of deaths for that 
population, 1453. The deaths in 








THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES EXHIBITION OF ARTS 
AT BRIGHTON, 
Tar Southern Counties 


‘ Scott, 
great assistance. The exhibition includes above 900 oil 
by Sir Joshua Reyaolda, Gainshorough, —_ 
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Brighton, deserve particular com- 


mendation; a series of curious 
antique muskets and other fire- 
arms, lent by the Hon. R. Curzon ; 
a good deal of rare china and por- 

ain; and the maces, badges, 

blets, and other articles of a 
, rome character, belonging to 
the Mayors and corporate officers 
of this and the neighbouring 
towns, 

————__————————_ 


JOHN HENRY BOBINSON, 
ESQ., R.A. 

Besipes the well-known painters 
Messrs, Calderon and Sidney 
Cooper, the eminent line-engraver 
Mr. John Henry Robinson was (in 
accordance with the new rule 
which admits engravers, without 
invidious distinction, to the full 
honours) recently elected a Royal 
Academician. Portraits and me- 
moirs of the two first-named artists 
have, in conformity to our custom 
on the occasion of such Aca- 
demic preferment, appeared in our 
columns; and we now follow the 
same precedent in reference to Mr. 
Robinson, with an apology for 
some delay in this instance, which 
has been caused by very unusual 
pressure on our space, 

Mr. Robinson was born at Bolton, 
in Lancashire, in 1796, and passed 
his boyhood in Staffordshire, At 
the age of eighteen he became a 
pupil of the distinguished engraver 
the late James Heath, with whom 
he remained little more than two 
years, Hethen commencedengrav- 
ing on his own account, and spent 
several years in executing small 
plates from the designs of Westall, 
Stothard, and others, together with 
many private portraits and book 
illustrations, His first work of 
importance as regards size was 
the well-known engraving of 
“The Wolf and the Lamb,” after 
Mulready, executed about the year 
1825, The picture had been pur- 
chased by William IV. from the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, and 
Mulready procured the loan of it 
and generously placed it at the 
disposal of the committee of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund for en- 
graving. The engraving was so 
successful that it produced, after 
all expenses were paid, a clear 
profit of £1000, hen followed 
other celebrated works, among the 


named 


“The Queen,” after Partridge; 
the “Marchioness of Abercorn,” 
“The Mantilla,” “ ae. 
and “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
after Sir Edwin Landseer; 
“Theodosius Refused Admission 
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IN THE NEW ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, AT THE PAVILION, 
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into the Church,” and the portraits 
of Rubens and the “ Countess of 


Child,” fromLeslie’s picture of 1846 
and “The Sisters” after F. 
P. Stephanoff. Several of the 
artist’s book plates are exquisitely 
beautiful, At the Paris Inter- 
i Exhibition of 1855 the 
first-class gold medal for engrav- 
ing was awarded to Mr. Robinson, 
About the same time he was 
elected to the questionable dis- 
tinction of Associate Engraver of 
the New Class. Two years later 
he lost his election as a full 
member only by the casting vote 
of the President, Sir Charles 
Eastlake. In Jtne last a vacancy 
occurred by the retirement of Mr. 
Doo (who had previously so nar- 
rowly won the position) to the 
ranks of the Honorary Retired 
Academicians, and Mr, Robinson 
was then elected to the full mem- 
bership. All honour is due to 
these two artists as being among 
the very few first-class line en- 
vers of the present day who 
evote themselves to figure sub- 
jects of a high character, and who 
remain faithfal to the historical 
traditions of an art in which 
England so long stood unrivalled, 
Line engraving is a process diffi 
cult and slow almost beyond 
belief, but it is by far the most 
satisfactory mode of engraving. 
Its difficulty and toilsomeness 
render it too slowly remunerative 
in the race for wealth of the pre- 
sent day; and even the taste of 
collectors and the pride of con- 
noisseurs seem to comparas 
tively dying out in reference 
to this noble art. The prevailing 
demand is for lithographic mezzo- 
tint, “ mixed,” and mechanical 
styles—in short, for easy rapid, 
and cheap manufacture. To have, 
during a long life, remained 
bravely and consistently devoted 
to their art, despite failing en- 
couragement and every tempta- 
tion to the contrary, deserves, 
therefore, hearty recognition alike 
from the artistic profession and 
the public, It would be perhaps 
invisious to com the styles of 
these two ent engraverr, 
Both have distinctive individual 
merits of high order. Mr. Doo in- 
clines to a more severe style, with 
breadth and boldness, Mr, 
binson excels in refinement and 
delicacy, with something of more 
modern and finish. 
The Portrait is engraved from 
a photograph by Mr. John Wat- 
kins, of Parliament-street, 
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SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 

RecENT occurrences in the Upper Chamber of the Legislature prove 
that we “have a House of Lords.” Stimulated by demands made, 
apparently half ironically in newspaper articles, to shake off their 
lethargy and assert themselves as sentient, and even not unacate, per- 
sonages ; and, moreover, having passed under the powerful influence 
of a master spirit amongst them, who, though the very youngest, is 
already the “2 foremost of their body, their Lordships have been 
quite frisky. There is nothing in their demeanour or their talk now 
to indicate that they are merely registrars of the decrees of the 
House of Commons. It is in quite a hoity-toity fashion that they 
discuss amendments of importance on the Reform Bill, and they 
go tumultuovely, and with an air of determination, to divisions ; 
and when they are victorious over the Commons they cheer 
themselves, in a chuckling manner quite delightful to witness. 
To deecend a little to = it may be recalled to mind that on 
Monday, when their poy met, there was a serious g*p on the 
Ministerial bench ; for Lord Derby, who must have made his reply 
on the second reading of the Reform Bill under the influence of his 
reistent enemy, the gout, was absent, and the leadership was pat 
into commission—the Earl of Malmesbury and the Lord Chancellor 
being the commissioners. By rights, the senior Secretary of State or 
the President of the Council in the House is deputy leader ; but the 
Duke of Buckingham is modest ; and the Duke of Marlborough, some- 
how, is not weighty; and so an old hand, like Lord Malmesbury, was a 
better choice. He was wonderfully courageous in his talk; uttered 
very “ big words” from time to time ; but as soon as ever he had to 
come up to the scratch he was nowhere, and all through the 
sittings was the very humble servant of Lord Cairns, When it was 
announced that Lord Halifax was going to make a set speech in the 
large and inacoustic area of the House of Lorda, recollections of 
Indian budgets which were spoken hieroglyphics, and explanations 
which only made confusion worse confounded by a certain Sir 
Charles Wood in the House of Commons, were naturally rife ; bat 
Lord Helifax disappointed agreeably, and positively made himself 
better heard than he ever did before. Of this speech it may perhaps 
be ea‘d that he seemed to imply that he was not ex..cily sure, why he 
conceived his motion ; 2) «, as to the result, he thought that there could 
be but one, and he did net very much care what itwas. As has been 
already observed, Lord Malmesbury was verbally courageous, and 
talked of war to the uttermost against anyone who dared to touch 
the bill as it had come up from the Commons; and, thus far, his 
acts were nearly fulfilments of his words, for he opposed the motion 
effectually. The occasion was availed of by the Whig Peers, led 
by Lord Russell, to show that they were not to be so summarily 
“dished” as Lord Derby seemed to think; and so there was a 
thering and a clamouring by the De Greys, the Clevelands, the 
Fauntons, the Fortescnes, and other true-blue Whigs by tradition, 
and they fell on the bill in the abstract pretty much in the 
way in which their party complained that the then Opposition did 
on the measure for which the late Government was responsible 
last year. The Ministerialists did not exert themselves much, except 
when it became apparent that the motion was only a “ recon- 
nuisance” and not a real atteck, and then they opened their mouths 
londly to give utterance to impatient cries of “ Divide!” and the 
matter was rather summarily settled. At the very outset in 
Committee the crucial borough-franchise clause—household saffrage, 
to wit—was leaped over without a check; and then intervened the 
master-spirit before alluded to, and Lord Cairns began to make play. 
Not an attempt was made by the Lord Chancellor to tackle him—he 
knew him better; and Lord Malmesbury at once began to “‘ kotoo” 
in the most subservient style. Then it happened that the 
“debonnair” Lord Justice manipulated the bill just as he 
pleased —raising the qualification for the lodger franchise 
and making other minor alterations, and finally, in a set oration, 
proposing and carrying, by the special aid of Lord Russell, 
who, by-the-by, was not supported this time by Lord Granville, 
that sort of cumulative vote in three-cornered constituencies 
which Mr. Disraeli fought so pag against the philosophical 
members—Mr. Stuart Mill and Mr. Fawcett—in the other House. 
For obvious reasons, considering the mess into which the leadership 
of the Lords had got on this, the second night of the proceedings 
in Committee, Mr. Disraeli had taken up a position near the 
throne, whence he could conveniently watch all that was 
going on, and where he held frequent conferences with 
Malmesbury during the evening. The easy and gentle- 
manly audacity of Lord Osirns when She was arguing practically 
against Mr. Disraeli himself, and the ey way in which the Oppo- 
sition proper and that large section of the Ministerialists who took 
courage to break away this once from the Government, went to 
the division, must have been rather trying to Mr. Disraeli; but, 
—- that his countenance was, if possible, rather more stern than 
usual, there was — to indicate what he thought and felt as he 
stalked away through the lobby and corridor as soon as the division 
was announced. It might be mentioned that the only peer who 
ventured to give check to Lord Cairns was Lord Westbury, who 
made some head against one of the Lord Justice’s movements ; 
but there was not much of the cool e which used 
to characterise Lord Westbury, and he seemed rather as if 
he meant to show that he could, if he chose, try conclusions 
with the “ master spirit.” As to Lord Grey, who was to be the 
assailant of the bill, he was very soon shut up—even the Lord 
Jbancellor having little trouble in dealing with him and his amend- 
ments. On the whole, the discussion, though it went rapidly, was 
dullish, and there was but one episode which leaned to the side of 
hilarity ; and that was when Lord Lyttelton, as it seemed, seriously 
ay that everyone who could not write a legible hand should 
isfranchised. ¢ laughing naturally arose when the noble 
Lord was solemnly, as his manner is, endeavouring to show that 
this would create an educational franchise ; but much of the mirth 
‘was caused by the knowledge of the circumstance that the motion 
of the noble Was written so execrably that the clerks of the 

House could not read it, and he had to dictate it to one of them. 
The Commons have been in a fitful state. Empty benches and 
perfunctory discussions have been the distinguishing features of that 
assembly. To be sure, Lord Robert Montagu has been loud and 
aseured when as of the —— which national education is 
masking under his superintendence; an assertion which Mr. Bruce, 
who Ak ag ayn of the — Committee ought to know 
something about matter, very ly questioned, and implied 
that if he could do little or nothing os expand the qpuntions of 
that department, it was not likely that a flyaway Lord Robert 
could work a sort of miracle in some three months. Then, during a 
debate on the Parks Bill, it is a fact that Lord Amberley was nearly 
witty, working out an elaborate irony u the Government with a 
solemn drollery that, coupled with the similarity of the tones of his 
voice, irresistibly reminded one of the manner in which his father 
used to come out in that vein. It would seem that the spirit of 
criticism on the Indian ball to the Sultan, which was evoked at the 
time of its occurrence, is not yet laid, for it was renewed by Mr. 
Otway, who is always so earnest in manner that he far 
to create an idea he himself believes in the grievances 


to expose and, if ble, to 

ndian revenue in Seguad' wos 

phasis; but, somehow, attacks on Sir 

orthcote are like firing round-shot at cotton-bags. That 
ourable is so candid, so utterly unafflicted with 


to think, wanton] disturbed g 

‘The experiment of a return to the from two to seven and then to 
nine o'clock sittings has proved a failure; for, on Tuesda 
members refused to come down in the requisite numbers to 
O’Beirne talk—than whom no one is better qualified—on the value of 
iron fortifications, or to listen to Mr. Peter Taylor, indignant on a case 
of larceny of whortleberries. Was it, one would like to know, i 
accordance with any standing order that the Speaker on this occasion 
avowedly gave five minutes extra time to collect members before he 
began the operation of counting ? 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


——e 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 


THE REFORM BILL. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, in the absence of the Earl of Derby by reason of 
illness, baving moved to go into Committee on the Representation of the 
People Bill, 

Lord Halifax the resolution of which he had given notice, to the 
effect that the scheme of redistribution of seats was inadequate, and that it 
was expedient to provide the means of giving more representatives to large 
and important constituencies than were allotted by the bill. In making this 
proposal the noble Lord avowed that he had no alternative proposal to offer 
as a substitute for that of the Government, being desirous not to lay himself 
open to the c of needlessly interfering with the duty of the Executive, 
and, moreover, that the matter should not be treated as a party question. 
The measure of Reform, so far as the franchise was concerned, was more 
extensive than any yet introduced by a Government, and his experience of 
the working classes gave him perfect confidence that they would neither 
abuse nor unworthily discharge the privileges thus conferred upon them. He 
could have wished, therefore, that the redistribution part of the bill had been 
conceived in the same spirit ; but, unfortunately, it was fall of inequalities and 
anomalies, and he contended that in order to effect a settlement that would be 
durable some of the small decayed boroughs should be abolished altogether, 
and their seats transferred to whatever places were more worthy of and more 
entitled to them, and which were not now represented. In concluding, Lord 
Halifax impressed upon their Lordships the policy of availing themselves of 
the opportunity now presented for making the redistribution part of the 
measure coincident with the scope of the enlarged franchise, and thus place 
the settlement of the question on a more permanent basis. 





The Earl of Malmesbury said that it was hardly becoming and decerous on 
the part of their Lordships at this the eleventh honr to interfere with a 
scheme which was the result of so much time, labour, and thought, ani so 
peculiarly the province of the Commons to deal with. As to the resolution 
now proposed, it was only an abstract one. but when reduced to detail it 
would really amount to snother Reform Bill, and its adoption would be 
tantamount to a defeat of the measure for the present year and to throwing 
the question again into chaos and confusion. On all the points raised by the 


| mover of the resolution the decision of the House of Commons had been 


recorded by large majorities, and the third reading wa: agreed to unanimously 
and without opposition even from Mr. Gladstone. He earnestly entreated 
their Lordships, then, not to interfere with the bill in the manner proposed 
by the amendment. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, while admitting the privileges of the House of 
Commons to the fullest extent, claimed for their Lordships equal rights in 
dealing with this as with all other questions. Not considering the redistri- 
bution scheme at all likely to be permanent, he was, nevertheless, reluctant 
to support the amendment. 

Earl De Grey and Ripon supported the amendment, and said he hoped their 
Lordships would not be deterred by the arguments of the Earl of Malmesbury 

improving the bill in any manner which they thought most desirable. 

The Duke of Cleveland strongly supported the amendment. 

The Earl of Romney objected to it, as involving a vote of want of con- 
fidence. He was, however, ready in Committee to give every consideration to 
the amendments of Earl Grey. 

Earl Russell remarked that it was impossible not to feel that within a few 
years there would be an agitation for a great c in the distribution of 
seate, and it was in their power now to prevent it. If the Government in- 
duced the House {to reject this amendment, they must take the responsibility 
of the agitation which would undoubtedly be raised in a very short time. 

Lord Taunton and the Earl of Harrowby supported the amendment, and 

The Duke of Buckingham opposed it as unfair. It was intended to enlist 
all the Opposition against the bill without committing those who voted for it 
to any scheme of their own. The Government were bound, after all their 
professions, to accept the decision of the House of Commons, and support it 
to the best of their power ; but they had not the least desire to prevent their 
Lordsbips from considering and amending the bill. All they objected to was 
the rejection of the bill in this peremptory manner, before they had the 
opportunity of even considering it in Committee. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Barl Fortescue followed in support of the 
amendment, and Lord Denman against it, after which the House divided, and 
the amendment was rejected by 100 to 59. 

The House then went into Committee on the bill. 

The Earl of Romney moved an amendment to clause 4, requiring that 
lodgings shall have been occupied from the 31st day of March instead of the 
last am A= July, but the amerdment was negatived without a division. 


lodger qualification to £15 
was also carried by 121 to 89. . 


On clause 5, the Barl of Harrowby moved to raise the copyhold qualifica- 

tion from £5 to £10. The Lord Chancellor to the amendment. Earl 

Granville hoped that the Government would not accept amendments of this 

kind, which after all would have no practical effect on the operation of the 

bill. After some discussion the amendment was carried by 119 to 56. 
Further progress with the bill was then postponed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay., 


PR -— aaa Revenue Bill and the Inland Revenue Bill passed through 
‘committee. 

The Poor Law Board Bill, the District Lunatic Asylum Officers (Ireland) 
Bill, the Admiralty Court ( ) Bill, the Indemnity Bill, and the Bank 
Post Bills (Ireland) Bill were severally read the third time and passed. 

The Lords’ amendments in the Trades Union Commission Act (1867) Exten- 
sion Bill were considered and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, one or two questions of 
minor importance were ht f ; after which the House went into 
Committee, and the sum req for the British Museum, £99,621, was voted 
after a discussion, in the course of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

d the i tion of the Government to take measures for the separa- 
tion of the natural history collection from the other collections, and to bring 
in a bill to carry ont that object next Session. 

Lord RB. Montagu, in moving the education vote of £705,865, stated that 
there was a small increase of £11,335 over last year, and that during the 
year there bad been eighty school-rooms built, fifty school-rooms enlarged, 
and sixty-one teachers’ built. The number of schools inspected 
was 13,586 ; there were on the books 1,510,871 children, and of these 1,287,000 
had been p d at the inspection, 664,000 had been presente! for exami- 
nation, and more than five sixths of these had in reading. writing, 
and arithmetic. Then there were 42,700 scholars in night schools, showing 
a marked increase over previous 

The vote was agreed to after a discussion, in the course of which 
Mr. J. 8. Mill congratulated Lord R. Mon on having expressed an opinion 
in favour of technical education; and Mr. W. B. Forster remar' that 
technical schools were required in order to enable this country to compete 
with Continental nations, which have technical schools, and that the feeling 
that the people should be allowed to tax themselves in order to promote 
middle-class education was getting stronger 


THE PARKS. 


The House then resumed, and on the order of the day for going into 
Committee on the Parks Regulation Bill, 
Mr. Locke moved as an amendment, “ Lr it is inexpedient to proceed 


SSS 








to at a meeting of East-End tradesmen called to oppose the Sanday 
en eee were carried they would get up a 

great Park agitation against it. 
oa -——-) - > + eee 
excitement it would be worthless, 


offender 
be helped by such proceedings. 
Government was ever more indebted to public meetings than the present, for 
they could not have carried their bill without them, and it was most un- 
in them, that assistance, to turn round on the 
mable, but that ov 
provisions of . 





might be necessary to have a demonstration in the open 
when there was there were places to hold them besides the Royal 


25th of 2nd Wm. 1 





less danger of disturban: 
tings of this kind were 

ment w wise to pass 
there were some urgent necessity it 
more stringent laws with regard to public mee’ 3. 

———— supported the bill because he objected to that House being 
ru} mobs. 

On @ division the amendment was 
then went into Committee on the 
immediately postponed, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuzsnay., 


THE REFORM BILL. 

The consideration of the Representation of the People Bill in Committee 
was resumed at clause 7, which abolishes the power of compounding for 
rates within Parliamentary boroughs. Earl Grey moved to omit the clause, 
and the proposal was resisted by the Lord Chancellor, on the ground that the 
effect of its adoption would be to enfranchise the entire class of compound 
householders, and reduce the bill to confasion. On a division, the amend- 
ment was rejected by 148 to 43. 

On clause 8 (registration) Lord Halifax proposed to repeal the 24th and 

.» & 45, andin lieu thereof to enact that no person be 
registered as a county voter in respect of any premises within a borough if 
they entitle him to vote for such a borough. 

Earl Russell threw the weight of his vote into the scale in support of the 
amendment, which, however, was negatived, on a division, by 135 to 41. 

Lyttelton moved an ment disqualifying persons who could not 
write legibly. This motion was rejected, without a division. 

A motion by the a of Clanricarde to disqualify freemen created 
hereafter from voting at liamentary elections met with a similar fate. 

Lord Cairns then moved that in boroughs and counties returnl 
members no person should vote for more than two, and in the city of don 
for more than three candidates. The motion, which was opposed by the 
Government, but supported by Earl Russell, gave rise to some discussion, aai 
was carried 142 to 51 votes. 

The Marquis of Bristol moved to omit clause 9, which disqualifies paid 

canvassers, agents, and messengers ; but, after some conversation, the clause 
was agreed to, 
On clause 10, which disfranchises the boroughs of Totnes, te, Groat 
Yarmouth, and Lancaster, Lord Romilly moved to add words which would 
have the effect of disfranchising those boroughs only until Jan. 1, 1880. 
The Lord Chancellor opposed the motion, and inded their Lordshi at 
there was this difficulty about it, that the seats had been given to other 
boroughs. The motion was negatived ; and, clauses 10, 11, 12, and 13 having 
been agreed to, further progress with the bill was then postponed. 

Some other orders were then disposed of. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvusgspay, 


On the order for going into Committee on the Factory Acts Extension Bill, 
Mr. Moffatt mo that the House was not prepared, without further 
evidence, to interfere in the free exercise of labour to so great an extent as 
was contemplated by the measure; but Mr. Walpole was of opinion that 
ample information was in the possession of the House. The bill having boen 
committed, the several clauses were agreed to with verbal amendments. 

Progress was also made with the Hours of Labour Regulation Bill, and the 
Sewage Bill was passed through Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WEDNEsDayY, 
The Masters and Workmen Bill was passed through Committee, with 
verbal amendments. 
The G ’ Incl Act A d 
motion for reading it the second time. 
The Sale of Liquors on Sunday Bill was withdrawn. 
The Metropolis Subways Bill was read the third time and passed. 
Other bills were advanced a stage. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN'S EDUCATION BILL. 


by 133 to 88, and the House 
» but progress 


was almost 


three 








t Bill was thrown out on the 





ied into ¢ unless 
double the number of children actually required. 
The that followed a ble part of the day. It 
on eee 2 oe by Mr. Fawoett, whe himself satisfied 
with having elicited a debate on the subject. 
The amendment and the motion were subsequently withdrawn, and tho 
order for the second reading was discharged. 


HOUSE OF LORDS,—Taurspay. 
The North British Railway Bill was read the third time and passed. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL. 
The House went into Committee on this bill. 


On clause 15, Karl Grey moved the amendment of which he had gives 
the effect that in future towns with a less om than 13,000, 


at p two to 
Earl said that while great 
betract resolution of the noble Viscount ( 
against a more extended scheme of redistribution. 





the 
so was worthy of serious othing 


in to the new Parliament at the outset, 
trusting vory 


task of revising the present 

The Earl of Derby inti to their Lordships that if the amendment 
just moved were carried, he shoul d feel it his duty to move that the chairmaa 
report progress, and he should consult his in the Government as 
to what course should be taken in 4 to the w bill. 

After a lengthened Lordships divided, when Karl Grey's 
qmeninend wes Onasites® Wy 0 oceey < 12 in favour of the Government, 
the numbers being the amendment, 86 ; it, 98. 

The clause was then agreed to, as were Clauses up to 27, when the 
Chairman reported prog ress. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuunspay. 


Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens gave notice that on an early day he would move 
“ this House sees no reason to alter the resol at which it has 


ways. 

Lord Naas, whilst admitting the importance of the subject and the evils 
arising from the existing railway system in Ireland, said it was impowible 
or the Government to invite a Oo ae consideration of 


the 
It was, however, intended to 
and he 


begun to take advantage of 
the Suez Canal. A cargo of 4996 isting of hi 


parcels, ng y, ctotaiag. 
, &c., was recently conveyed from France to Port Said, then put in 
to Suez, and there it was re-embarked in a corvette whiok 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 





Symbols of Christendom, By J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 
({Longmans.) An elegant little volume, the author of which writes 
leainedly, sensibly, and temperately. His subject is, no doubt, one 
which has lately created no small stir, and about which the majority 
of so-called Christians always have concerned and always will con- 
cern themselves. There may be a select few who care for nothin 
but the inward and spiritual grace, and to whom it is a matter o 
— indifference what costume, from the simple camel's hair of 

ohn the Baptist to the gorgeous full dress of a Pope, may be adopted 
by ministers and professors of religion ; but most ons cannot help 
attaching great importance to the outward and visible sign. In 
vestments, in architecture, in monograms, in attitudes, in gestures, 
there is a hidden meaning which part of Christendom heeds but 
docs not understand, part understands and heeds not, part neither 
understands nor heeds, part understands and reverences, part under- 
stands and does not reverence. The origin of those outward si 
with a hidden meaning is to be phen oy for by a study of eccle- 
siastical antiquity; and for those who are beginning, or who wish 
to begin, that study, Mr. Thomson has published his little 
volume. He calls it “an introductory text-book,” and a 
to it the epithet “elemen ” and justly; but, nevertheless, 
he must have taken considerable pains in the preparation of his 
book, has consulted a vast number of authorities and often quotes 
them, and has succeeded in bringing a in a small compass a 
great amount of information. He is undoubtedly right in his asser- 
tion that “ the subject of this treatise has an historical interest owing 
to the important position —_s has held in the art, the worship, 
and the usages of Christendom,” and on that account the treatise is 
likely to be received with favour even by those who either —— 
or regard with disfavour every kind of ecclesiastical symbolism. 
Some surprise may be created by the meaning which Mr, Thomson 
seems occasionally to attribute to the word “symbol;” but, as he 
aseerts in h's preface that he uses it “in its popular English sense,” 
objection must be su to be forestalled, Howbeit one cannot 
without a struggle t that a distinctive marks are “sym- 
bolical ;” else a certain letter chalked on a certain sheep to prevent 
confusion of mewm and twum might be called symbolical. 

The White Cockade. By James Grant. (George Routledge and 
Sons.) The title of three-volume novel will prepare the 
resder for a historico-romantic tale, and the name of the 
author will lead to an ex ion of stirring incidents. The 
expectation will not be ppointed: the action is rapid and 
vigorous ; the characters are for the most part a marked ; 
and the events are numerous and exciting. As for historical 
period chosen by the author, it is one about which a charm 
atill lingers, and probably always will linger so long as there 
is a tongue that can utter or a pen that can write the words 
“Charlie is my darling.” It cannot be said that the author 
has hit upon a hitherto unworked historical mine, but he seems to 
have spared himself no trouble ; and—which is a great thing—his 
heart seems to have been in his work. It is inevitable that such 
work shovld now and then provoke a fatal comparison with 
“* Waverley ;” and the way in which Dalquharn makes his escape 
{p. 185, v. iil.) will recall a similar but more graphic scene in “ Rob 

y.” At p. 289 of the first volume the fraudulent tradesman, who 
nowadays falsifies almost with impunity scales, weights, and mea- 
sures, may read something which will make him feel grateful for the 
progress made in humanity, if not in petty cheatery. The author is 
writing about “the quaint little town of North Berwick,” and gives 
the following description :-—“At the market cross there by 
sentence of the Lords of eee ad 
gree, wom Die Sante tae ind his back, which was bared to the 

mg lash of the public executioner, while 

bore the following, in capital letters : ‘ Convicted of withdrawing his 
Majesty King George's — and usi ng false ones in place thereof.’ 
ove town drummer a roll, and the first of twenty stripes to 
be administered drew a yell from the ee Mle How edifyio to 
po A dg i gm ap is if of weights; and how 
reason have , at any rate, to praisers o 

The novel would be remarkable, iffor noching ela, for the system of 
stopping, which is — likely not the au sown, but which, 
i can claim the credit of being formed on no readily 


time past!" 


discernible princi 
The Fi and Corrosion of Iron Ships, By Charles F. T. 
Young, C.E. With Illustrations, The London Drawin 


beppy to = my voveey oy EL. that nation was not 
laced.” This to know, as it was generally su 
x that the great nation's dander was pretty considerably ris” 
t seems odd a tolerabl close study af “ Martin Oh wit” 
should not until now have opened one’s eyes to a sin power 
possessed by the he appears (p. 27 


own garden,” and, nevertheless, “ di whole of this interval” 
‘ ayy yp py in the day 


Pecksriff had ~ of being in two at or 

is a little slip, w however, ve been usted in 

a new edi The of a ridiculously 

Dr, Samuel Johnson Sa See an oe by James Bosw 

beat whe stintok Eee reach ae re 
which every must and which every should like 

to porress. A new » in one nice volume, of A 

Howglen (Hurst and Blackett), by George MacDonald, M.A., 
tful to see, for @ more benntit y- story never came 


a 
: 
if 


: 
2 
H 
r 
Hl 


of th:ce-volume Called to Account (Tinsley), af Miss Annie 
and Miss Jane, the Bishop's Daughter ( Bentley), b 
John require to be introduced to the notice of novel- 





colonial Railway. 


Balph Waldo Emerson has been nominated in the 
Massachusetts Legislature as one of the overseers of Harvard Univoraity. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


We lately gave some account of an interesting serial publication, 
Part-Music for Alto, Tenor, and Bass, edited by John 
Hullah, po Mesers, Longman and Co. This work, it will 
be remem forms two distinct series, one consisting of sacred 
the — < secular music, R.A, just die: the “om 
number secular series in conelia we may remin 
ost tte fre od clr fo, ek 
es is made up of an , mo 3 ar 
series of madri . glees, and Seacoast single numbers of 
each series are publi-hed once a month. The price of each number 
is threepence, and six numbers form a shilling volume. The eighth 
number of the secular series, now before us, contains the following 


pieces :— 

Glee... aaah! Bam guest Mom heaning. Sir John Rogers. 
M «+» “Who will back to me my " Jacques de Wert. 
Glee .. «+» “Swiftly from the mountain's brow” Samuel Webbe. 
Part-song .. “Oome, Shepherds, come!”  .. «+» F. Grast. 

Glee .. «+» “Hark! the lark”.. ee ee «+ Dr. Cooke, 
Part-song .. Come, follow me” es ee «+ Oliver May. 
This is a casket of gems of vocal harmony. The glees of 


Samuel Webbe and Dr. Cooke are masterpieces of two of the 
eatest composers of the English school; and the late Sir John 
ogers (well remembered as the president of the Madrigal Society 

in its most high and palmy days), though an amateur, is entitled to 

a place among the most distinguished of his musical countrymen. 

The madrigal of Jacques de Wert is a fine specimen of the old 

Flemish echool; the most masterly counterpoint being combined 

with melody and clearness. These pieces are printed in score and 

in separate parte, and the publication is not only distinguished for 
elegance and correctnese, but is also a marvel of cheapness. 

Several new vocal ~~, from the pen of Miss Elizabeth Philp 
have been published by Messrs, Boosey and Co, This lady now holds 
a distinguished place among the female musicians of the day. For 
eeveral you her name has been known to the public as the com- 
poser of many favourite songs, and her success encouraged her to 
adopt the wise resolution of devoting herself for a time to the study 
of her art in its best school, Germany. With this view she had 
recouree to the eminent composer and instructor, Ferdinand Hiller, 
of Cologne, under whom she pursued her studies for a considerable 
time. — her es from saeey several songs ae her com- 
position have ap , among which we may specially mention 
Sleep, Baby, , and The Wrecked H. the words by W. C. 
Bennett; and Zhe Golden Past, written by Annie Thomas, We 
may re these and ber other new compositions as being among 
the fruits of her recent studies; and, though she had previously 
evinced no emall share of talent and attainment, yet we think we 
can sce in these essays the results of Herr Hiller’s lessons, that 
femiliarity with the resources of harmony, modulation, and con- 
struction which is acquired by well-directed study and practice. 

A fine song by the late Vincent Wallace has just been published 
by Meesrs. Aechdown and Parry. It is a romance, entitled Silent Love, 
the words written by Wellington Guernsey. No English composer o 
our day has written more charming airs than this lamented musician, 
and this posthumous work is a welcome addition to their number. It 
is full of melody and expression, and cannot fail to become tome 

The same publishers have issued two songs by Charles Salaman, 
which are worthy of his high reputation. The first, No, J never was 
in love, is to anonymous words of the seventeenth century, and Mr. 
Salaman’s music is quite in keeping with the — eld verses, The 
other, Oh ! let me only breathe the air, from Moore's “ Paradise and 
the Peri,” is in a different style. The words are full of tenderness 
and mn, and the melody breathes the spirit of poetry. 

Miss Amy Coyne (daughter of Mr. Stirling Coyne) has composed 
a pretty eon, Summer Time (published by Sinclair and Oo.) It is 
melodious and expressive, pure and correct in style and construction, 
and gives Dy proof of the author's talents and attainments. 

Soily Summer Winds, a vocal duet; the poetry by J. E. 

Carpenter, the music by Stephen Glover; has been published by 

Mesers, Cocks and Co. It is a most agreeable composition, redolent 

of bright sunshine and fresh breezes. It ought to be sung by equal 

voices—two trebles or two tenors, but not a treble and a tenor; 
because that would have the effect of separating the parts too widely. 

The | ay accompaniment is elegant, but entirely ad libitum. 
The Prisoner's Aung SO a vocal trio for a soprano, contralto, 

and tenor, by the Hon. Yelverton ( pell and Co.), is a fine 

eetting of Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful m. voices take up 
each stanza in succession, and then join in rich but simple harmony. 

The Hon. Mra. Yelverton is evidently an accomplished amateur. 

A Reverie for the Pianoforte, Marian Buels, has been pub- 
lished by Meesrs. Cock, Addison, and Co, Miss Marian Buels is a 
very young lady (not out of her teens, we believe), who, after pur- 
suing ber studies under Mr. Cusins, has made herself known to the 
public by several morceauz de salon for the piano, which have sur- 
prised and delighted everyone who has become acquainted with 





them ; for, far from being the crude essays of a beginner, they 
are mast of a fi and accomplished artist. This is | 
especially the case with the “ Reverie” before us, with which we | 
ehould not have been disappointed had we met with it under the 
name of Mendelssohn. It is an andante movement; the theme is | 


an expressive and very original melody, which that composer might | [)" 


have conceived as the subject of one of his “songs without words ;” 
and it is vari and expanded with a richness of fancy, 
anda pee of the technical gg FS - which by _s 
done our to a veteran composer. in sa 
musician of nature's making ; and yet she has fan Phssoonns te ber 
musical education. The fate of youthful genius thus early mani 
fested depends much on the hands into which it falls. The 
influences which surround precociously-gifted youth, are too often of 
an unfavourable kind. Sordid parents wish to make it the means of 
money-getting, and children are taught only the arts of mere 
display. For one case in which the seeds of genius ripen into a 

oodly barvest, there are a thousand in which they decay and perish. 
We have reason to believe that this young lady is not exposed to 
such dan and therefore we have good hope that her future 
career will be worthy of her present promise, 


The performances at Manchester, by the writers and artists 
of Pench, for the benefit of the family of their late Charles H. 
took on Monday night, and were an ex’ success, 
both in regard to the enthusiasm agg — 4 Ty. Tey and 





ognieed. The pany was that which performed 
the Adelphi in May; but the entertainments were varied, Mr. Oxenford's 
Failing ” being substituted for the songs of the 


Punch and Mr. Mark Lemon most heartily as was 

Taylor ; and the a ee Tematel wan tao cnet meartnd of welutns 
to the art which the admirable “ cartoons,” unapproached in excel 
lence, Mr, i received an old friend's 
welcome. Miss Kate ‘orry's reception was as cordial as her beautiful per- 
formance of Anne Carew deserves; and the acting of Mrs. Watts in 
Kezia, and of ber sister Plorence as the child, delighted the 
house. ‘A storm of plandits followed the fall of the curtain. M. Da 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


KING OTHO. 
Otho Rostastch: Santa, antag of Greece and Prince of Bavaria, who died 


on the 26th ult., at Bamberg, of an attack of measles, was a younzer son of 
Lovis I., ex-King of Bavaria, The 
Frederick, Duke of 





of Bavaria. He was born ey 1815. He was elected to the newly-formed 


under a regency, but assumed himself the reins of power June 1, 1835. His 
reign was unfortunate. The country wasin a terribly unsettled state, and 
there was constant brigandage, amounting to a kind of civil war. The per- 
petua) and violent antagonism of pestis marred the aieg> @°*0 intentions, 
and stopped whatever progress ghs have been accomplis This state of 
things ended in a revolution, which took place Oct. 9, 1862, and 3 Provisional 
Government was established at Athens, which declared the throne vacant on 
the 22nd of the same month ; Otho was forced to quit the kingdom two days 
later. He retired to Bemberg, and there has since resided. His throne of 
Greece fell, in 1863, to the lot of the Princess of Wales’s brother, Prince 

of Denmark, now King of the Hellenss. King Othe 
married, Nov. 22, 1836, Marie Frederica Amelia, daughter of Augustus, 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg, by whom, who survives him, he leaves; no issue. 





THE COUNTESS OF KILMOREY. 

The Right Hon. Jane, Countess of Kilmorey, who died on the 25th ulé., 
at her residence, Lansdowne Lodge, Putney, was the fifth daughter of George 
Gun-Cunningbam, Eeq., of Mount Kennedy, in the county of Wicklow, and 
was born in 1791. Her ve was married, March 7, 1514, to Francis- 
Jack, thirteenth and present lof Kilmorey, and by this union had three 
sons and one daughter. The eldest son was Francis-Jack, Viscount Newry 
and Morne, M.P., who married July 29, 1839, Anne Amelia, eldest danghter 
of the late General the Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B., G.C.H., and K.T.S., 
and died May 6, 1851, leaving her with three daughters and three sons, of 
which latter the eldest, Francis Charles Viscount Newry and Morne, is heir 
apparent to bis grandfather, the Earl of Kilmorey. 


LORD ROBERT PELHAM-CLINTON. 

Lord Robert Renebald Pelham-Clinton, who died on the 25th ult., after a 
long illness, at Earlswood, Reigate, Surrey, was the youngest son of Sir 
Henry Pelham Pelham-Clinton, K.G.. fourth Duke of Newcastle, by his wife, 

apa Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Miller-Mundy, Esq., M.P., of 
Ehipley, Derbyshire, and was uncle of Henry Pelham, sixth and present D 
of Newcastle. His Lordship was born Oct. 15, 1820, and was M.P. for South 
Notts from 1852 to 1865, when, owing to his illness, he was obliged to relin- 
quish all public business, and did not seek to be n returned to Parliament 
at the last general election. In politics he was a Liberal Conservative. His 
Lordship was a a of Notts and a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Sherwood Rangers. Robert was never married. 

MR. MACAULAY, QC. 

Kenneth Macaulay, Hsq., Q.C., late M.P. for Cambridge, who died on the 
29th ult., at his residence, Shaftesb -road, Brooklands, Cambridge, was 
the youngest son of the Rev. Aulay ulay, and was first cousin of the 
late eminent Lord Macaulay. He was born at Rothley, in 1815, and was 
educated at Jesus College, Cam , where he graduated B.A. in 1835. He 
was called to the Bar by the Hon. ty of the Inner Temple, May 3, 1839, 
He soon obtained consi practice ; and b the lea ier of the Midland 
Cireult, which he had chosen ; and he was, in February, 1850, made a Queen's 
Counsel. He was M.P. for Cambridge from 1857 to 1865; when at the 
general el while addressi 








by whom, who survives him, leaves no issue. 


THE REV. R. T. FORESTER. 

The Rev. Robert Townshend Forester, M.A., who died on the 2ist ult., at 
Eimley » Leamington, was the y son of the late George 
Townshend ter, Esq., of Elmley Lodge, Worcestershire, and was hew 
of Cecil Weld, first Lord Forester. He was for some years Vicar of 
Ercall, Shropshire, and he inherited the estate of Elmley on the death of his 
elder brother, in 1842, his grandmother Anne, daughter and heiress 
< | -) em Bsq., in whose family it had been since the reign of 

enry . 








The Orleans family have sent a magnificent bracelet to 
Lady Yeung, for her kindness to the late Prince de Condé, 


Dr. Grant, Bishop of fouthwark, laid the foundation-stone 


the 
—h— houseless. The hi 

are neig’ Ea 

fond to pevveuh tn ppegt feat darving, Gniy one fe was lost. Three men 


destruct 
with the hope of being able to send out subscriptions. Mr. Banj 
Greene, jun., of the firm of Blyth and Greene, will act as honorary secretary. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING that the transactions {in Home Stocks this week have been very 
- pr Sl Relueed Sad Now Three coe kB 
vito 3 ; i 

7 Bank took $38 to 380. Inaian Stocks, ac. aS 
Five per Cents, 111} to 112; Rupee Paper, 





the Beak: ¢ Su ocugess Gousnd es sates lpeneneed, 
The Silver Market is steady, at 644. per os. for bara, and 59)4. for Mexican dollars 
mederave, whilst Bank and Railway 





‘)e return of the Bank of England shows the following 
th: previous week >— 
a 4 & pon.tee yf Py ; “ae 

fav . 
ae slaee Gupetton 0 181,906 | A decrease of reserve of - See 
An increase of other securities of... 73,968 
The a pmo ~ ervey thy Pog eons te Public deposits tyr te 
£45, 1; a 3 ; 
and the stock of bullion ts £82,996,45%. The rest figures for £3,361,570 

THE MARKETS, 

CHARGR (J —There was a poor show of Englich what on the stead: 
eS Lon A. 5 sutublg change in the wontver sud ths Improvel pr oeperts of the 
comtne ruled very da'l, at barely last week's prices, Of foreign the apply 
waa fairly extensive ; but the demand was in retail, and lave values bs pl 3 

m and foreign, was in scanty supply, end last Monda: 
were but in sluggish a and tA - wore the turn cheaper. 
ood . 
= phat eg a et he he 
money. No change to nctice in town flour. 
July 3).—The market for English and foreign wheat is agsin dull; we have ne 


‘foreign : Wheat, 13,820; , 178 51,790 ; Gour, 90 
een Corrence. Wiest, to Vie; barhey. to 488. ; malt, Sle. to 70s; rye, Sta, 
to Sia; Tis, to Ba. ; bowms, Bie. to t85.; pons, B8e. to 44a. por : 
to Os, 
‘Seeds Rast India rapeseed has edvanced Ms. per quarter, Clover seed) is held for 
extreme retes. Pee oman ene Wiexsy W -_ tots 
roustard, Ihe .o to tares, winter, 
‘ “ i8s. ; red clover, Sas, bo 56; white ditto, TS. 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT.* 


A HANDSOME octavo volume of four or five hundred pages, inscribed 
on the outside with the initials V and A, and with the armorial 
bearings and motto of the late Prince Consort, has this week been 
published, Its contents are supplied by her Majesty the Queen, 
consisting for the most part of a number of private letters and 
extracts from personal diaries or other memoranda, written by her 
lamented husband, by herself, and by their nearest relatives, 
and furnishing the most authentic materials for his 
biography till the beginning of the year 1841, The 
task of arranging these papers, and of connecting them by a suit- 
able commentary and narrative, has been performed with much 
discretion by General Grey ; but no attempt has been made to work 
up the information here supplied into the shape of a finished 
literary composition. It will, probably, be felt by all readers 
that the artless candour and simplicity of this publication is 
most congenial to its subject and most worthy of the occa- 
sion. Our respectful sympathy for the Royal widow, and our 
sincere esteem for the memory of the deceased Prince, would have 
taken it ili had there been any effort, in such a case, to enhance 
the interest of a record of his early life by the artifices of 
rhetoric and panegyric. But the publication of this volume, and of 
those which are now being compiled by Mr. Theodore Martin, com- 
pleting the memoirs of the Prince Consort to his death in December, 
1861, cannot fail to increase the general appreciation of his public 
and private virtues, 

Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emanuel, second son of Duke 
Ernest I, of Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Gotha, was born at the palace 
of Rosenau, near Coburg, on Aug. 26, 1819. The present Queen 
Victoria, who is his first cousin, since her mother, the late Victoria Maria 
Louisa, Duchess of Kent, was a sister of his father, was born on 
May 24 in the same year. The Dowager Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, 
who was grandmother to both, is said to have “‘ formed the wish, at a 
very early period, that a marriage should one day take place between 
her beloved grandchild Albert and the ‘Flower of May,’ as 
loved to call the little Princess Victoria.” But she died in 1831, 
when they were but twelve years of age; and it was reserved 
for their uncle, the late King Leopold, a younger brother of 
Prince Albert's father, to bring about their union, which 
finally resulted, however, from a deliberate act of choice 
on the part of the Queen herself, in October, 1839, two years after 
her accession to the throne, The circumstances under which this 
contract of marriage was entered into are related, without any 
reserve, in their correspondence of that date, addressed to their 
nearest friends, which the Queen has thought it right to publish. 
It certainly supplies abundant evidence, if any were , of the 
entirely free and voluntary character of their engagement, and of 
their real affection foreach other. They had seen each other for 
the first time in 1836, when the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, with his sons, 
visited this country, lodging at Kensington Palace. Letters had 
frequently — between the cousins, and the following is one 
written by Prince Albert, in English, to congratulate Victoria upon 
her becoming Queen :— 

Bonn, June 26, 1837.—My dearest cousin, I must write you a few lines to 
present you my sincerest felicitations on that great change which has taken 
place in your life. Now you are Queen of the mightiest land of Europe; in 
your hand lies the happiness of millions. May Heaven assist and strengthen 
you with its strength in that bigh but difficult task. I hope that your reign 
may be long, happy, and glorious, and that your efforts may be rewarded by 
the thankfulness and love of your subjects, May I pray you to think likewise 
sometimes of your cousins in Bonn, and to continue to them that kindness 
you favoured them with till now? Be assured that our minds are always 
with you. I will not be indiscreet and abuse your time.—Believe me always, 
your Majesty’s most obedient and faithful servant, ALBERT. 

In the letters of the next two agg oe particular_y concerning their 
engagement, we perceive that had a manly sense of his own 
worth, and was never disposed to appear in the character of an 
eager or impatient suitor for the Queen’s hand. His uncle, King 
Leopold, writes thus to Baron Stockmar in March, 1838 :— 

I have had a long conversation with Albert, and have put the whole case 

nestion from its most 





him that his great yout 
necessary forafew years. ... 
I found him very sensible on all these nts. But one thing he observed 
with truth. “Iam ready,” he said, “ to submit to this delay, if I have only 
some certain assurance to go upon. But if, after waiting, perhaps for three 
years, I should find that the Queen no longer desired the marriage, it would 
place me in a very ridiculous porition, and would, to a certain extent, ruin 
all the prospects of my future life.” 

It does {not appear, however, that there ever was the slightest 
occasion fur apprehending that the Queen would alter her mind about 
the marriage. “She thought herself,” the Queen says, in a memo- 
randum on this subject written in 1864, “still too young, and also 
wished the Prince to be older when he made his first appearance in 


The Queen says she never entertained any idea of this, and she afterwards 
repeatedly informed the Prince that she would never have married anyone 
else. She expresses, however, great regret that she had not, after her acces- 
sion, kept up her correspond. nce with her cousin, as she had done before it. 


keep the Prince waiting for 
years, at the risk of ruining all his 
inclined to marry! And the Prince 
1839 with the intention of telling her that, i 
mind, she mast understand that be could 

had done at a former period when this marriage was 

* The only excuse the Queen can make for herself is in the fact that 
sudden change from the secladed life at Kensington to the 
her position as Regnant, at the age of eighteen, 
riage out of her mind, which she now most bitterly 

“ A worse school for a young girl, or one more 
feelings and affections, cannot well be imagined than the position 
at eighteen, without experience and without a husband to guide and support 
her, This the Queen can state from painful experience ; she 
that none of ber dear daughters are exposed to such danger.” 

In October of the next year, 1839, Prince Albert and his 
again visited England, staying at Windsor Castle. 
days after their arrival, the Qaeen told Lord Melbourne that she had 
made up her mind to the He 
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Stockmar, who was naturally one of the first to be informed of his 

ment :—* I write to you,” he says, “ on one of the happiest days of my 
pepe nag ob tet pea ad 

took 5 Victoria is so 
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The Queen instantly wrote to their uncle, King Leopold, to announce 
their engagement :— 
Windsor Castle, Oct. 15, 1839. 
My dearest Uncle,—This letter will, I am sure, give you great pleasure, 
an interest in all my 54 


gE 


t. 

Lord Melbourne, whom I have, of course, consulted about the whole affair, 
quite approves my choice, and expresses great satisfaction at this event, 
which he thinks in every way highly desirable. 

Lord Melbourne has acted in business, as he has always done towards 
me, with the greatest kindness and affection. We also think it better, and 
Albert quite approves of it, that we should be married very soon after 
Parliament meets, about the beginning of February. 

Pray, dearest uncle, forward these’ two letters to Uncle Ernest, to whom I 
beg you will enjoin strict secresy, and explain these details, which I have 
not time to do, and to faithful Stockmar. I think you might tell Louise of 
it, bat none of her family. 

I wish to keep the dear young gentlemen here till the end of next month. 
Ernest's sincere pleasure gives me great delight. He does so adore 
Albert—Ever, dearest uncle, your devoted niece, Vv. BR. 

The Prince, for his part, was equally made happy by the engage- 
ment. He wrote as follows to his maternal grandmother, the 
dowager Duchess of Saxe-Gotha :— 

Dear Grandmamma,—TI tremble as I take up my pen, for I cannot but fear 
that what I am about to tell you will at the same time raise a thought which 
cannot be otherwise than painful to you, and, oh! which is very much so to 
me also—namely, that of g- subject which has occupied us so 
much of late is at last se’ 

The Queen sent for me alone to ber room, a few days ago, and declared to 
me, in a genuine outburst of love and affection (Ergusse von Herzlichkeit und 
Liebe) that I had gained her whole heart, and would make her i ly 


was the amount of annuity 
Prince ; and in 
usly, P' 


the Prince’s religion, and that 
alluded to in the proposed 
wards severely commented upon in the House of 

The Privy Council met on the 23rd, when upwards of ty 
members assembled in the bow-room on poste y floor in B . 
ham Palace, “ Precisely at two,” the 
“Twentin. The room was tall, but 
Lord Melbourne I saw 1 
but he was not near me, I 


She returned the same evening wi 
to Windsor. Oa Jan. 16, 1840, the 0} i 

rson, and announced her intention to marry Prince Albert, On 

‘eb. 10 the marriage took 

We have preferred to lay before our readers at full length the text 
of these extremely interesting letters and memoranda concerning the 
betrothal of the Queen and Prince Albert, rather than to dwell upon 
the comparatively unimportant details of his earlier life at Coburg, 
the incidents of his boyhood, his studies at the Uni of Bonn, 
his rambles in Switzer and other matters not y differin, 
from the experi of any German youth of high rank who had 
been carefully and judiciously brought up. The character of the 
omg Sane we neds Tee, ee the best testimony is to be 
ound in a letter from his elder brother, Prince Ernest ( present 
Dake of Saxe Coburg and Gotha), addressed to the Queen in 
December, 1839 :— 


My dear Cousin,—Let me thank very sincerely for your kind answer to 





happy (dbergliicklich) if I would make her the tacrifice of sharing her life 
with her; for she said she looked on it as a sacrifice. The only thing which 
troubled her was that she did not think she was worthy of me. The joyous 
openness of manner in which she told me this quite enchanted me, and | was 
quite carried away by it. She is really most good and amiable, and I am 
quite sure Heaven has not given me into evil hands, and that we shall 
be happy together. 

Since that moment Victoria does whatever she fancies I should wish or 
like, and we talk ther a great deal about our future life, which she 
promises me to as happy as possible. Oh! the future! does it not 
bring with it the moment when I shall have to take leave of my dear, dear 
home and of you? I cannot think of that without deep melancholy taking 

ictoria 


possession of me. It was on the 15th of October that V made me this 
declaration ; and I have hitherto shrank from you. But how does 
delay make it better? The period of our is already close at band 


The Queen and the Ministers wish exceedingly that it shou! 
the first days of February, in which I acquiesced after hearing 

for it. Webave therefore fixed our departure for the 14th inst., so as to have 
= as much time as possible at home. We shall therefore follow close upon 


May I beg of you to keep the news a secret till the end of the month, as it 
will only then be made known here ? 

He replies, about the same time, to his excellent tutor, Baron 
Stockmar, who had, of course, hastened to offer his congratula- 


tions :-— 

Dear Stockmar,—A thousand th: thanks for dear, kind 
letter. a you would surely take much interest in an event which is 
so important for me, and which you yourself prepared 
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anyone, if you can only make up your 
y here. I have « 

to say to you, but must conclude, as the courier cannot wait 

I , however, to discuss the subject more fully with you by word of 

at Wiesbaden. Hoping that I shall then find 

yours truly, 


In another letter, to his own family at Coburg, he speaks calm! 
and wisely of the prospect before Seat aides . 

With the exception of my relations 
position will have ite dark 
unclouded. Bu 


il 


mouth 
you well and hearty, I remain, 
ALBERT 


Again, he says, referring to the home he was about to leave :— 
To live and to sacrifice myself for the benefit of my new country does not 
so many 


The Queen, as a good wife, always understood and sym 

with these feelin This we see by the f extract from her 
journal, written when the Duke of Coburg took leave of his son afew 
days after the marriage :— 

Oh! how I did feel for precious husband at this moment! 
yay yo — ee eet end a Ses met, Ged goats 
eae Davee ond contented What is in my power to make him happy I 





still more how 
taken with his 
and open mind. It 
less in his face of 


much you have gained in him. As yet you are chiefly 
manner, so youthfully innocent, his tranquillity, his clear 
is thus that he appears on first acquaintance. 
knowledge of men, and experi 
the world, and before his own 


were perfectly conscious, and, 
accustomed to see men in the most opposite positions 
offer. Albert never knew what it was to hesitate. Guided by 


entire confidence in him. And then only will you feel how @ treasure 
you possess in him. Your life cannot fail to be a y one. I shall be very 
glad, when the excitement of the first days is over all is quiet again, and 


when papa shal! have left England, to be a distant and unintrading 
of your new life. But how I shall then feel how much I have lost 
I trust, help mealso. Now, I feel very lonely. ERNEST. 
The remaining portion of this volume is occupied with an account 
of the first year of the married life of Sy be eh te 
etiam It is here we find 
of the 


Prince Albert gave 


It was not, however, for some time that the position as described 
above was established. For the first year or two the Prince was 
not, except on rare occasions and b —_ 
the interviews of the Queer with her 5 
taking, the Queen s 7 rea peins to inform bimbo 
, says, “ pains to inform al 

thing,” and Lord elbourne expressed much anxiety “that 

should tell him and show him ie connected with 
affairs .. .” “he did not at this mueh part in 


tly estranged from it ; and not only so, but who would have 
lenied him, even in which in private 
families belongs to the h , and without which, it may 
be added, there cannot be true or in domestic 


comfort or happiness 
The Prince himself easily saw the necessity of his asserting 
“To my home life,” he writes to Prince Léwenstein, in 


long den in this condition. 
same time 
proper position as head of the family ; 
udgment and right feeling of the Queen, as well as to her singu- 
lari henest and straightforward nature ; but thanks, more than all, 


to mutual love and perfect confidence which bound the Queen 
and Prince to each other, it was impossible to up any separation 
or of interests or duties between them. To those who 


af 


have often had the 
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Here we have the first announcement o' 
the whole of his future life was guided, and 
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Victoria in her 
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later he gave the noble quoted, of “sinking his 
individual existence in cock of the ni | 

Slowly but surely, acting on that principle, did he establish his 
position ; and so entirely was it by the f, so 
unreservedly and confidingly did she throw herself upor her husband's 
support, relying in all — of difficulty on his judgment, and 
acting in all things is advice, that, when sudden! ved of 
that support, her sense of the loss which she had sustained as Queen 
found expression in the pathetic words, that it would now be, in 
fact, “the beginning of a new reign |” . 

From the moment of his hment in the English palace as 
the husband of the Queen, his object was to maintain, and, if possible, 
even raise, the character of the Court. With this view he knew that 
it was not enough that his own conduct should be in truth free 
from reproach—no shadow of a shade of should by possi- 
bility attach to it. He knew that in his position every action would 
be scanned—not always possibly in a friendly spirit ; that his goings 
out and comings in would be watched, and that in re ee 
however little disposed to be censorious, there would alwa: 
found some prone, were an opening afforded, to exaggerate even 
to invent stories »gainst him, and to put an uncharitable construction 
on the most innocent acts. He therefore from the firet laid down 
strict, not to say severe, rules for his own guidance. He imposed a 
degree of restraint and self-denial upon bis own movements which 
could not have been otherwise than irksome, had he not been sus- 
tained by a sense of the advantage which the Throne would derive 
from it, He denied himself the pleasure—which, to one so fond as 
he was of personally watching and inspecting improvement 
that wasin would have been very great—of walking at will 
about town, ver he went, whether in a carriage or on horse- 
back, he was accompanied by his equerry. He no visits in 
general society. His visits were to the studio of the artist, to 
museums of art or science, to institutions for good and benevolent 
purposes. Wherever a visit from him, or his presence, could tend to 
advance the real good of the people, there his horses might be seen 
waiting; neverat the door of mere fashion. Scandal itself could 
take no liberty with his name. He loved to ride through all the dis- 
tricts of London where building and improvements were in progress, 
more especially when they were such as would conduce to the health 
or recreation of the 


bright, loving smile with which he ever 
where he had been, what new a he seen, what studios, 
&e., he had visited. Riding for mere riding’s sake he disliked.” 
“There were some, undou y, who would gladly have seen his 
conduct the reverse of all this, with whom he would have been more 
popular had he shared habitually and indiscriminately in the gaieties 
of the fashionable world—hbad he been a attendant at the 
urse-— the ihoyal even, it 


instrumental in accomplishing. 








MUSIC, 


Covert GARDEN closed its doors on Saturday last, to reopen them 
on Saturday week, Aug. 15, for a series of orchestral 

concerts ; theatre having been taken for six months by Mr. 
Russell for that purpose. concerts will be similar to those 
carried on by the late Mr. Alfred Mellon; but on a greater scale 
and of a more recherché character. It is said that Signor Bottesini 





arge portion 
dislike the expense and trouble of going to the opera under un- 
meaning conditions, which it would be well to dispense with 
al 


annual concert of the students of the Royal Academy of 
Pele took place at ae ee Rooms on Wednenday week. 
The orchestra, consisting an t pupils academy 
was numerically strong yn : 
and was conducted by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, the sub-principal 


the of the 
pianoforte-playing of Mr, Townsend (a pupil of Mr. Harold Thomas), 
whose ‘ormance of the first movement of Sterndale Bennett's 
-concerto in F minor called forth warm and well-deserved use, 
Mr. Hallet’s clarinet-playing was also much admired, as was Miss M. 
Vaccai’s “ Romeo e Giulictta,” = 


many eminent members of the musical profession were among the 
Two fal on the have begun to 
aah eae of the musical the preco- 
city of their talent. They are and Le Jeune, sons 
of Mr. Le Jeune, the eminent of the Ambassa- 

j—boys of twelve thirteen years of Instances 
of ee music; but 

to 


that these two ‘ise to be a instance to the contrary, 

a ee ee 
wers eq t 

UP geaceen of which the history of the art has given a 


profession; and our chief celebritiese—Goss, Turle, Benedict, and 


others—have expressed the unbounded and delight given 
scaled by Gon hapeceten mune lgthe cnpuees ed Iaeaeane pen 
con m success t 
performance at Exeter Hall. A few 


8 we had the pleasure, 
along with a few lovers of music, to hear the at the 


on 
Sardinian Ambaseador’s ; and we want words to express the 
fw ple tages yb ne gee felt, The pieces 


fu D minor, his fantasia in G@ major, and Handel's 

* But be waters —_ them,” ee Egypt. 
This performance— the unger er, rthur—was, 
perhaps, the most ar A of tem Hi The young performer 








showed a command of the pedals which certainly we have never 
heard equalled, and the effect of the whole was astounding. In 
short, these boys seated at the organ are youthful giants, They 
already rival our greatest masters; and their future greatness, if a 
gracious Providence permit them to pursue their brilliant career, 
transcends the bounds of our imagination, 


THE THEATRES, 


LitTLE novelty can be now expected, and, except for occasional 
matters, we must await patiently the reopening of the winter 
season. A slight change has taken place at the gee, 
Miss Sedgwick having exchanged The Coquette for eighbour 
Constance in Sheridan Knowles’s drama of “The Love Chase.” This 
is a character in which she has always evinced much talent and dis- 
played considerable force of style; nor are her ty at all di- 
minished. The cast was generally effective. Mr. and Chippendale 
made an excellent pair of senile lovers, and Sir William Fondlove and 
Widow Green bave seldom been more characteristicall — 
Mr. Howe as Wildrake was good, as were also Mr, gers as 
Trueworth and Mr. Kendal as Master Waller. Lydia was well 
sustained Ione Burke. The farce of “To Paris and Back for 
Five Po ” succeeded, in which Mr. Buckstone has assumed 
the part of Snozzle, and still commands the laughter of the audience 
as powerfully as he did fifteen years ago, when he first appeared in 
the character. , 

The French plays at St. James's have been continued during the 
week, On Tuesday M, Ravel took his benefit, on which occasion 
Mr. Charles Mathews gave his services, taking the part of Brown, 
in “L’ Anglais Timide,” which, it will be recollected on his visit to 
Paris, he performed for fifty nights at the ThéAtre des Variétés. 
So great has been the success of the Parisian drama at this house 
that it has been determined to repeat the experiment next year, and 
in all probability it will become an institution in future—one 
calculated to be of great service to the stage and the public, 











OHESS, 


TO CORRESPON’ “NTS. 

AX ExPposiTOR.—No arrangements whatever appear to have been made by the acting 
committee of the Pesto (haze Congress Sev oSretiistas He meeting. For such publicity 
as it obtained are indebted almost — to English organs of chess, which, 
with MW » gratuitously opened the 1h wo t of the 
Now that the tourney is concluded, it is to be hoped that the 

commirsion will show its sense of services #0 dered an distribu- 
2 anes gues and to the papers in question. 


B 

KR. Wns, Wolverhampton. — We have received your note, and if you will favour us with 
& more precise address it shall be answered 

OBSERVER, Aachen.—i. Your query has certainly but little affinity to chess. The 

sentiment embodied in the familiar quotation ‘‘Quem Jupiter vult perdere dementat 

eo in enid to be derived from a fragment of Athen’ *, Ora d6 dacuer, on. 

‘ou speak of Signor M. as being « very ingenious “ strat) 7 t 
imply that he is « composer of problems, or that he is skilfulin play? 3. Weshall 
4 room for some notice of the Cologne meeting. 

Raby CASTLE.—In our last number we gave the eral result of the play for the 

details you should refer to the second “ Synoptical 

7 ‘orid, which shows what each combatant 


iste 
KD. K.—Mr. de Vere stood fifth on the list at the conclusion of the journey; by no 








D. GC. L.—The is and we shall endeavour to gratify it by gi 
. the best gemnes fd yy fF A tf thast 
prize-problema. 
*¢* A majority of the answers to pondents | ded for this week are 





PROBLEM No. 1223, 
By Mr. W. 8. Pavitt. 
We have the pleasure to present this week one of the Competing Problems 
in the Paris Tourney. 





























White to play, and mave in three moves. 


THE PROBLEM TOURNEY, HANDICAP POOL, ETOC., OF THE PARIS 
CHESS CONGRESS. 


The first event of ley = Chess Meeting of 1867 having 


been ttoa distribution of the prizes on Monday, the 
22nd ult., the attention of the committee was turned to the Problem 





t tribunal ; and so ti 
performed their tot the exatiination eee Gaaaed 


of w is confidently to Conrad Bayer. The second 
prise, we are tok upon the same anthority, has been adjudged 
to a set with the motto, “Beauty before Difficulty,” which with equal con 
fidence is believed to be the composition of the celebrated American 
jist, Mr, 8. Loyd ; and the third to a set with the motto, “ L’ancre de 

” aa to the authorship of which conjecture is at fault. 

The Handicap Pool, w was to follow the great tournament, has 
resolved iteelf into a tourney, to be played upon the same conditions as the 
former, with the difference that a drawn yame counts as half a won game for 
cach of the two players concerned in it, It is played at the Café de la 
Régence instead of at the Salon des Echecs of the tion, and the prizes 


; 
A 
3 








THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
7 — =~ py —_ this week's ee eaten several 
ustrations Special Reports on ifferent classes 
of the Paris Tanititee, prepared by order of 


of Lioyd’s Registry for a system of composite 
vurions Kinde of oa I od toals for = 


waterproof and t 

Wilks, of Gheltenbase which 
mendation of Sir Samuel Baker. In the department of 
goldsmith’s fine art, we present an Engraving of a beantiful vase, 
manufactured by Messrs, Elkin; and Oo., of Regent-street, for 
the centreplece of a service of plate ordered for a Borbay merchant. 
The stall occupied Messra, ©. F, Hancock, Son, and Oo, of 
Bruton firm in the same 


shown in the f f the British 5 
pam Ae aA part o! Section, on first pa 








James’s-street. Some improvements in the machinery of clocks and 
watches, by Mr, Frodsham, of the Strand, are represented in con- 
nection with Mr. Weld’s report on that subject. 

In reference to the report of Mr. Cope, R.A., on the class of paintings 
in oil, we have engraved one picture exhibited by a British artist, 
which is an interesting and Seccstataie work, The subject, so 
well treated by Mr. Sant, was suggested, we believe, by a touching 
Pessege of Sir Richard Steele’s in the Tatler, quoted by Mr. 

keray in his “ Lectures on the English Humouriste,” which 
me Ny our readers will, no doubt, remember. 

“The first sense of sorrow I ever knew,” Steele says, “ was upon 
the death of my father, at which time I was not quite five yeare old 
but was rather annoyed at what all the house meant than possessed 
of a real understanding why nobody would play with us. I remember 
I went into the room where his body lay and my mother sat weeping 
by the side of it, I had my battledore in my hand and fell a beating 
the coffin and calling ‘ pape !’ for, I know not how, I had some 
idea he was locked up there. My mother caught me in her arms, 
and, transported beyond all patience of the silent grief she was before 
in, almost smothered me in her embraces, and told me, in a flood of 
tears, ‘ Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no more, for 
they were going to put him underground, whence he would never 
come to us again.’” 

The interior of the “ Egyptian okel” in the Exhibition Park cer- 
tainly requires a few words of explanation, What is an Egyptian 
okel ? It is a building of composite and heterogenous uses, peculiar 
to Egypt and some other countries of the Levant, being at once a 
caravanserai, or lodging-house for travellers, a bazaar, a range of work- 
shops, and a storehouse or granary, with other miscellaneous occu- 
patons, when required. This okel, which the Commissioners of the 

ceroy of Egypt have erected in the Champ de Mars, contains also 
a café, open ae greg | with a free supply of hookahs, narghilehs, 
and cups of coffee, to all visitors who can show a ticket granted by 
the Egyptian Commissioners, There is also a museum of anthro- 
pology, with a collection of 500 heads of mummies and some 
mummies entire. The trades and handicrafts practised in the okel 
are those of the Oairo jewell embroiderers and lacemakers, 
saddlers and harness-makers, dealers in fancy pi mats, and a 
variety of trinkets, with the ubiquitous barber and hairdresser, The 
shopkeeper sits at his work in front of his own door, ready to talk 
with any passenger who may be tempted to become a customer for 
his wares, The porticoes around the covered court of the okel form 
an le promenade, The architectural structure and features of 
this building are copied from different okels at Asouan, Girgeh, and 
Queneh, 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE BELGIANS FROM LONDON. 
THE proceedings, from day to day, in connection with the visit of 
the Belgian Rifle Volunteers, to the moment of their departure on 
Monday week, were duly reported in our last, We now give two 
Illustrations of their embarkation at Westminster Bridge, and of 





Somerset oy and marched, about eleven, through the Strand, 
Charing-cross, 


air, the Brabancgonne, was repeatedly played by the 
gians were conducted to the pier and on 
board the steam-boats in detachments of 150 at a time, 
Six of the ordinary river boats were employed for their 
conveyance to Gravesend, besides one, the Fairy, occupied by the 
ladies invited as —— and an , the Swift, on board of 
which were Colonel Loyd-Lindsay and the other members of the 
Reception Committee, accompanied by Colonel Grégoire, the com- 
manding officer of the Belgians, with his staff. The band of the 
Honourable Artillery Company was on board the Fairy. The tide 
being very low, it was nearly two hours before the whole party 
could get cn board, When the last detachment bad embarked 
the six steamers mans the Belgian riflemen arrang 
themselves around the Swift, in the middle of the river; and the 
whole squadron moved off slowly, passing under the bridge and down 
the Thames in the manner which appears in our Engraving on 
age 117, The vast assemblage of spectators, which by this time 
led every ae lace on Westminster Bridge, the piers, the 
stairs, the terraces of the Houses of Parliament, the Thames Embank- 
ment, and in the adjacent streets, kept up an incessant roar of the 
loudest and most enthusiastic cheering; while the music of three 
military bands on board the steam-boats harmonised with these 
tumultuous acclamations. At the Charing-cross Bridge, Waterloo, 
Blackfriars, and London Bridges, the same demonstrations were 
made, 
WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will of the Hon. Lady Charlotte Matilda Greville, of 
Baton-place, Pimlico, was proved in the London Court under £16,000 per- 


sonalty, the executors appointed being her nephew, the Right Hon. George 
Guy, 1 of Warwick and Brooke, and her sister, the Hon. Lady 


to my sister, Lady Louisa Caroline Ann Greville, and I appoint my said sister 
and my nephew executrix and executor.” 

The will of Sir Jobn Stuart Hippisley, Bart., of Manor 
ouse, Wells, Somerset, was administered to, in the Court at Wells, by his 


Fl 


is to all 
The will of the Rev, Joseph Richard Coope, late Vicar of 
amy ed wp tS A in the Court at Shrewsbury, by 
Frances hy 4 qe ft and 
The pereonalty is sworn under 200000 : > 


It is asserted by the San Francisco papers that forty tons of 
silver and six of gold are sent away from that city every month. 
Recently a gentleman residing in New York celebrated at 


the same time his “ )” his eldest daughter's “ silver wedding,” 
and the wedding of youngest daughter. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


In_the Second Edition, in 1 in 1 vol, demy Svo, with two 
Portraits on Steel, by William Holl, from Paintings in the pos- 
—— of Her Majesty the Queen, price ifs, 

YEARBS 


mY 8 E EABLY 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
Compiled Lt 1 PRTECR | So Majcety the the QUEEN, 
der the direct: ajest: 4 
-- — tena nt- General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ATCHARD and OO., Booksellers and 
Patan wy —— - pSopetaens to H.B.H. the Princess 
of Wales ans the Bepel | Fisseilie, Lenten, 
Books sent free by post.—A Tiberal discount for cash. 


ATCHARD and CO.’8 STOCK, — The 
largest Arerrtment in a of NBW and STANDARD 
Le ow conn SS Ve moroceo, calf, and cloth 


bindin 
Also, SSIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and CHURCH SERVICES, of 
all sizes, in ivory, morocco, and calf bindings, from ts. to 7 ga. 








NEW MUSIC. 
HE FLOWER GIRL WALTZ,—Performed 


before his pm ae ke Majesty the Saltan, at the grand ball at 
the India House, mak pesven ihe most charming and attractive Waltz 
of the evening.— DUFF and orawanr, 20, Ox ford-street. 





HE FLOWER GIRL WALTZ,—This 
charwing Waltz, a ——— performed with 
such brilliant effect at the grand ball at the India House, is now 
ready. Solo or Duet sent Oi uen 
DuFF and STEWART, 20, P Oxtord-strest. 





Nites SONG—THE FLOWER GIRL. 
pay 


ith eest cuseeny, a2 
yb vent tor Is 18 stamps ; 


Fand STEWART, w, 





TEW SONG.—THE GOLDEN DAYS. By 
RICHARD FREDERICK HARVEY. a elegant and 
yn ey Se ee DUre and Sunwant, D, Oxtord st. 





abo, Bibles and er eee in cases, suitable tor ning and 
Wedding 2gs. to { 
London : 187 y, W. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HE HUGUENOT FAMILY. BY SARAH 
TLER, Author of “ Citeyenne - 
LESLIE TYRRELL. By GEORG ANA M. CRAIK. 
THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. EILOART. 
ALEC’S BRIDE. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” 
A WOMAN'S TRIALS. By GRACE RAMSAY. 
CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, M4 58, bound. 
UBST and BLACKSTT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





£EW SON G—LOVING WORDS. 

Composed by BICHARD FREDERICK HARVEY. The 
words are uncxceptionable and the music remarkably pretty. Sent 
for 18 stamps.—DU FF and STEWART, 2), Oxford-street. 





1 ‘M A TIMID, NERVOUS MAN, Song. 

J.W. CHERRY. This is a very amusi hly effective, 

andw  - rong, suited for any society. ‘Maw fr 18 stampa, 
FF and STEWART, 20, Oxford 





RAMPTON’S SPRING MUSIC-FOLIOS, 
These useful dee wae binding, may be had 





This day is published, in 2 vola., post Syo, Zis., 


N THE BOULEVARDS; or, Memorable 
Men and Things. Sketched on the 8 ot, 1853-66, Together 
with Ra to ae and ee oy W. BLANCHARD 


JERRO = ina lobe. 
Lendon : _ ALLEN and Co., "3, “Waterioo-place, aw. 





MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
Fourth Edition, in 3 vols, now resdy, 
UPERT $O@Ovpow ti ug, 
Ry the Lathes of ® "Lady Andlay’s Secret,” &. 


TOE “THE NEW N NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM * * BELGRAVIA.” 


C I K Cc E, 


ONUMENTS,—* Fors h's Book of 


ital Des * Second Edition, 
with Introdvetion by the Rev. CHAS. BO EDL, Mak, Post-free, 


Se. 64. — MASTERS and 805, New Bond-street, London. 








MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Now publishing, Four Whele-page Illustrations, Monthly, 
E L J a ee te” 
“ The best shilling magazine which England possesses,” — 





EAD-SEA FRUIT.—This new Novel, 
Illustrated 


in emboased cloth, at 2s. ; 
DuFF and brawanr. Son baterd-strest, 


IANOFORTE, 20 guineas—good, sound, 
dband Cottage Piano’ by Oetamann and Co., with 

the additional keys, metallic plate, and all the latest improve- 
ments ; equal to new, having been Sa ay need for a short 
time only, Original ‘price 40 gs. seen at 27, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 








WENTY GUINEAS.—JOHN 
BBOADWOOD and sou BOUDOIR GRAND “y~ 4 
FORTE, in excellent condition, for SALE, for immediate cash. 
May be seen at 27, Baker-street, Po. tman-equare, 


f[ CstOaL BOX DEPOT for NICOLE 





f- , erie aes agrenente, | A a ehoice pee y= me 
f Boxes ple: »pular Aira ist o! bes Prices 
gratis and post-frea.—11 ana 13, Cornhill, London. 





AQUES’S PRIZE-MEDAL CROQUET, 
with all the gh yng Sea, 
Causion. To gard again interior i 
aques and Son,” on en 





ANCOOCK, BUBBROOK, and OO, 
(Limited), now EDWIN W. EETER, 
MACHINE-¥ Lom FRWRLLERY, of \8-caras gold, 


To be obtained only at 37, Bond-street, London. 





M. B. BRADDON. Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


ARKS OF LONDON : _Historical and 





mn. Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


IRDS OF PREY. By the Author of 

“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., pow soqenrios to 3a wy 

London a conducted by M, rice One 
Shilling, Monthly. 











HE MOST READABLE MAGAZINE 


published is CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Price 6d. Compare 
it with any other Magazine at double the price. 


iwO NIGHTS WITH GLASGOW 
THIEVES. at the Editer of “ Recollections of a Prison 
Matron.” See CA LL’S MAGAZINE for July and Ange, 
PPER CLASS TRADES UNIONS. —See 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for July and August. 


HAMBEBES'S 


In the beginning of 


JOURNAL. 
Gee of 2 See Eats ge FF hore 4 
Massingberd,” entitied 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
HE LITTLE MODELLER, — How to 


Make a Model Village, besutifully coloured, and six others ; 
vings, with full instructions, post-free for |4 stamps. 
H, G. CLARKE and 0O., 2, Garrick-street. 

















HE MAGIO DONKEY 6.—Boars of 
Langhten— Shep ventutd sntesioge & ir extra- 


evolutions, daly, ir sent 
post-free for 14 stam ps. — & CLARE aoa 00" 2 Poe pair 


OTICHOMANIE,—W. BARNARD 





continues to keep « large of Designs, &e., 
Jer thin ext, andi bas ust somtved assortment of giaes 
jor decorating.—‘@, Connanght-terrace, London, W. 





INDING Eh Hatt rari Volpns bud nt LONDON 
Sec tf cmt cacianc teen tune a. 
oie to LEIS: Soars = | oper, 13, Shoe-lane, London. 


RABIC MANUSCRIPT, the Smallest in 





ANDSOME GILT FRAME for the 
ad and vorninhed 64 GRO. Rin, , SS 
34, St Martin’s-lane. he 





























HE 18-CARAT MACHINE-MADE 
equTERs StkS ree. 
—\y-y 


: Cole = 


Bee, Etruscan other Patterns, 
atthe J EWELLEED wo IE hive vaincy w Wit 
Conduit-street, Bond-street, 





HE 18-CARAT GOLD MACHINE- NE-MADE 
bein ag ey a As 4 7 in 2 
at the JE as EDINBURGH, 


AS Ch 
Photspraphe of tho above sent on application, 


N the Matter of JOSEPH DAORE, a 
of unsound mind, ao Somnt een eae anaes the 


inter tate) & a nal estate, are, on or before the wean a 
November, y hae a solicitors, te come in -_ 4 
mee or Rinitred be lore the Masters in Lunacy, at bal office, 

0, 45, 's-inn- fields, in the heme | of Middlesex; or, in 
Gotantt thereof, they will be peremptorily precluded from the 
bene ft of al! proceedings ngs in the above matter.— Dated this Zird day 
of July, } 


JAMES, CURSE « and SAEs, m, Ely-place, anton, 
Nanson Clatterbuck, of the 
ae of ‘es Solicitors. 


ALVEBN COLLEGE, 
The LORD AD Bisiio HOP OF WORCESTER, 


The Rev. MARTHOR FABER, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of New Co! 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—The Next Term 
commences on WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 14 


OARDING-SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, at OBER-LATINSTEIN near Coblents, on 
by be. sob ie the principles of P me and Diesterweg, 








may be of Miss Pretorius, 
wistock-place, W.C., London. 


p4srs. EXHIBITION! 
ean be insured 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JO 





TRAY there and back, 
or 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KIN the DOUBLE JOURNEY, 
CL. EIR STAY IN PARIS. 
She a eas the principal Railway Stations in 


at COOK'S EXCURSION OFFICE, Oh Plest-strest 
And at the Odiows, 10, Regent-street, aid 64 Coranitt 


. J. Vias, Secretary. 





TAR AND GARTER HOTEL and 


TAVERN, RICHMOND-HILL,—The N FYgE- 
50m is NOW OPEN for the e Season. Se 











Ten til Nine dail of all received (petvately) 
tangent at any time suiting con Leesens one 
Noc © extras, Imp din 

Right or Twelve a Separate to 





which depar AR 
rb Agent to the Went 
HE INVENTORS’ 





PATENTRIGHT 





tates, a 
J. W. Mogavusy, 





AIR JEWELLER. —G,. HOOPER.—Your 
own Hair 
free. — harles-street, ‘Onferd- -street, London, 


ECONDHAND WATCHES, in Gold and 


yy by eminent makers, 





ARPET SALESMAN WANTED,— 


AN. A Liberal with 
will be given to a man that ly his business. ‘Apply | the 
to Mr. Maxwell, se o 


OLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
11 and 12, Cornhill, London, Manafastaring Silveramiths, 
have the ee to announce that they have finished several New 
Peiterns of SILVER TEA and COFFEK SERViCEs of elegant 
ange highest eo “he Seow ing ove: are mach approved :— 
“Rt toy Chased 
only 


--£17 8 0) Silver Coffeepot . £15 10 © 
Silver Teapot . +. BI | sire Teapot .. « 13 2 0 
Silver Sugar Basin ;. 80 Silver °ugar Basin .. 712 6 
Silver Cream Ewer .. 5 10 a, Cream Ewer .. 414 0 

2410 0 mwe 


Silver table and i late, incladi Waiters, ink- 
stands, Prize Cu aod Fie Fiower-stands, drawiogs aad 
estimates of w Riy be forwarded on app’ ication. - 








M 4 * 433. an wes s, 
Nos, 77 and 7%, Oxtord-atrest, Went Bnd, 





ELEBRATED BHLEOTRO-PLATR, 











Plain. Thread. 5-49 
Electro Silver, on Best Nickel | let , 2nd ist | Qnd/ ist | and 
Qual! Quai Qual/Qual/Qusi|/Qua? 
Table ¥F dom, | 48a.| 26a,/ 70s.) 54s. haa, 
Bemeetprossrona a | S| gar] | 2] 
Tea Spoons ee is | ge so iM 











CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, BEST QUALITY ONLY, 
Blades secured to Handles, | xniven | inives, | Ourvere 








~in, balance, white, perdon, — | lSs, Od. | its 64 | én 64 
oo “ = | m8. 04. lia, Od | 7a Oc 
4-in. round = | Ma. Od. | 1%, Od, | On, Od, 
Fine white, silver ferules | 40a. Od | 30s, Od. | 135, o& 








The lete, 
Cn SS Se eeD rene nae 























adjiad a6 adiadia 
Fodte Knives, per den, . to eo 30/8 0) 320/30 
Dessert dit: woliwe be woisgelweisie 
Garver, Joint, papel. $0/| 66) 66) 76; 90) Séille 
Cat of Cutlery, plate, Lamps, 
—~— ‘enders, Fireirons, Iron Bedsteads, Copper and Goods, 


an Co, (46, King William-street), London Bridga 


_—pae DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA; 
and TOILET SERVICES,—The N ewest and Best. Pattern® 





Seere oe view 
description of cuT i yy great variety. 
The och bas been selected with much care, and is admirably 
sn 


t 
A large parti fo of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining 
novelty with beauty. 


(CT RED R'PRAROE bo Lodgete-alll, RO 
ALFRED B. i, B9, Ladgate-bill, B.C, Katvblished 1700, 


ATHS AND TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 

8S. BURTON has - LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted ex- 
elusively to the lay of Baths and Toilet Ware, The stock of 
ea 





coun Portable Showers, 7 ta; Piller lar Showers, £3 to 
is a * 
$ = jie od. to Ste. | Hip, ae 9 


. Totlet’ Ware in great 
rea, 
fines of Wales, seta s profusaly- Museratsd 





ma vend Sa, Oniord-street, W. Manufactories adjoininz. 


OVELTIES in FURNITURE, 
All kinds of Tasteful Decorative Cabinet and Upholstery 
Spataee, Contatan, Goulemaas, anne the oe eee aonatel 


NOSOTITS Decorative Cabinet and sralshiog yl nd a 





can be desired at 














Fo ag 
perfect in condition, and at half Ps oost. 
and MCU TLLOCH "S, 22, rs London, 
ptive Catalogues gratis and post- Sant coentiedion 


F. DENT, 33 and -street, 
M. ry ay £0 8 6 een wo 














ILLINERY SALESWOMAN WANTED. 
KENNINGTON and JEREER, of LADY as Shi 
the Services an Energetic and Ex ogy ty 
WOMAN in their Millinery Sh: 
nd the most liberal, with , and ng. 
Apply, by_letter, to » Maxwell, Mackie’s Hotel, Lronmonger- 
lane, London. 











tet 308, 209, 300. Oxtord-ctrest "Partie | 
On | SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE. 


AYES ttted with ter-tanks and filters. 
rot of the best, most 
Tiere, Sad’ sallabig chasasten, Wenhem Lake les Ghivercd te 





po ay Thustrated Price free, at the Sole Office of 
M, ¥. Dent, 33 and Charing-crras, London WENHAM LAKE ICB OOMP. 140, Strand, London, 
YESIGHT, VON @ Re FE'S \ fT Le Lama BrARruEer ASELIERS, in Crystal, Gl Ormoul 
_— ® the UNDERCLOTHING and BABY LINEN DEPARTME) 8. sta! ass, ouln, or 
ETER large Drapery Concern in Scotland, Application to be made f Ld ; J 
Ki lortomer it~ 4 the exact condition of the sight, tr ‘etter nein qa ted former tant iona— Addr on view. Every article marked wath betes — 
r,* gat... —F-- V1 1 Bow-churehyand, London, at — 








8, and B, SOLOMONS, 
and “ 





AUTION.—Trade Marks Act.— Users of 
( } imitations of the PATENT 


UCIBL under 
Kone are tale stn in full MondaNs Pause 
aw Paris 1867, the ONLY drev-clnas Modal 











On the Prices te od. lia., Mis., 420, Te. ona 

tah and Df Optistana, 38, Albemasio-sh, 
OUBIST TELBSOOPE, price 5s,; free 
«4. ater — ty a time by « charch 
five mien» ty and the phases of Venus 





ITZROY POCKET Wi WeatEEs -' GLASS, 
my 











on., foretelling 
yocenre are of ie ns Settee a of mo Fig tpt 
EW OPERA and FIELD GLASS and 
the Resens = Glass, }0e. 108, sent tree: the, best 
Recenmsianye & ‘a SE en ae 
ue it ise beutiful giaea” Lord Git Most 
ie vurprising|y ita price.” Shr Dighy. Gayley-—* Wonder: 
fy Te Sgsts only, Smal are Peery, Bad 7} 
raha ey hap 
ond mot 9 males, 64. Gnly to. be had dreet from Salou 
trade marks,“ “and h are on each, 
PECTACLES PERFECTLY ADAPTED 
THE VISOMETER, 0 ss to the ot 


f 
| 














/— Vv 
OnigR.— Holborn Vaey raprorenente. | EES 
porary premises) 103, 


OTICE,— Messrs. CARPENTER and 








BY **®* GARDEN REQUISITE 
KEPT IN STOCK 


CARTERS NEW SEED WAREHOUSES, 











High Holborn, wo. 
0opD TAPEBESTBY 
A Lp 
in 
Pe 
‘and 9, Bernere-cteest, wv. 
Pp4zavers SOLIDAIRES., 
aay ghR eases 
are prepared to supply machine-made solid Floors te say 
HE “VOWEL” (Paris Prize Medal) 


WASHING- MACHINE received the 
Sirs Mate tse at Baga tad Oo Oi 
new or ’ 
street, London ; Manchester, and 





F, THOMAS and CO.’"8 NEW PATENT 

WY, Seren ea reat 

Gores and BAK &E B'S 
with the newest the best and simplest ever 


eared are 








HE WHEELER AND WILSON LOCK. 
eae 2 





Ca LAMPSand CHANDELIERS, 
SA. Serre Sreta seen rae amet 
43, g-cress, 


eerie Soran, 








IN ewes 
Free rs pton-road, Knigatsbridge, 
mf MAPLE and CO.—CARPETS, CARPETS, 
Good etal Brussels, 3s. 











MAPLE and CO. for MUSLIN 
value h Lang] long Net at 


Jaa arse 





plete, Iron ‘ 
ote. ; Brass handsome 
gi eee ge, ef: 
a; 
description, 
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INTS ON HOUSEHOLD TASTE, 

" for 1864. —With a view to mest the demand 
re of an artistic character, THE ART-FURNI- 
are pre- 

Purnitare of an 

b ‘ost of the Furnitare has 
ia Tete” ee on 





made Date Patter ee rarde of 300 shapes conetant SONS. 31, on, view oF 
a 
Bernere-street, W. Catalogue sent poat- tree, 





FOR SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
STRACHAN WOOL SEEGE, 


in every Colour, several New Shades of 
and an endles Mh Rw? Pure Aipesas, Beach Lineeye, are, 
— ‘thousand Fay Suits in the above La, 


Patterns free.—PETER 


IBLNSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 











SNOW READY, ALL THE NEW PATTERNS, IN 


ANCY FLANNELS (all Wool), 
and sinter ot of One Rete ee on cal bn Ok or pou. 
Patterns free._PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxford-street. 





REOWSMITH’ 8 SOLID PARQUET 
for Halls, 
carpet, 


rl lowering the boards round the 
Floor fixed and polished, 9s. 64. ft. sup. 
80, New Bond-street, W. 


w... ive, +o. 
an Oak Parquet 


NEW FRENCH MUSLINS TO BE 
we LOD eur 





A BROwsMITH's WEST-END DEPOT 
from ss Ret tor Tpntnen Uns Saget, Sot wes 


cheapness, and 
Warranted to stand any climate.—80, 


‘ew Bond-street, W. 





RROWSMITH’'S INTERIOR 

DECORATIONS and PAPEBRHANGINGS. — The New 

Imitation Silk and Papers. Designs and Bstimates, and 
‘ks executed to the tn and Tele of th of Sa gone. 





PUREST and ORIENTAL CARPETS 
at Reduced Prices. 
GREGORY ana co, 212 and 21‘, Regent-street, London. 
Esto blished 1923, 





RENCH PAPERHANGINGS ond 
Decorations of Designa 
yy mrt ot the oe riven for House Painters und Decors 
ver COLLS and sod ON Decorators, 3, memnetectesmaanall 


in bottles a: 
gy > ee Stores, London-bridge, 4. 


IEBIG'S BETRACT OF Rt 
(Bxtractum Carnis manufactured 


and 





3 





ALL OUR SUMMER DRESSES ARE NOW 


Gali? AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Cretonne Cloth, Nankin ditto, 
ai iY variety of other new A gy] 


16a. 64, ; formerly 14a. 6d. 
Patterns tree _PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, “O.itord-strest, w. 


WO THOUSAND DRESS LENGTHS 





Patterns free.—P 





ATERPROOF 


PETER 
The Illustrated Manual of 





ACHTING and SEASIDE JACKETS. 
variety in Navy Blue, 
Flan Velvet 


Tweed, Serge, Diagonal, 
Pile, Li Grenadi. 
al, Cash Brel "and Trimmed 











economical stock AF oem PETER ROBINBOMN'S 100 to 108 Ontted- erect, W 

ft noted to Sg of oe and | The Illustrated Manual of away and sent free 
most seabetionte tee cob ll Te So aot 

ver 
in any climate, Sold by Fortnum, Mason, and Oo. ; aod AMES LOCKE and CO. respectfully 
Winn taane ok Picnic te the oll Chamieta, Halien A to call attention to their laoge end ay Se 
oF 
aa SILK AND vaNeY CLORH YAGkEIS, 


Agents, Crosse and Blackwell, London ; ’ 
ented ty Bemupae, Gree, ane Oilmen generally throughont 





i ensara 8 TBAS are Eight ea per lb, 
mdon ; Chemists 
iloreteens and Oo, 





BREAKFAST. 
E 2 2's c 0 COA 
4 Gaels poms an ie oz‘ er fis on the poapacation, 





FRENCH AND NORWICH F rincy DRE CY DRESSES, 
Costumes 


and _Briti« mere Wove ad 
BLACK EMBROIDERED PEPLUM AND STRIPED ALGERIAN 
Ditto, Travelli ing cot nes nite and W 
FANCY AND CLAN TARTAN WOOL 8 


ani 
BY APPOINTMENT MO BER M THE quam 
and to ~~! ness the Princess of W: 
7 118, London. 


ANSFLECTUM JU POEs 





“ Wear Lr Fn well.” -} 
“For yachtizg and the seaside are most economical.”"—Qnueen. 
ADDLEY BOU 37, Piccadilly. 





yo PATTERNS my KING and CO,, 
Regent-+ 


London. 


OR LADIES.—TRAVELLING- CLOAKS, 


with or without Sleeves, ons guinea each. Made expranty 
for traveling wear.—JAYb’, the Tooten General Mourning Ware- 
house, 247, 219, and 251, Regent-street 





PATTERNS POST-FREE.—A BANK&UPT'S STOCK OF 


EASIDE and AUTUMN DRESSES, 
at KING'S, 2:3, Regeot-street, 


ta 11) the Pall Dre 


Bs. Lh 
Gre nes, 


= > 
an. 64. 
Linseys, 
4a. 64. 


Alpscas, 
Sa. 6d. 


Patterns sent post- free. —Addros: to King and Co., 


IN O7108.—BAKER and ORISP’S ANNUAL 
and a OnMAT | + Ez 
BANKRUPTS 


STOCK. 
Bvery Artic!e Redacei 
to half price. 








BAKER AND CRIS2’S 



































A NNUAL REDUCTIONS and 
BANERUPT 
Foulard Silks, sh 9 6 Patterns post-free. 
Fancy Silks, 1 1 © Patterns ‘ee. 
Black Bilk 1 1 @ Patterns 
P filks, 015 6 Patterns 
Mas)in Dresses, © 1114 Patterns it 
Fancy Dresses, © 211 Patterns 
Cambrics, © 311 Patterns post-free. 
Grenadine Dresses, © 311 Patterns post-f 
Chambrays,0 5 6 Patterns post-free. 
Wi . © 4 6 Patterns post-free. 
Woe) © 7 6 _ Patterns post-free. 
and Crisp, 193, Regent-street. 
A NNUAL REDUCTIONS AND 
BANKRUPT'S 8ST 
Best Silks, | guinea to 5 ga 


Also, 
ony? description Best Fancy 
Baltes Sr - fey &s, 
from 5a, 114. to ° ite 5 ee 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, YE AS. A | frea 


NNUAL REDUCTIONS 
Thousands 





bal 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-atreet. 


HE SUMMER STOCK CONSIDERABLY 
BEDUCED, according to annual custom 


























Yr ONGCLOTH PETTIOCOATS rita ecmions 
BALTH RESTORED DU BARRY’'S 
BEVALENTA aaantca FOOD the stomach, nerves, ee yy py ee , — 
diarren, actdAy, palptiasion fieeplomenasblity, resting “Learned in the art of pettioosts "art Journal AMILY MOURNING, 
congh, esthma, fevers, consumption. low spirite 000 cares » Phecadilly. made up and trimmed in the most correst Taste, may be 
whieh had ee of his Holiness 4, at the most reasonable 
the Pope Oure Ne. 1771. —Lord de of many yours of , it PETER ROMINSON'R, 
dyspepsia. No. 63,514— The Marchioness de of seven | ADIES UN DEROLOTHING, Goods are sent free of for selection, to all parte of 
Jpirite, liver disorder py Tins st le ht 1, Book, sith tall partioninnn, pest-Qred, sp ~~ sent, ith Bock of Liluseations, 6 
fe Sd; 191, Sie; Seth, 40 Rarry and Oo., 77, Raront- “The fMlustrations Edvenes "ai puttiacais amo vary a; ings ted Fa on . 
street. ; sleo at Fortnure and Mason's; and at 41, Grace- and curious.”—Court Journ: The Ooart and General Warehouse, 
ebureb-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 43 and 150, Oxford-strest. Mra ADDLEY BOURNE, 37 Piccadill Bia te bok agent street, Condo 
‘The largest and most it Ww in Europe. 
RICE’S SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE ILLICRAPP, COURT FUBBIER, 
{Petmteh.— The newest and en Shae SOAP ; wears i on Dav eenare, W. THE MUCH-APPROVED 
Bn ee a NE ead senathon Salt tos cclghs of rtoTe | cn Bettie ates fosmn, sotets and Coste, Vests Ger Wanting, [*PEBIAL, UN-SPOTTING | ORAPES 
Distilled Glycerine, Sold in 44 and 64 tablets. — ‘. with Kinds of fur, Cloth Coats lined with Fur Carriage highly 
Candie Company (Limited), Belmont Works, Battersea, 8. W. Wrappers in great variety. Skins “ richness of ye 
taken in exchange. —Lillterapp, Furrier, Special and can be obtained only at 
SemnAaE PREVEREED BY TED VER OF to H.R.H. the Prince of W PETER ROBINSON'S Warehouse, 
APO CARBONIS | DETERGENE, THE PATENT SELF-REGULATING to whose order they are specially finished, 
- WN O8 CONSTRICTING CORSET ‘. 
i EE Ke Sa , OR WIDOW s' WEA 
Sines Testimony and the = Tomes ase ts PRESERVATION OF HRALTR F ~ 
wrie 











Impeired Vitel Boegy. A Pamphlet on SELP-APPLI 
Py ee, 
, Cram: onctional ae realised 
Wy the ase of Pulvermacher’s Improved Palent Galvante 
-banda, Belf-restorable (bain Batteries and Pocket 
ae. A A by the Academie de Médicine, Paris | the 
npr end aul testimonialn jimontaias toclading 
. D, ;_Sir 
Fase ec eed Seuss hae at Ba. 
fore” these arrangements bave prove! most 
even in cases other electrical =} 








Por I 
or Heartburn, &a To the organa from 
toaliay strengthen to restore the 
eerrentom, to site Same nervous rystem by 

















and 
early periods of life 
sel f-measurement 
nore Caatrastioes 1% sent post-frea 
Ta, Old Bond-strest, London, W. 





will be Sold Off at nominal 
free. 


@' GasK, 
5A, 50, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-strost ; 3, 4, and 5, Wells-strest, London, 


NNUAL SALE—ORGANDIE MUSLING, 








BORGE ROBERTS: respectfully invi 
n 
ot dig le ao ce of PENCR nd 





Lint 
is 
and =. rn 
BDMATN tot 00. Soros Oo 
street; nen eae Se 











good useful Black Silks from 440 to 70a Pall Dress, 
and 
supertor most ioe ae Wee 





RRLLY @ooD BLAOK BROCHE 
pw ay FT. trea 
Address, PETER ROBINSON, w fade te 





THE SUMMER STOCK CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 
HE BEST JasNOn eres SILKS, 


“nats ae pees ENR 


THE SUMMER STOCK CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 
BE OC ORAPE BALEZARINE .—The Sea Air 
i tt ee 
Adéress, PETER ROBINSON'S, General Mourning Warehouse, 








THE SUMMER STOCK MUCH REDUCED. 
pressce MODEL MANTLES, JACKETS, 
MILLINERY, 
which have served their purpose as Patterns, 
are being sold at iY bal the prices paid for them in Paris, at 
General Mourning Warehouse, Regent-street. 
THE SUMMER STOCK MUCH REDUCED, 
Fe ceeetny Alpen, Pena SKIRTS, Made up in Silk, 


gemnes es = ry ed Freat varity a PETER ROBLNGON 5 
EAL mayer JACKETS, 











or IaYyEL td, te larg ne ot tysinaa 
Sas sad all the New a 


M’ ESSRS. JAY beg to invite special 
attention to the pene | = DEPARTMENT of 
f every article suitabls for First 
~ ¥ waaay Mourning, either | endo up and _— for immediate 


wear, or materials from the piece cut by the yard, according toe 
the wishes of 


pure! 
Crapes of the very best, most serviceable, and enduring qu sities. 


THE ree ~ By pe MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
7, 249, and 251, Regent-strect. 








MILY MOURNING, £1 15s, the Full 


Dress lengths $e v1. good ‘ing M ing Dress 
Oe ee JAS ot -d wp atte yor 


2 LONDON GeNaRAL MOURNING L MOURNING WaRdUuOUSE, 





BESEMAKING .— Messrs. 
always a fashionab) 
and EVENID 


JAY have 
le assortment of BLACK SILK SKIRTS 
‘G DRESSES, suitable for Ladies who are in mourn- 

black from choice, Bodiccs are also 


JA 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, - ——— 





OURNING, — BLACK SILK SKIRTS,. 


ready made, and trimmed either with or without Crape. 


Ye’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARSHOUSE, 
217, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 





O FAMILIES a4 SSING THROUGH 
LONDON.—BLACK SILK DRESSES, excellent value, 3 gu. 


JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, Regent-street. 





[== LINENS, divert from Belfast, at 


ces, 
will Groat, carri my 5 rc _ 
and Double Damask ble — ee “ye = ty 
Linens, Sheeti Pillow re and I inper Tow, 
lings, Glass Ch Pantry iy &e: aud Gentlemen's 
Lawn and Cambric Handkerch 


atterns and Price-list post-free. 
James PS and Co., 18, Donegall-place, Belfast. 





APANESE SILKS EXTRAORDINARY. 
few da A — yf 3 Stock of J. 
a ove-iane, Wood-street, City, Wholesale Sik Merchants, as 


2700 real Ja 


3 = 4 i 
BLACK ‘stu! 
Al 


1500 gupta ont originally Sa, inde for 2s. 91, 
1800 yards, worth 5e. 64., for Se. Lid. 


yards Fancy Silke all at 
£1 ls., £1 Sa. 6d., and 14 guines ; 


Patterns post 
CHAS. AMOTT and O0., 61, 62, St. Paul's, London. 


Say and TRAVELLING DRESSES. 





JAMES, and OP. have prepared a very 
and nove! assortment of by pny | with Jackets, 
for immediate we are admirably 


ar, ada 
for seaside, tcnvelling, @ and a costumes. = 
5, 7, and 9, Eepeno-cteest, Pali-mall. 





Rete scores WAREHOUSE; 
SCOTT ADIE, Ho Ts Ragentetreet. 


corner = Vigo-street only. 


ATENT KID GLOVES. —WHEELER 
been 





perfumed. 
k. Ladies ; Gentlemen's 4s. 84. ; post~- 
two extra stamps. An -MAy assortment t of Glove-boxes, 
suitable for presents—Wheeler and Company, 210, Regent-strest, 
W.; and %, Poultry, City, London. 


Ladies’ G 
colour always in stoc! 
free 


and 33 





ATER and CO’S BLACK 
Durability of wear.—Tested makes 


SILKS, 
ufactarers 


— > = A, 
Ww ‘Geeks, with Go usw devn eue inea. 
aefidene to in 





UINEA BONNETS —_Mdme. PARSONS 





% and 27, Burl ain es : i 
See DERSOE Rou Mien and 100M. 
Se eas Pie pa 


= to 
HIRTS. may ese a and Evening Shirts of 


Seogigtien, Stites with precision end cass, ot motets 
See eset Deine eeran ae aw, 
J SPARKES HALL, 
. BOOPMAEER 0: the QUEER 
and the ROYAL FAMILY, 
308 and 310, Regent street, London, 


PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS 
Paris: 19, Rue 








S 35, PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Bourgogne, 





—<—s 


Wien and SOUND TEETH ensured by 
X and BROWNS ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 





None genuine unless “ Manchester.” 
REIDENBAOH’ s WOOD VIOLET, the 
BS price x a B, New Boud-street. , 





N upper eee orme tums fee 








the best tn or one 

the evil ot 
Chemista, 

4, Great Mariberough-street, W. ; a 06, Clay-coad, 3.0 





LDRIDGE'S BALM OF F COLUMBIA, 


vet 7 meric Sate, ak Sie a tain we 





Frith-street, Sobo-equare, W. 
Bt BRUSSELS CARPRTS, 
The entire Stock of a Manufacturer, at greatly redoced 


SEWELL apd 00., Compton Hou se, Seho-equare, W, 





paspss FEET, CORNS, &c, 


SALVBO 
feld by all Chemiste ; aod at 38, ambe’ Ooadult-street. 
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NEW MUSIC, 


(} SOeaEY's BELGIAN QUADRILLE, 
written Poe! poser of the Gunes 
Waltz,” “ abel de. Price 4. <a = post-free for 
2s. 2d. in stamps. The enthusiasm evoked Quadrille at the 
Grand Belgian Ball was un ited. It was twice redemanded 
amidst the loudest cheers and 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 





DAN. GODFREY'S NEW WALTZ. ‘ 


BeaaAves. A new and charming Waltz. 
DAN, GODFREY (Composer of the Guards’, Mabel, and 
Hilda Waltzes). nightly at the Agricaltaral Hall. 
itz will become ye versal favouri Price 4s., Solo 


CHAPPELL and Co., 30, New Bond-street. 
THE BELGIAN NATIONAL AIR 


ICHABDS®’ BRABANOCONNE. 
vourite National of Belgium, arranged for the 
PELL and CO., 80, New Hond-atrect. 


HE SULTAN’S MARCH. 


* This 
or Duet; 








wee, Special 
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ENBY FARMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE 
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Instruction Book 
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PAINTINGS IN OIL.—CLASS 1, 
BY C. W. COPE, BSQ., R.A. 


IN reviewing the pictures exhibited in the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1267, it will be most convenient to consider them in the order in 
which they are placed in the catalogue, and the first we find in the 
series is the collection contributed by France. 

On entering these galleries, the visitor is impressed with their 
vast espace, and the great number and size of the works exhibited ; 
and this impression is confirmed when he finds that nearly one half 
of that part of the building devoted to art is occupied by French 
productions only, 

The number of oil pictures exhibited by France is no less than 
625, France has, in fact, considered this as a great international 
competitive trial of strength ; and we find that galleries, palaces, 
churches, and museums have poured forth their treasures to swell 
the amount of works, and to assert the supremacy of France in 
matters of taste, 

It would be, however, a mistake to suppose that the Exhibition 
generally can be considered in any sense as a competition. A com- 
petition can only be considered fair when all parties are equally 
well represented, and have entered the lists with the intention of 
competing, and with a collection of carefully-selected pictures by 
their ablest professors. 

Now it happens that the art of France alone is at all adequatel 
represented. It must be admitted that no other country has suc 
vast stores to fall back upon. This arises from various causes, bat 
principally from the extensive system of competition pursued in art- 
education, upon which the whole system of French art-culture is 

founded. e student is subjected to its influence from the very 
commencement of his career ; he gains a place by it in the Academy ; 
he there competes for the Prix de Rome ; he afterwards produces 
works to be exhibited at the annual salon, which he hopes will pro- 
cure him the distinction of first, second, or third class medals, He 
anticipates, more remotely, the distinction of being made a member 
ef the Legion of Honour; secondly, an officer; and, thirdly, a 
commander. Many of his most successful works are purchased 
by the State, and are deposited in eries or museums in Paris or 
in the provinces, In addition to this, the more distinguished artists 
are constantly commissioned to chronicle on canvas the great pass- 
ing events of their history, especially the victories of the French 
army ; and these, which form a most extensive and important col- 
lection, are not only ready at all times for any national isplay, but 
even exercise a vast influence upon the minds of the French people, 
who are thus stimulated to a passion for military glory, and perhaps 
Jed to an overweening estimate of its importance. 

As so large a proportion of the space available for pictures had 
been appropriated by France, it became evident that there was not 
adequate room for even the comparatively small number of con- 
tributions sent by other nations. Accordingly the Governments of 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Bavaria declined to accept the 
limited accommodation offered them, and constructed their own 
separate galleries in the park, outside the main building, in which 
to exhibit the performances of their painters. 

Another general characteristic which impresses the visitor in the 
French collection is that the majority of important pictures repre- 
sent either nude female forms or battles, and that the enthusiastic 
devotion to the classic element, which distinguished the late school 
of David, and which had, to some extent, the effect of preserving a 
pure moral sentiment, is rapidly disappearing ; and that the ascead- 
ancy gained by the “romantic” over the classical school in the 
Beaux Artes is everywhere becoming more apparent. 

The strict attention to design inculcated in the school of David, 
and enforced so strongly by Ingres, and without which there is no 
hope to the students in art to attain the Prix de Rome, seems to have 
no poner a worthy theme on which to display itself. 

By the terms of their agreement, the students at Rome are bound 
to send specimens of their progress to be submitted to the directors 
of the Academy in Paris, and these specimens must possess the 
utmost accuracy in designing the naked human form ; but as the 
taste for exclusively classical themes no longer exists, they are led 
to comply with the rules by representations of figures more con- 
genial to modern French notions. Thus, we no longer find studies 
of Achilles or Romulus, or other ancient heroes, but their places are 
eccupied by paintings of Venus, nymphs and goats, Andromedas, 
and 20 forth. 

On examination, therefore, it will be found that a great propor- 
tion of the conspicuous nudities are executed by the pensioner 
students of the French Academy at Rome, and are generally inte- 
resting only as specimens of strict academic training; and it may 
be hoped that their authors will be led subsequently to devote them- 
selves to other branches of art more intellectual and pure in character. 

On comparing the present school of France with that which existed 
a few years ago, it is evident that a great transition is taking place. 
We find very few representatives of the severe classic style, and 
even of those subjects taken from Roman history, the greater 
number relate to her etate of luxury or degradation, and frequently 
to ber manners and customs only. 

Neither do we find religious or Christian art largely represented. 
With the death of Ingres and Hippolyte Flandrin, two of the 
greatest upholders of the pure classic taste have disappeared, 

Of the lamented Flandrin (Jean Hippolyte) we have only a por- 
trait of the Emperor, executed in the careful manner his academic 
training had engendered, and carried out with the utmost precision 
of desi Work more congenial to his taste will be found in some 
beautiful studies for his frescoes executed for the Church of St, 
Germain des Pres, exhibited in an adjoining room. 

On examining the works of the present ntatives of classic 
art, it will be found that Cabanel alone is very ambitious in his 
aspirations. He exhibits six works, three of which are epic, and 
three are portraits. His | work of “ Paradise Lost” affords a 
very instructive lesson, s ig the inadequacy of mere art-lanzuage 

interest unless it has a deeper motive than academic dis- 


play. attempt to paint the Deity (an effort always to be depre- 
cated surrounded by his sgl ministers, is a direct imitation of 


in a very offensive subject. 
ure of a more delicately 


pictures, 

If we go on with the ing as to other representatives of the 
classic 1, we meet with o dimouley in fiading any; but we may 
Se ya the names of Ulmann, ugereau, Sellier, aad 

amon, figst three of whom have gained the Prix de Rome, and 
the last resides there. 
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Hero and Leander, possessing great of form, sends a really 
clever stndy from nature of w most gubject, the “Ame 
m azzat 

But if we turn in another direction, inquire into the condition 
of thy Setan “temeathe” oak eet eek eee akan 
different result ; for we find a long of names of excellent 
ckbengh thot gliseam amp al they may 
considered the principal upholders Woosh ont ln the peated 


As excellent examples of the talent of Meissonier may be 
mentioned the following pictures, although all of them are more or 
less stamped with his peculiar microscopic genius :—“ The Emperor 
at Solferino,” one of his most complete and important works; the 
extent of , the minute accuracy and finished drawing, the 
variety of p Mowe in the figures of men and animals, the quiet 
grey sky, and the spirited execution, are all admirable. Equally 
good is “ Napoleon I. in Russia;” the severe, leaden, cold sky; the 
advancing Emperor and his staff, muffled and stern ; the tramping 
mass of troops in the middle-distance ; and the broken, hard, cloddy 
ground, half covered with snow, are excellent. 

The same qualities are — apparent in the natural look and 
truth of effect in the picture of “General Desaix” listening to a 
peasant who is giving intelligence. The simple action and character 
of the countryman are as characteristic as the group of Generals 
round the fire in the wintry wood. 

In his pictures of figures somewhat larger in scale Meissonier 
is less excellent, and we miss that peculiarly focussed look, which is 
one of bis great excellencies ; as, for instance, in his portrait of M. 
G. Delahaute, and in a lesser degree in his “ Lecture” and 
“ L’Ordonnance.” 

Géréme is a painter of a very different stamp, Taking a wider 
range of subject, accurate in form, a vein of sarcasm and almost 
cruelty pervades all his works, Man is represented as a sensualist, 
woman as his victim, His great talent ia undeniable, His picture 
of “The Duel” is an example of his peculiarities, and less hard 
in style than are his later productions, The group of surgeon 
and friends, all arrayed in their fancy-ball dresses, round the 
dying victim ; his heavy weight and helplessness; the retiring 
victor, dressed in the costume of a Cherokee Indian, with a harle 
quin friend for his second ; the misty, wintry morning, the trampled 
snow, and the hearselike i waiting in the dismal back- 

ound, are all most thoroughly thought out, and well rendered. 

e picture of ‘‘Louis XIV. and Moliere” is an example of his 
treatment of subjects of another character. The quiet figure of 
Moliére, amused, yet composed and self-possessed, is admirably con- 
ceived, and is in strong contrast to the excited and perhaps overdone 
anger of the courtiers. 

The most agreeable of his works are, “ Egyptian Corn-thrashing” 
and “The Prisoner ;” but all of them are conspicuous for strength 
of intellectual conception and dramatic force, while some are 
painful both in subject and treatment. Géréme is an example of 
the advantages, as well as the disadvantages, of severe academic 
training: the former in the accuracy of his drawing, the latter in 
his hard severity of outline, 

We next come to a long list of ey of various kinds of 
excellence, who may be said to exemplify the present condition and 
tendency of French art. None of them are academic, and many of 
them are so various in their choice of subjects that it is almost im- 

ible to classify them. may, however, possibly be divided 
into four classes—namely, Historical-Romantic, Costume Subjects 
and Portraits, Rustic and Bondoir. 

Among the most conspicuous in the first class of historical-romantic 
may be mentioned the name of R, Fleury (the present director of the 
Academy des Beaux Arts and member of the Institute), who is repre- 
sented i. picture only, “Charles V. at the Monastery of St. 
| Just.” Tissier is the painter of the modern historical picture of 
“The Prince President Restoring Liberty to Abd-el-Kader,” and two 
portraits. Brion has three pictures, all different in aim and treat- 
ment—“ A Town Besieged by Romans,” showing great knowledge of 
Roman antiquities; “Jesus and St. Peter on the Sea;” and a 
“ Rustic Wood Scene” of the “ Pilgrims of St. Adile.” Compte also 
contributes three works, the best of which is the small picture of 
“ Eléonore d’Este and Henri de Guise.” 

The principal representatives of costume subjects and portraits are 
more numerons, and their pictures are both important and in- 
teresting, and the following may be named as among the best 

inters of France :—Jalahert, a very exce’lent artist, his a 

No, 874, isa charming study from nature, delicately painted, an 
tender in treatment ; his up, No, 871, “ Widow and Children,” 
and No, 873, “Maria Abruzeze,” a study of a pretty Italian 
mountaineer, are far more excellent than a more ambitious effort of 
“Christ Walking on the Sea;”” Bonnat, a most excellent colourist 
of small Italian costume pictures, less good in his larger work of 
“St. Vincent de Panl;” Hebert, the painter of two very gool 
ictures of Neapolitan fountain subjects and some portraits; 
ndelle, who seems to try everything, from an academic nudity 
to imitations of Géréme, but whose best picture is his smallest, 
“ Mass at Béost ;” Mdme. Henriette Browne, the painter of the well- 
known “ Sceurs de Charité” and seven other works, all excellent for 
their feeling, light and shadow, and tender treatment of colour, 
Gide, subjects of monks in churches; Roux, who sends two works, 
the best an imitation of Rembrandt; Caraud and Baron are also 
contributors, There is an interesting head by Wiaterhalter, “ The 
Empress ;” and Dubnufe, besides some good portraits, sends a picture 


in three compartments, remarkable for size, of “ Tae Prodigal Son.” 
Of painters of French rustic life we find some excellent examples ; 
Breton and Millet are the fc t. Millet sends nine works, 





all characterised by poetical feeling and perception of sabdued, deep- 
toned colour : his large subject of a woman shearing sheep indicates 
a degree of training in the —s is not usual among our rastic 
figure-painters. No. 477, “Clair de Lune,” and No, 480, “ L’Angelus 
du Soir,” are charming pictures, 

Breton sends eight Eo age : his feeling in art is somewhat 
analogous to that of Millet, but, unlike him, his figures are more 
important than the landscape His “ des 

” and “ Plantation d’un Calvaire” are extensive 
of many figures. A more 
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Thus, we have two enormous pictures, by Yvon, of the contest in 
the Crimea—one the “Capture of the Malakoff ;” the other, the 
struggle in the “ Gorge de Malakoff "—works characterised by pro- 
digious vigour and panoramic power. Another of these gigantic 
battle-pieces is “The Battle of the Alma,” by Pils; who also seads 


a large unfinished work of a “ Féte in Algiers given to the Enperor 
and Empress,” 
The pros which such national employment affords must hava 


the effect of giving a powerful impulse to artists to produce works 
in this direction, and this partly accounts for the number of battle- 
pieces we find in all French exhibitions, There are no less than 
twenty-one in the present collection, 

The late Bellangér is represented by seven subjects of this class, 
Sevqenes by some expression of human kindness; as, for instance, 
No. 20, “The Two Friends, Sebastopol, 1853 ;” No. 25,‘La Garde 
Meurt, June 18, 1815,” is a very clever, spirited 
episode at Waterloo, 

Protais contributes three interesting 
523, “The Morning Before the Attack,” and No, 524, “The Evening 
After the Combat.” They are better in feeling and effect than in 
punting. “The Morning” is fresh and clear in colour; the troops 

us 


sketch of the famous 


subjects of this class :—No, 


wait in hed and excited silence for the word of command for the 
forward rush, In “The Evening” they have regathered—hot, 
tired, dusty, and wounded; friends embrace each other; the 


“rappel” is sounding; 1 ed ground cumbered with fallen 
foes, The third picture (No, 525), “ Return to Camp,” is of the 
same character, but of a deeper and more solemn tone of colour. 

In animal-psinting we find some very clever works by Fromentin, 
Rosa Bonheur, and the late Troyon. 

Fromentin contributes seven pictures of Arab life. The horses 
are full of spirit, and there is great vigour in his general treatment 
and execution, Of Rosa Bonheur we find no less than ten pictures, 
allin her usual manner. No. 50, “Sheep on the Seaside,” belongin 
to the Empress, is painted in a very delicate key, and is more refined 
throughout than some of her other works, The cool blue-green 
of the cea, coming in cozenticn to the warm colour of the sheep, is 
particularly happy in e: . There are also five contributions by 
the late clever painter Troyon. 

Out of the number of 625 pictures exhibited by France, no less 
then 252 are contributed either by the State or by public museums 
of art scattered through the princi towns, showing what a vast 
amount of encouragement the French artists receive as well as what 
an interest is taken by the nation in matters of taste, 


BELGIAN ART, 


It has been already mentioned that, in consequence of the dis- 
satisfaction qupusened tey the Belgian artists with the limited space 
allotted to them in the International Exhibition, their Government 
undertook, at its own cost, to erect a separate and suitable gallery 
outside the main building. This has accordingly been done, and we 
find collected in it carefully-selected speciments of the works of 
some of their principal painters. The Belgian artists, like their 
Flemish ancestors, delight most in scenes of home life, although 
their art-language is more French than Flemish ia its character and 
treatment, possessing little of the juicy touch and transparent colour 
of the old school, The principal representatives are few in number ; 
and out of 186 pictures, fifty-two are sent by five artists only— 
namely, Leys, Stevens, Willems, Verlat, and the marine-painter, 


Leys is the principal contributor. He sends twelve works, some 
of them of considerable a all in the same peculiar medieval 
style this able painter has chosen to adopt, They are all subjects 

en from the stirring period of the great struggle with Spaia for 
religious and civil freedom in the sixteenth century, and are 
interesting specimens of the master. 

Stevens sends no less than eighteen works, all of them of small 
size and of domestic interest, He has a fine feeling for colour and 
texture. Many of his pictures are merely studies of single figures— 
such as No, 122, “La Dame Rose,” a lady in pink muslia; or No, 
129, “ Fleurs d’Automme,” a lady in grey examining an autamn 
nosegay ; but he is capable of touching a deeper chord, asin No, 132, 
“Consolation,” a picture admirable for its expression of kind and 
simple feeling of sympathy with suffering; as a contrast to which 
may be mentioned No, 123, “Tous les Bonheurs,” representing the 
deep and quiet happiness of a young mother nursing her hungry but 
well-satisfied infant, 

Willems contributes thirteen of his ay 

is subjects are very slight 


healthy ceuntry nurse is attending to the hungry 
isi by the warning 


imen of this painter's work is a small 

icture called “ J’y étais,” a quiet old soldier, with his back turned, 
ooking at the picture of a sea-fight, while his companios, a youn 
lady in yellow satin, is listening to his remarks, colour an 
ent of this little picture are admirable. 

Verlat is a painter of a more ambitious aim than the preceding; 
he exhibits four works, A “ Dead Christ at the Foot of the Cross ”"— 
well drawn and meritorious in workmanship; a large rustic 
picture, called “ Au Loup !"”—some peasants rescuing a dead lamb : 
an excellent small portrait of the painter “ ;” and “La 
varthign YEnfant Jesus "—a very carefully elaborated picture of 
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rm markable rather for their smooth surface than for any high artistic 
quality. Such candle-light treatment, is not objectionable in the 
representation of fairs and market-places; but it is not applicable 
to some subjects of a higher character, such as we here find that 
he has attempted. 

There are two interesting little works by Scheltema, and one by 
Trigt of a “Catechiem in a Lutheran Church.” 

Among the landscapes may be mentioned a charming little 
picture, No, 120, “The Swallows,” by Roelofs; and some Dutch 
ecenes, not badly executed, by Verveer, 


PRUSSIA, 


Returning to the main building, and entering the galleries devoted 
to the art of Prussia and the northern States of Germany, we find 
that the great majority of the pictures consists of genre subjects 
and landscape; there are few attempts at historical painting, and 
still fewer at religious art, 

The principal contributor in the school of Prussia is Knaus, a 
painter of familiar subjects of common life, showing much appre- 
ciation of rustic character and humour, Of his seven pictures No. 61 
may be mentioned as an admirable study of character; No. 57, 
“ The Monsetrap,”’ is a study of Rembrandt-like effect ; while No, 60 
“ Saltimbanque,” represents a crowd of rustics in a barn astonished 
at the performances of a juggler. 

Menzel contributes a dark picture of “ Frederick the Great 
at Hochkirch,” placed too high; and among other principal con- 
tributors may be mentioned the names of Ha’ Becker, Scholtz, 
Lasch, Heilbutb, and Kruger, in figure-subjects, Hunten sends two 
battle-pieces, of actions with the poor Danes; and the principal 
landscape art is contributed by Saal, Hoerter, and Gude. 

The uctions of Prussia mostly emanate from the school of 
Dusseldorf. Lone | possess no very special character to distinguish 
them from French art, to which they are gradually more and more 
tending. The peculiarly national art of Germany is rather to be 
looked for in her frescoes, or wall-pictures, than in her oil 
paintings. The number of works contributed is ninety-eight, the 
majority of which are the property of the painters, 

BAVARIA, 

The next school of art in the order of the catalogue is Bavaria ; but 
to examine her productions the visitor must again leave the main 
building and enter the separate series of galleries constructed in the 
park outside, near the Ecole Militaire, 

The Bavarian school of oil painting is more excellent in design 
than in effect or colour, For them, the Venetians might never 
have existed. Educated in a school of monumental art, suited to 
the decoration of large public Ly ye: seem unable to ehake 
off its severe fetters. e must not fore expect to find great 
ekill in the graces of execution and colour; but they will be found 
to possess great ability in composition, and considerable dramatic 
power. This modern school, like that of most Continental schools, 
seems founded upon that of France, both in its style of work, its 
perception of nature, and in the sub it most affects. 

The principal contributors are Pi ot Horschelt, Adam, Schuets, 
Schwind, and Liezenmayer in figure-su ts, 

An able picture, by Piloty, is “ The Murder of Cesar,” a dramatic 
acene, vigorously executed, His “Peter Domenicus Preaching to 
the Soldiers,” painted in 1856 (English pictures painted at that time 
were summ rejected by the @rench authorities), is a better 
picture, well com and solemn in effect, He sends four works, 
Adam and Horechelt are represented by battle-pictures, The latter, 
“The Storming of an Intrenchment of Schamyl by the Russians,” 
is a vigorous composition, Adam (Francis) an impressive 
picture, “The Road between ino and Valoggic, (8) a scene 
obeerved by the artist on the spot, and rendered with great fidelity. 
The variety in the grouping, the various kinds and of suffer- 
ing, the heat and dust, are v true to nature, and give the picture 
a terrible kind of interest, uets sends a pretty but hard picture 
of “Easter Morning;” Schwind some subjects; and 
Liezer mayer’s No, 105, “ Canonisation of Elizabeth of Hungary,” is 
an impressive picture, 

Voltz sends some very clever cattle-pieces; and among the land- 
scape-paintings are some effective little pictures by Adolphus Lier— 
especially are his Nos. 102 and 103; and there are some good 
portraits by Lenbach. It should not be omitted that there are also 
in this ery a series of large monumental works, destined for the 
Maximilianeum at Munich. 

The number of oil pictures contributed by Bavaria is 211, Ont of 
thie number 119 are sent by the artists themselves, and are mostly 
for sale, 

AUSTRIA, 

Austria is represented in a gallery of the main building. There 
are ei hty-nine contributions, Among the most important works are 
No. a, The Diet of Warsaw, 1778,” by Matejiko—a large sconic 
picture, coarsely executed, with strong impasto, and not ill com- 
posed ; No. 18, Dy Bogerth, an immense picture of a “ Victory over 
the Turks ce Eugene ;” No. 5, “ Battle of Colin,” by 
Allemand ( und) ; and an equestrian portrait, by Thoren, of 
r of Austria.” In fll painting there are con- 

, and Friedlander; and a 


ational traits, The painting is coarse and opaque, and the subjects 
choses are usually hi my dramatic, depending more on the interest 
of the etory to be t 


SWITZERLAND, 
Switzerland has aleo constructed a of her own in the park, 
in which to exhibit her art- not conspicuous for very 


great excellence in her tings, she boasts of some first- 


have not yet 
interesting when treated by an able artist, while the 
are comparatively unimpressive unless they are influe 


feeling and artistic treatment, 
SPAIN, 
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grim Fathers,” and a eos ental te 
the Pil two its in t cos- 
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fe has an ee ym colour, in No. 81, 
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has the same qualities; and geo Sa oe cena. 
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The epecimens sent 
only twenty-three in number. is the most conspicuous con- 
tributor; he a picture of “ and his Daughter,” and 
three po executed in a peculiarstyle on a granulated surface, 


four pictures, the betae 0 saeee 
hight picture, by Litas ot « Antigone,” in the style of the French 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND NORWAY, 
Next in order are the schools of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Denmark is represented by twenty-nine oil-pictures, The only 


“ Sameon” (2), a powerful man turning a corn-mill, and goaded by 
a leering old man seated in the centre, The remaining pictures of 
this school consist entirely of genre and landscape art. Mdme, 
Jerichau sends eight works, the most interesting of which are the 
“Shipwreck on the Coast of Jutland” and a small picture called 
“La Raccomodeuse.” There is a very good landscape, by Rump, 
of scme well-drawn trees and a quiet lake in the distance; and two 
vigorous marine pictures by Sverensen : in No, 29 the force of the 
rolling rea is ——s rendered. 

In noticing the works of Sweden and Norway, it would be a 
neglect not to mention the vigorous scenic pictures by his Majest; 
Charles XV. The school, ae: is in close relationship wi 
that of Dusseldorf, at which place most of the principal painters 
reside, 20 that it may be almost consi as a branch of that 
school, The principal if not the only picture of history is No, 18, 
by Hoeckert, an interesting night scene, dark almost to obscurity, 
and placed too high, Hoeckert’s other two pictures can be better 
seen, His “ Lapland Interior” (19) is an interesting and excellent 
work ; and his small picture, “ Return from the Wedding” (20), is a 
pleasant representation of a bride, crowned with a e golden 
ornament, landing out of a boat. The colour is fresh, and breathes 
with the cool air of morning. Tidemand contributes the well- 
known picture of the “Combat in Ancient Days,” a large 
Norwegian composition, where both the combatants are slain ; and 
No. 44, a ay et Se iy the = and 
Infirm.” ‘agerlin is a very excellent painter of genre subjects. 
His three pictures are pheaiie, both in and expression. 


In No, 16, “Jealousy,” the figure of the ( justly) jealous girl 
is most successful. Malmstrém’s “ Elves by aoonligh ¥ gD cr meh 
and Hansen’s good little work, “Visit to a et,” Boklund'’s 


No. 9, “ Un Savant,” and Wallander’s small yo are 
all worthy of re In — art, the princi nters of 
Sweden are Berg and Staaff ; and of Norway Eckersberg, Nielsen, 
and Muller, A rocky hillside in Sweden (24), ig ngh rboe, 
represents the Prince of Wales elk ing, the hillside being 
much better in execution than the figures. colour of these 
echools partakes of the black and and solid opacity 
of that of Dusseldorf. Sweden contributes fifty-four works; 
Norway is represented by forty-five, 
RUSSIA, 

On entering the rooms devoted to Russian art, which is mostly 
genre in its tendencies, the visitor looks in vain for anything nation- 
ally characteristic. There is no lack of Muscovite or Finland sub- 
jects, but they are treated in the modern French manner, and seem 
rather French than Russian. There is but one attempt at painting 
an elevated subject (19), by Gué, “The Last Supper,” an impressive 

icture, The foreboding m of the reclining figure of Christ 
8 well rendered; while the t on the ground concealed by the 
dark figure of the traitor Judas is éffective, although somewhat 
theatrical, Simmler also contributes two Hy of ~~ 5 

The principal genre contributors are Péroff, Rizzoni, and Popoff. 
Of Péroff's five highly-finished little pictures his best is “ A Village 
Funeral ” (34)—pure in colour and tender in feeling, representing a 
sledge containing a dead child, and the open coffin driven over 
the snow by the sorrowing mother. Popoff sends a national 
village scene; and Rizzoni’s four small pictures are subjects of 
Jewish synagogues painted in Rome. 

The painters of battle-scenes are Kotzebue, who sends two works 
(24), “ Battle of Poltawa"—very vigorous—and Bogolionboff, whose 
a are almost the only national pictures to be seen in 
the gallery. 

Among the lan are an excellent picture by Clodt, No. 9, 
a fiat country in rainy weather; and a moonlight at sea, by 
Ayvasoveky. The number of pictures is sixty-three, 


ITALY. 

The next gallery is that devoted to Italy. The modern art of 
Italy, like that of most of the Continental schools, seems to be an 
offshoot from that of France, and has no distinctive character of its 
own, The inspiring religious motive of its earlier schools no longer 
exists, and art seems as objectless in aim as it is weak in expression, 

Among the few abler pelatere of the school (some of whom reside 
in Paris), all are more or less imbued with the modern French feeling 
in art. Among these may be mentioned Farruffini, who contributes 
No, 14, “Machiavel and Borgia,” and a very clever sketch for a 
large picture of a bread-giving scene in a cathedral (not named 
in the catalogue); Ussi, who is re mted by a well-executed 

icture (aleo not named); Gastaldi, who sends a large, well-executed 
ttle-piece, No. 4, of “ The of Tortosa by Barbarossa - Zoud, 
who sends a “ Meeting between Titian and Paul Veronese” (not at 
all Venetian); and Focosi, who sends a 2g of strong effect, 
No. 15, “ Catherine de Medicis and Charles IX.” 

Of “romantic” and “genre ” pictures, there are two works by 
Hayer, one by Yoma (not in the ey of a man under torture 
by Inquisitors; and three by Morelli. e only one found in the 
catalogue, “ Bagno Pompeiano,” is eminently French in taste. 

The principal contributor of lan is Palizzi, who sends three 
pictures of considerable merit, in the ch manner, The number 
of contributions is fifty-one, . 


PAPAL STATES. 

Of the twenty-five pictures belon to the Papal States, that 
Busi (Bologna), No, a “ Tasso's ent to a Convent,” is Z 
interesting picture, 

TURKEY. 

Turkey contributes seven pictures, among which are some attem 

at still. te, in the French manner, . - 
CHINA, 

China is conspicuous only for an entire absence in her few con- 
——— of any of the peculiar merits to be found in most Chinese 
miniatures, 


AMERICA, 
Next in order is that portion of the Engli to 
America. The number of works contributed by the United is 


attention, the most important contributors are Church, 
at Kena and Bierstadt. 


te an Indian encampment among the Rocky Mountains 
OF mend ocd lle picture of * Winter t;° 
art, a “View on the River Tuneis,” Connecticut ; Fan 


portraits—namely, the late Abraham ‘Lincoln est; oat 
picture of strong character Healy) ae BR HO 


. That, in mence of this limited 


great disadvantage of both arts. 


is placed in the . 
pee fe pe opposite curve occupied by French sculpture, 
and w there serves as a sort of vestibule to more spacious 
ro picture-galleries, which are placed on the side of 


accommodation, 
the necessity has arisen of filling the floor space with square 
screens On which to hang the water-colour drawings, These are 
therefore mixed together with oil pictures in the same room ; to the 


contributed at all, There are but 123 exhibitors, of whom twenty- 
six alone are represented by more than a single specimen. 

The consequences are obvious. While the visitor is enabled to 
become thoroughly conversant with the style and feeling of each 
important French or Belgian master, each of whom is largely repre- 
sented, and his works agreeably grouped together, he is compara- 
tively unimpressed by the single work (however excellent) usually 
contributed by the English artists. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, however, there is at once 
apparant a marked contrast with the whole of the Continental 
schools (Belgium in some cases excepted), England has more 
individuality, and a much greater delicacy and transparency of 
colour. The picture of “La Gloria” by the late lamented John 
Phillip, is an example of these qualities: a work which, for power 
and knowledge of art, has not its equal in the whole Exhibition. 
Neither is English art an offshoot from the art of France. So 
great is the affinity with modern French art on the Continent, and 
so near the resemblance in the various schools, that all European art 
may be eaid to be in a degree French, and especially so is the best 
partof it, Eng'and alone stands independent; and thus it may be 
affirmed that there are but two original schools in Europe, French 
and English, and their difference in aim is at once apparent in the 
present ibition. , pl 

It has already been mentioned that this Exhibition cannot be con- 
sidered as competitive; but it may not be unadvisable to consider 
shortly the relative merits and Tee tendencies of the two leading 
schools of France (including Belgium) and England. The present 
art-movement in France is in the direction of the or She 
has almost entirely on up the classical galvanism of school 
of David. She is advancing steadily in a new direction ; there is a 
more careful study of nature and the laws of light and shadow ; and 
she is especially excellent in tone and completion as a whole; but, 
except in her objectionable nudities, pure form is comparatively 
neglected. The downward movement in design, predicted by Ingres 
as the result of “ the innovation of Romanticism,” is becoming mani- 
fest, not only in the International Exhibition itself, but still more 
in the salon, While, therefore, France is improving in the art qua- 
lities of tone and colour, there is a great and growing tendency to 
careless negligence or shadowy and unsubstantial vagueness ; and, 
unfortunately, these qualities are already beginning to be fashion- 
able in art mf nes, to find their supporters in French press. 
Art is only sale when it rests upon the solid basis of design ; and, if 
France, once lets go this, her hitherto peculiar excellence, her 
deterioration is imminent. 

In English art there is just the opposite tendency. We are now 
attending so much to design, that our colour is in danger of suffering. 
The effects of the evil side of “ pre-Raphaelitism” are also apparent 
in a certain littleness of treatment in many of the pictures; while 
in others there is to be observed the reaction from this to the other 
extreme, and the result is careless sketchiness. Compared with the 
art of France, many of the English pictures look white, and are 
deficient in tone and in a as a whole, while individual parts 
are too much emphasised. Especially is this the casein the landscape 
art of some of our younger painters. 

Another observation suggests itself. While the English pictures 
of practical, episodic-historical, domestic genre. and landscape 
subjects are conspicuons for excellence and variety in aim 
and treatment, there are no pictures of national importance. 
All the works contributed have been collected wi great 
difficulty from private houses, and are of small proportions. 
The foreigner inquires “Has England no history - painters? 
Where are the works, on a large scale, illustrating her 
glorious achievements on land and water? Where are the works 
contributed by her Government?” The Englishman —, “ There 
are none.” An effort was made, under the auspices of the “Good 
Prince” Consort to open a wider field for historic art in fresco- 
painting; but, after his untimely removal, the “ Royal Commission 
of Fine Arts” was abruptly dissolved, and the short-lived impalse 
came to an end; while in oil painting nothing whatever in the way 
of noble employment has been attempted. 

In fact, England has (strictly speaking) no national collection of 
oil pictures; for the Sheepshanks and Vernon Galleries mostly con- 
eist of cabinet gems suited to the dimensions of drawing-rooms, and 
were collected ivate gentlemen, and af:erwards bequeathed to 
the nation, While, therefore, France has been able to contribute 
no lees than 252 state pictures alone to the Exhibition, England is 
represented by 152 cabinet specimens only, all which are sent by 
evens individuals, This will afford some ground of comparison 

tween the two countries with respect to the fostering care by their 
re ive Governments for art of the highest character, 

shortcomings of English art in respect of history-painting 
may be in a great degree traceable to the absence of all encourage- 
ment in themes of national interest and dignity on a large scale of 
those subjects which a Government alone can command. The efforts 
of her painters must be supported by the enlightened encouragement 
of a national enthusiasm, and a due and discriminating employment ; 
and, until this is afforded them, the artists are not to be blamed for 
exercising their talents in those directions which alone are at 
present open to them. 








GOLD AND SILVER PLATE,—CLASS 21, 
BY G. J. CAYLEY, BSQ. 


GoLp and Silver Plate, the central subject of this classification 
divides itself on each side from its kindred and contiguous indus- 
tries, jewellery and bronze work, by somewhat indefinite lines of 
demarcation. Cups in crystal, sard, or bloodstone, set in gold and 
enriched with precious stones, would seem to be rather a larger form 
of jewellery than plate proper, while the gilt and silvered statuary, 
vases, centrepieces, candelabra, &c., sculptured in gilding metal, 
might range themselves more appropriately under the category of 
the bronze-worker than the goldsmith. The distinction seems to be 
drawn here not from any difference in method of manu- 
facture, but with reference to the destination of the objects 
exhibited. The drawing-room decorations, in however artistic and 
Ng ee gilt and plated metal-work (often rivalling, if not 
excelling, the silversmith’s) belong to the bronze de it;* while 
all hy dv meng to Hy hy: — so one and to eating 
an ing, even ey as huge proportions, and are 
e of gilt brass, are classed with plate, 


aga altho 
much more on form than on colour, the 


t, is very 
to range in sequence of merit the Venus of Milo, the Parthenon, and 
—— "s frescoes in the Vatican. 
oon in class 21 teabomnadie 
are of the merit, especially where miniatere portraits are 
surrounded b 


changing, as they do, under the 
high temperatures, require vast vet 











effort of an historical character is the contribution, by Block, of 


Thirdly. That many of the leading painters of England have not 
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on, as the piece may have to go into the fire an indefinite number 
of times, 

It seems a pity, considering the value and beauty of the sub- 
structure, that so little of the fine gold appears on the surface of 
M. Le Pec’s work, or even shows through layers of transparent 
enamel. M. Le Pec’s system is to overlay his whole ground with a 
coat of white enamel, and to paint on this white surface with 
mineral pigments, burning in successive tints in the relative order of 
their points of fusion, beginning, of course, with those hardest to 
melt. It is sometimes objected to M. Le Pec’s work that many 
of the pieces scarcely distinguish themselves from porcelain, from 
the want of portions of the gold underneath cropping out, as they 
might do with good effect and contrast in sculptured borders and 
medallions, showing by their wrought surfaces that they were of 
genuine gold and not porcelain gilt, and thus declaring the structure 
to be metallic. To this M. Le Pec replies that in his earlier 
works it so often happened that the metal collapsed in the fire that 
it would have been extremely hazardous to make a great outlay of 
labour in sculpture which might be lost in the accidents of enamel- 
ling ; but, as his skill has increased with experience almost to cer- 
tainty, he is venturing more and more on sculpture in bare gold to 
relieve his coloured work. This, of course, has all to be done pre- 
vious to the first layer of enamel, which would crack at the touch 
of the hammer. ¢ 
which surmounts his collection, exhibits several golden statues in 
repoussé, embowered in scrollwork of enamelled metal far too thin 
and delicate to be possible in ceramic manipulation. This nef, some- 
what resembling in shape a nautilus-shell, being unmistakably 


metallic in structure, is the sole justification of his position as head- | 


ing the list of eminence in orfévrerie. Noone would have begrudged 
him a unique pre-eminence among enamellers. But surely, in gold- 
smith work proper, enamelling should be the accessory which en- 
riches the goldwork, instead of goldwork being the accessory 
which relieves the enamel. That gold is the material used asa 
substructure, is a mere detail of convenience in the manufacture, 
unless the gold be in evidence, and the merit of the work mainly 
sculptural, There is much merit and grace in the sculpture ; but it 
is chiefly worked separately, the figures being set on the two ends 
of the nef. There are some mouldings; but no considerable masses 
of gold sculpture in the main body of the cup, and the figures are 
made to appear more closely embodied in the unity of the enamel- 
work than they really are by the graceful coils and spirals of 
enamelled scrollwork and foliage which surround them. Mr. Le 
Pec’s stand is opposite the French plate court, in the central street, 
which forms the short axis of the oval building. 

The next on our list is the collection exhibited by the Brothers 
Fanniére, which, besides its high order of artistic merit, has, like 
the previously mentioned works, the extremely rare peculiarity of 
being the work of the hands of the exhibitors themselves. 
Brothers Fanniére, pupils of Antoine Vechte, from being art-work- 


His latest and most considerable work, the nef 





The | 


men in the employ of others have risen, by their talent and industry, | 


to an independent commercial establishment, and in this exhibition 
carry off the first gold medal awarded to silver plate. Their 


specialité is a very high perfection in repoussé sculpture. Two | 


shields, one in iron and one in steel, are the most remarkable of 
their works. The latter, being unfinished, is not shown unless in- 
quired for, but is the most striking of the two. The amount of 
relief is greater than has, probably, ever before been attained in the 
material, and, as steel is not a tractable metal, it is deserving of 
attention, not only for its great artistic merit, but as defining the 
limit within which bold embossing, almost amounting to alto-relievo, 
retains its genuinely metallic character. Silver, if it be burst by 
forcing it into a relief beyond its powers of expansion, may be 
patched up by soldering in new wr neatly enough to escape 
observation unless the back e carefully examined, and 
even the back may be 
as to show no seam, There are a pretty pair of saltcellars— 
bivalve shells, surmounted by statuettes of Neptune and Amphitrite ; 
a fine model of a clock, not yet finished; and other works, all of 
which have a vigorous and original character. Collectors of artistic 
plate would do well to secure some work of Fanniére’s. This kind 
of plate has been stimulated artificially of late by an_wsthetical 
demand for high art, which critics eulogise but the public do not 
practically pay for at a price to make the production of such things 
a commercial success. The works of Vechte and his two most 
eminent pupils, Morel la Deuil and Fanniére, will in all probability 
make an epoch in silver work. If it were not for their value as an 
advertisement to the firms who employ these artists, at a much 
greater figure than the works themselves will sell for, in order to 
attract favourable criticism at exhibitions, this sort of industry 
could not exist at all. Nothing lasts long which is not a genuinely 
sound commercial transaction in itself, and this will probably de- 
cline when the world is weary of exhibitions. In the mean time, 
these highly-wrought pieces of plate, though too dear for the 
general public, are worth, in labour expended and beauty realised, 
more than the prices asked for them, and will no doubt rise in value 
when the artists who made them are dead and gone. 

It is a question whether high-art sculpture is practically an appro- 
priate form of ornament in plate, which, if used, is liable to bruises 
from all the natural shocks which dinner and tea trays must en- 
counter; and if not used, might just as well be statuary on a small 
scale, unencumbered by an unnecessary adaptation for holding salt, 
sugar, tea, coffee, or claret. It is very probable that art might be better 
applied in making the ordinary services of the table as effective and as 
artistic as they could be made at a purchaseable figure by bold con- 
ventional decoratiog, vigorously conceived and carefully designed 
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so cleaned up by files and rifflers | 





CENTREPIECE OF A SERVICE OF PLATE FOR A BOMBAY 
MERCHANT, BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND 00, 


| witha view to rapid and trenchant re-production in quantities after 


| It is worth all the galley 





OPEN (CLASS 38). 


much thought had been devoted to the original. As it is, the 
chefs-d’ceuvre now produced by exceptional art-workmen do not 
seem to re-act at all favourably on the style of ordinary plate, which 
remains as vulgar as ever, and is sold at a remunerative profit toa 
tasteless public, attracted by the reputation of unsalable art- 
treasures. 

From Fanniéres’ stall it is but a step to look at a charming little 
set (coffee-pot, cream-jug, and sugar-basin) which might easily be 
overlooked in the gorgeous pomp and panoply of Christofle’s show. 
ight of allegorical municipal imper- 
sonations, and all the surrounding shoal of river gods and god- 
desses in many tinted gold. It is the cream of silver work, creamy 
in colour from some delicate light patina, which is a trade secret, 
Most oxyded silver is dull, dark, and leaden; but this has 
a soft lustre, like a pure white cloud just touched with 
a golden glow of sunrise. It is not ambitious in sculpture, but 
delicately adorned with crisp small foliage and choice mouldings. 
Here and there is a little redundance of ornament—a festoon 
or so of flowers that might have been dispensed with ; but, on the 
whole, it is the most covetable little coffee-service in the known 
world, and costs the mere trifle of 2000f. But any rich plate-fancier 
whose life is good enough to give him a fair chance of drinking 
2000 cups of coffee out of it might find it well worth his while to 
give tenpence a day extra for his breakfast for five or six years, if a 
thing of beauty bea joy for ever. 
Near this coffee-set there is a 
tea-service, which is quaint and 
ee rather than beautiful. 

our elephant-heads ory the 
body of the urn (out of which they 
issue) on the ends of their tranks. 
Now, a trunk is a pliable form of 
oe good for lifting, but not 
or Propping. The tea-service 
stands on a table, in which the 
copper of which the slab is formed 
serves as a und, on which in- 
crustations of gold and silver form 
a pattern. The value of the copper 
ground in setting off the gold and 
silver is much greater than would 
have been anticipated. It will 
probably improve as the copper 


gathers its patina by age. There is also a pretty little tea-service 
in white, blue, and green cloisonné enamel. Prheve are samples of 
plate engraved by aquafortis and by electricity; the last a curious 
process, and said to be cheap; but the result is rather hard and 
wiry, like a spotty pattern on harsh woollen poplin. Christofle, 
being . juror, is - a competitor. 
_ Nex anniére in award of merit, and o ite Christofi 

in the court, is Odiot. His chief Ta a. «saan dl founded 
on three fine pieces of massive plate, which in some way 
celebrate the Creusot Tronworks—square-shouldered, _beetle- 
browed smiters of blooms and forgers of anvils, seated 
about the feet of the centrepiece and candelabra, hold great 
weapons of Vulcan and unfinished bits of machinery, as if restin 

from their labours. There is a good deal of originality in the style, 
and skill in overcoming the art-difficulties of disposing cogwheels, 
a and cranks so as to be ornamental rather than otherwise, 
The general run of Odiot’s plate is not sufficiently remarkable to 
justify his high place, It is rather heavy in design, and is not im- 
proved by a mixture of oxyde with dead white and burnish, All 
artificial tints, even if they were pretty to begin with, are objection- 
able as being incapable of enduring the wear and tear of use; and 
honest work should be brought as near as ible to the appearance 
which it can maintain. A great deal of both French and English 
plate is disfigured by this violent contrast of dead white picked out 
with burnish. Neither condition of surface is favourable to the exhi- 
bition of form, The white takes scarcely any shade, and the bur- 
nished surface reflects other colours too much to show either its own 
colour or eepe. The best surface for sculptured silver is smooth 
but not polished, with a delicate open fretwork of cross-hatchings, 
formed by short chisel-marks, which produce the effect of a delicate 


grain. 

In Elkington’s exhibit, which is classed next to that of Odiot, 
there is an eminent — of genuine and natural manipulation of 
silver, ~~ EO by the highest merit of sculptural design and 
| execution in M. Morel la Deuil’s Milton shield illustrating “ Paradise 

Lost.” The form of this noble work is a graceful oval. An outer 
and inner framework of gold-incrusted and repoussé steel enchases 
| three silver compartments, of which the central disc rises to much 
| higher relief than the surrounding sculpture. The result is beauti- 
| ful and harmonious, both as to surface and colour, For this work 
| the jury of class 21 have recommended the artist as justly meriting 

a gold medal. 

‘The table presented to the Princess of Wales by the ladies of 
Birmingham is another great work of Morel la Deuil. It is not 
new to the English public, who admired it greatly at the Exhibition 
of 62, when it was seen to much greater advantage than it is now; 
for the loyalty of the ladies of Birmingham has disfigured its base 
with some gold and enamel escutcheons ; and the unzsthetic industry 
of the housemaids of Marlborough House or Sandringham, to whom 
the soft tints of the sculpture seemed too dull to be ornamental, 
has considerably damaged its superficies by vigorous application of 
emery or rottenstone, There are also some pretty ewers and plateaux 
by the same hand. Elkington’s next most important woek is the 
international trophy designed by Willems, which has great merit, 
but wants movement, Four furled flags, forming the centre, are 
uniform and stiff. If one or two of them had been unfurled, and had 
shown a little consciousness of wind, and if the figures seemed to 
be doing something, and the horses and oxen appeared to be going 
| anywhere, though all the items are very well modelled, the result 
| would have been more striking. “On the whole, this is not quite 
| equal to Odiot’s Creusot pieces. The International Elcho Shield, the 
| model of which seemed very promising a few years ago, has 

terribly vulgarised in the execution. All workmanlike genuineness 
of texture has been lost by an application of cheap and common 
| acid-bitten engraving in stiff and vulgar diaper-work where the 

level surfaces ought to have been enriched by the hammer and chisel 
with some deftly-interwoven design of roses and thistles congenial in 
design with the hexagonal scheme of the shield. Instead of being, 
as the model promised, a noble piece of iron repoussé, it has 
all the character of ornamental cast-iron work usually employed in 
decorating fireplaces and fenders. If this shield had been executed 
as the model promised, Elkington would have probably been placed 
before both Odiot and Fanniére—that is, if the best of what the firm 
poms had been set out to advantage, instead of being crowded 
iggl -piggledy into a corner in order to show a mass of electro- 
plate, which acts merely as dead weight to be floated by their 
works of art. 
Hunt and Roskell also damaged the ition which the really 

| magnificent objects they exhibit must have forced from the jur 
| if unencumbered and unobscured, by crowding their space with 
} much that had better have been left at home. he great 

Breadalbane candelabrum, by Vechte, the finest thing of its kind 
ever produced, with the platinum missal-cover made for the 
Duc d’Aumale, the large gold medallion made for Cardinal 
Wiseman, and the Ellesmere vase, by the same artist, along with 
some of the best specimens of Armstead’s rather unequal, but, in 
some instances, very characteristic work, together with a well- 
selected sample of the firm’s polished* (not burnished) plate, which is 
far better in its kind than any France produces, might, if skilfully 
arranged, have eclipsed all competition. But these gems of art were 
elbowed out of place and stared out of countenance by glaring 
heaps of snow-white stags and unattractive metal of every shape, 
The growing merit of some of the younger artists in Messrs, Hunt 
and Roskell’s =. receive and deserve honourable mention. 
Messrs, Barrett and Carter in sculpture, and Mr. Holliday in steel 
repoussé ; but there are no very important additions to the works 
ex ibited in 1862. The fact is that this firm, having spent enormous 
sums of money on very high-art workmanship, do not find the 
British purchaser's taste correspond with the theories of the art- 
critic, and appear content to rest on the European celebrity they 
have already obtained, The jury confirm and renew by “rappel” 
the great gold medals of honour obtained both by Hunt and Roskell 
and their principal co-operator, Vechte, in 1855, to which, according 
to the theory of the Imperial Commission, a new medal in specie, 
coined in 1867, could add nothing but its weight in bullion, 


uced by rubbing the surface with a 
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* Polish is 


and finer in grain, till polisher finishes with rouge 
applied by the hand. It neiple is wearing down inequalities in the sur- 
face. Burnish is lying strong pressure and friction of a 
brilliant surface in l or agate to the smoothed metal. This pressure con- 
solidates the of the silver, and reproduces by contact the surface of the 
tool on the to be brightened. But the force used has a vibratory action. 
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Armand Calliat and Poussielgue are two rival firms in ecclesiastical 


plate. The former has made great progress of late in rich com- 
binations of gold, silver, and enamel work for {croziers, ostensoirs, 
shrines, pyxes, crucifixes, and all the paraphernalia of Roman 
Catholic worship. There is often much taste and harmonious soft- 
ness in his specimens, qualities by no means easy to unite with 
lavish variety of gorgeous colours, Poussielgue has been much 


longer before the public, and has made less effort for this exposition. | as follows :— 


His style is more solid and less richly ornate. He has, moreover, 
had the advantage of the inspirations of M. Viollet le Duc, some of 
whose designs, executed by Poussielgue should be looked at by our 
manufacturers of church brass-work. 

Froment Meurice shows a large and very handsome collection of 
high-class plate. Handsome is the word which best expresses the 
character of his work. His art, where sculpture enters, as it does 
rather too c musly into his larger pieces, is not of the first order; 
but his plate is solid, highly finished, and effective, from a smooth 
luxurious richness of quality which eminently fits it for aristocratic 
use. Now, the practical purpose of plate being rather to furnish the 
tables of the rich with handsome and serviceable silver than to 

rovide art-treasures for the cabinets of collectors, Froment 
Meurice, from this point of view, seems to deserve a higher rank 
than he has received; while Odiot has been somewhat overrated. 
Odiot’s great Creusot pieces are certainly finer than anything of the 
kind in F. Meurice’s exhibit; but oment Meurice quite as 
decidedly surpasses Odiot in the variety of design. and excellent 
execution of plate proper, as distinguished from monumental and 
art-treasure works in silver. 

Hancock has a vast display of massive and costly cups, vases, and 
candelabra, most of them modelled by the sculptors Monti and 
Armstead. Many portions of the modelling are very fine in themselves, 
but the construction and composition of the pieces are usually un- 
metallic incharacter. Many of them would look as well or better if 
carved in marble. To have the metallic character of ornament, a vase 
should be designed by a metal-worker who knows, while he is 
moulding his wax, that the form will have to be got out of a flat 
piece of metal, so that his design is modified by the difficulties or 
impossibilities he foresees. Casting has no difficulties that may not 
be overcome. It is sculpture pure and simple, with even more 
freedom than is afforded by marble, where the fragility of 
material limits the fineness of the carving and undercutting. 
Freedom becomes dangerous when the characteristic qualities 
of an art have established themselves under limitations. By 
employing cast-work, instead of repouss$, the artist not 
only encumbers himself with a dangerous liberty in design, 
but deprives himself of a tentative freedom in execution. 
The thin, tough sheets of malleable rolled metal in which 
repoussé is executed can, within certain bounds of tension, 
be pushed from the front or the back, till the form satisfies the 
artist's eye. The cast work can only be chiselled and filed from the 
outside. It is too thick, and often too crystalline in texture, to bear 
hammering out from within. Besides metals—especially the pre- 
cious metals—shrink a great deal in cooling, and therefore come out 
of moulds they are cast in smaller than the model moulded from. 
This shrinkage often leaves flaws in the casting, holes or spongy 

laces which have to be patched "P- In short, the metal which has 

ven cast is altogether less tractable and less trustworthy than that 
which has been laminated from the ingot by rollers, or—what is still 
better—forged on the anvil. The thinner the casting, the more 
liable it is to flaws; and wherever genuine hammer and punch work 
can be used it is not only sounder and stronger, but fae better 
than casting. 

Wagner, the principal goldsmith of the King of Prussia, has a 
pretty dessert service in repoussé, and a very creditable show of 
plate. He has no particularly national character of work, having 
studied many years in Paris as a chaser, 

Sazikoff, in the Russian Court, has a large display of quaint, semi- 
barbarous picturesque plate, the design of which is mainly founded 
on the national cream and butter jars, lidded in silver imitation of 
coarse white cloth; while the jar is gilt and swathed with rush 
ribbons in dark oxydised silver. This design, in different-sized jars, 
is adapted to urns, tea and coffee pots, cream-jugs, sugar-basins, &c. 
Among all this dark and heavy-looking work, it is curious to see a 
most perfect facsimile in silver of a white satin shoe, with a cris 
white satin rosette. The mild, pure pearly lustre of the stu 
is so perfectly represented, that one can hardly believe at 
first that it is not satin. One might fancy that the fairy 
genius of civilisation, alighting in this strange barbaric region 
of art, had fled in dismay, leaving her slipper behind her, like 
Cinderella. There is in Sazikoffs collection, however, a fine 
bold piece of embossed sculpture, hammered out of thick silver, 
This large eemicircular panel set in an oak frame is evidently meant 
to surmount some inner doorway of a church or some altarpiece. 
The model was made by Vitali, recently deceased. Unfortunately, 
the relief is, in some places too high to be got out of the metal 
without breaking it, and some of the more prominent figures are 
wrought separately and soldered on ra . By examining the 
back, the observer will perceive where this piecing work has been 
resorted to, and will learn what can be done and what can not be 
done by the repoussé process. The result would certainly have been 
more satisfactory if the designer had restricted his model within the 
limits of what was possible without patching the original sheet of 
metal. 

Rudolfi exnibits both in the French and the Danish divisions. 
He had the merit of popularising a tolerably good imitation of 
medigval art in ornaments, and his stall was greatly admired in the 
Exposition of 55. His work, however, has not improved since then, 
and his rather florid colouring and imperfect sculpture have caused 
yo manufacture to decline in popularity and fall a little out of 

ate. 

Harry Emmanuel draws crowds to his stand by the performances 
of a wonderful mechanical swan in repoussé siver. This graceful 
automaton turns the jointed feathers of its neck so as to curve its 
head down over its tail with a very natural movement. Then it 
writhes round again, and, opening its bill, takes upa fish from the 
turning spiral of twisted glass, which represents running water, the 
whole being done by some clockwork machinery, which at the same 
time emits a jangling metallic music of a wild and uncanny sort, 
The swan is an ancient piece which Mr. Emmannel has refitted, He 
exhibits also several shields, some cast and chased, others in 
repouseé, and four tazza plateaus, all the repoussé work being ere- 
cuted by Pairpoint. This artist, though still a young man, is the 
best known of English performers in that line. Armstead is more a 
modeller than a chaser. is works are principally im cast metal, 
which is chased and cleaned up by other hands, though he gives the 
last touches himself principally with the riffler.* 

Close to Emmanuel’s stand some good specimens of parcel-gilt 
silver are shown by Watherston. Two rose-water ewers and 
dishes, handsomely chased without ambitions sculpture, very good 
of their kind, and of a kind which is effective when well designed, 
while the execution demands only the hand of a good workman. 
Wherever sculpture enters, unless the executing hand be that 
of an artist, the result, however well modelled in the wax, 
is sure to be vulgarised in the silver. It is, therefore, 
much safer to keep clear of sculpture, unless it be done 
by the hand of a master competent alike in wax and 
metal. It would, however, be probably a much more profitable 
application of good art for those firms who do good metal 
sculptors to spread their work over a large number of useful pieces 
of plate instead of concentrating it on large and often useless and 
ew ag objects. For instance, a claret-jug, teapot, salver, sugar- 
asin, cream-jug, soup-tureen, urn, or wine-cooler, o propor- 
tions and shape, in perfectly plain polished silver, might be quad- 
rupled in value by some really good bits of ones embossed 
wherever the constructural features of the piece d accentua- 
tion. To work out this hint well would, I am convinced, make a 
new era in plate, We have the high art and we have the good 
workmanship for handsome utility, but we have not yet succeeded in 
utilising our art by making our serviceable plate artistic within 
purchasable limits. 








* Rifiers (rifioires in French) are curved files, in shape resembling 
work, The best are 


mate in Paris, by fie in finishing and smoothing metal- 


' 





HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS.—CLASS 23, 
BY C. R. WELD, ESQ. : 
BErone entering on the more immediate subject of this report, it 
will be desirable and instructive to compare the number of 
exhibitors ef horological instruments at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867 with the number who exhibited at the International Exhibition 
of 1862, classed according to their respective countries, They are 


In 1862, 300—namely, Austria, 10; Baden, 26; Bavaria, 1; 
Belgium, 1; Brazil,1; Denmark, 5; France, 54; Hause Towns, 3; 
Holland, 1; Italy,4; Mecklenburg, 1; Norway, 3; Prussia, 6 ; 
Russia, 1; Saxony, 4; Spain, 2; Sweden, 5; Switzerland, 72; 
United Kingdom, 97; Wirtemberg, 3. 2 x 

In 1867, 535—namely, Austria, 28; Baden, 25; Bavaria, 4; 
Belgium, 6: Denmark, 6; France, 223; Greece, 1; Hesse, 1; 
Holland, 1; Italy, 10; =" Ps 1; Prussia, 14; Russia,5; Spain, 1 ; 
Sweden, 2; Switzerland, 163; Turkey, 7; United Kingdom, 29; 
United States, 3 ; Letnany or | ‘ee : x a , 

Thus, it will be seen that there is an increase of 235 exhibitors in 
the horological class over those who exhibited im 1862; and it is also 
worthy of remark that not only are the exhibitors in the present 
exhibition more numerous, but also that the exhibitors generally 
have made a larger display of horological objects than were shown 
in 1862, 

Among the numerous remarkable mechanical inventions which 
challenge our admiration in the great Paris Exhibition not one can 
be regarded as more useful than that by which the passage of time 
is accurately registered. From the period when timekeepers, in the 
form of the quaint “Nuremberg eggs” were invented, it has been 
the constant endeavour of horologists to improve the construction 
of horological instruments, and the efforts in this direction have 
been so successful that ships in the middle of vast oceans are enabled 
by means of chronometera to ascertain their position with extraor- 
dinary precision, and parties in dense forests, provided with these 
instruments, cut paths through them with unerring accuracy. To 
the marvellous precision of chronometers the laying of submarine 
telegraph cables is in a t measure due, and without their aid the 
picking up of the lost Atlantic cable could not have been effected 
without great loss of time, if, indeed, it could have been found at all, 

The chronometer-maker is undoubtedly a most important person, 
for the very lives of thousands of persons are committed, so to speak, 
to his keeping; and thus it is but natural that he should do all in 
his power to perfect the valuable instrument which it is his business 
to construct, 

The great mechanical problem to be solved by him is known as 
the error of compensation, and to this almest every chronometer- 
maker of supete bas devoted a large portion of his professional life. 
How serious are the errors of a chronometer uncompensated for 
tem, ture will be apparent by the fact that a chronometer well 
ante ie all respects, but not com ted, when rated at the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, showed that there was a uniform decrease 
of rate for equal increase of temperature, measured by a mercurial 
thermometer, amounting to 6‘llsec. in twenty-four hours for 
each degree of F it, a mean temperature of 8 deg. 
causing a daily losing rate of 142'5sec,, and a mean temperature 
of 40°9deg. a daily gaining rate of 225sec, It has been well 
observed that the early chronometer-makers must have been sadly 
disappointed and terribly perplexed when they found that their 
mechanical skill—often of a very high order of excellence—was 
thus marred by the effects of temperature. To the navigator these 
excessive-temperature errors are most important, admonishing him 
that he should be very careful that his chronometers have been 
properly adjusted for low and high temperatures by skilfal and 
trustworthy hands before going to sea. To this end all eminent 
chronometer-makers keep an ice-chamber always prepared to 
receive chronometers, as well as gas ovens or stoves. 

Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal of England, in his report to the 
Adwiralty relating to the performance of chronometers, states that 
the prevalent cause of their errors is defective compensation, often 
aggravated by the use of bad oil, Strange as it may appear to 
many readers, oil is one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the path 
of the chronometer-maker, A fine, even, and perfect lubricating 
oil is absolutely essential for his purposes. For good oil as high a 
price as £6 a pint is frequently paid; but even at this price it is 
extremely difficult to obtain really good oil. The best is that made 
from olives; but, generally speaking, chronometer-makers use 
anima! oils, 

To correct the temperature-error of chronometers has therefore 
always been the chief aim of the makers of these instruments, and 
an extraordinary amount of ingenuity has been shown in devising 
various modes of auxiliary com: on. Indeed, the International 
Exhibitions of 1851, 1855, and 1862 have almost teemed with inventions 
of this description ; and that of the present year presents numerous 
examples of this pature. Most of these, however, are merely modi- 
fications of the auxiliary com ions contrived by Mr, Charles 
Frodsham and Messrs. Molyneux, Eiffe, Ulrick, Pennington, and 
Arnold. 

English chronometer-makers have long stood at the head of their 
profession ; and the astronomical clocks and marine chronometers 
exhibited them in the Paris Exhibition are, on the whole 
remarkable for their high finish and excellence. The commercial 
character of England, and the enormons shipping interests involved, 
have naturally called forth the highest scientific talent; and the 
English makers may safel lenge the world to produce 
chronometers of greater excellence than those exhibited by them. 

The most notable feature in the chronometers exhibited in the 
present Exhibition is a small auxiliary compensation to the com- 
pensation balance, by which greater accuracy is obtained in the 
correction of the errors of the major or principal balance. The 
enormous temperature-error to which allusion has been made is now 
corrected by the famous Arnold-Earnshaw compensation balance, 
composed of brass and steel laminz, to a daily rate of four seconds, 
which | be regarded as ae / nearly uniform in all temperatures 
between 30 deg. and 90 deg. jis temperature-error, though trivial 
compared to arising from an uncompensated chronomecer, was 
too great to be allowed to remain uncorrected, and innumerable 
attempts have been made to adjust it, though the true cause of the 
error has never until lately been rightly determined. The fact is, 
that while the spring ia uniformly losing its force in the direction 
of a straight line, the balance is affecting its compensation by 
@ curve line, and it must consequently afford an inadequate com- 
pensation balance, 

The action of the compensation balance, composed, as it is, of 
laminee, is by no means friendly to compensation, the inclination of 
the lamin being to expand circularly ; and it is only by the brass 
expanding quicker than the steel that the mass is driven towards the 
centre in the direction of a hypothenusal line ; whereas it should be 
impelled down a parallel central line moving towards the centre at 
= same uniform speed as the bulance-spring is losing its static 

lorce, 

The result of a great number of experiments has been to prove 
conclusively that the balance constructed by Arnold and Earnshaw, 
consisting of brass and steel, is the best. Care should be taken that 
the steel shall never exceed the ratio of two to five of the brass. 
Both these metals expand in heat and contract in cold, unequally, 
however, the ratio of the former to the latter being nearly as three 
to two. The chronometer should then be adj to temperatare 
from 55 deg. to 90 deg., and the error arising from extreme cold 


corrected by the use of a small auxil compensation. Mr. 
Charles Frodsham's compensation balan ~, A g various new 
constructions, have been found to answer purposes admirably. 


His micrometric balance affords a se yr - means of ——_ 
se removing the balance from chronometer or bing 
mean time 


fifteen twenty years’ service, nearly useless under wide 

changes perature. This is not due to mechanical error, but 
to the deterioration of the balance-spring, which loses its 

ey ae areas bee on Tngeins Ene —— The 

rust on epring greatly aggravates decay. 

Happily, the chronometer has been oviginall Good, a now balance 

will restore its normal character, it the chronometer- 


ng 
maker has another very serious difficalty to contend with, This is 





the acceleration of rate, Suppose a chronometer has been completed 
with great skill and care, examined and corrected until it has been 
divested of all mechanical errors, and what is technically termed 
timed and adjusted for isochronism and temperature until the 
instrument is pronounced to be almost faultless ; no sooner, however, 
is it placed on the register to ascertain its daily rate of going than 
up starts this error of acceleration on its daily rate. This accelera- 
tion, too, is found, as a rule, to increase for a considerable period. 
Thus, es the chronometer gains uniformly when first rated 
one second per day, before the expiration of a month it will gain 
daily, say, in an extreme case, five seconds ; and this acceleration takes 
place not by starts, but by a daily gradual increase; and so con- 
tinues for an entire year, or perhaps two, only in a lesser proportion. 
Various plausible arguments have been adduced to account for 
this acceleration—such as the works becoming more free, the sur- 
faces more highly polished and in better working gear, the balance- 
spring more elastic, &c.; but none of these assertions are borne out 
by experience. Mr, Charles , to whom we are deeply 
indebted for many great improvements in chronometers, and who 
has devoted much time to the examination of this perplexing pro- 
blem, states that the cause of this acceleration is due in a great 
measure to the process of hardening the balance-spring by fire, 
during which the molecular particles of the spring are separated to 
a violent degree, though are again ially restored in the 
tempering, and afterwards by continuous vibratory motion they 
gradually rearrange themselves more closely, thereby gaining 
strength and occasioning a daily acceleration of rate. 
English chronometers are, in general, constructed to 
days, or fifty-four-hours, and to be wound up daily. A co 
number, however, are to go 
wound up every seventh day. . 
Amongst a great number and variety of excellent astronomical 
clecks, marine chronometers, and superior portable clocks, with 
chronometer escapements and compensation lenses, exhibited in 
the Paris Exhibition, it is almost invidious to particularise names. 
The following makers of these instruments may, however, be cited 
as exhibiting work of the highest order of merit, Mr. Charles 
Frodsham (United Kingdom 10*), who exhibits an astronomical 
regulator combining all accumulated improvements, including new 
brass tubular me: compensation pendulum, and connecting gal- 
vanic apparatus for recording the time of ob:ervations, This clock, 
which has been made for the Observatory, United States, is 
undoubtedly the most perfect instrument of its kind in the present Exhi- 
bition, and well deserves particular examination. Itisa model of the 
celebrated clock (991) made by Mr, Frodsham for the Melbourne Ob- 
servatory. The results of the performance of this clock during three 
years were submitted to the jury, and vege to be the most 
remarkable for accuracy on record. . Froisham attributes the 
wonderful precision of this clock not only to its mechanical excallence, 
but also to the discovery that few pendulum-rods are ever so perfectly 
we as to lengthen directly by heat and shorten directl 
by cold. On the contrary, experiments show that they often expan 


into a bow form. In submitting six rods to a temperature of 
600 deg., only one of the rods ed perfectly straight, and the 
and warped into such shapes as to be entirely useless 


0 two 
derable 
eight days, and are to be 


others bow: 
until they were reannealed ; and what was even more surprisin 

was the fact that the flat rods not only warped more than the roun 

ones, but also warped edgeways. This was @ great very, and 
of the more consequence as it led to important improvements 
in the going rate of clocks. All pendulum experiments made for 
the purpose of ascertaining the cause of their variations must be 
viewed with but little confidence, unless the rods have undergone 
the test referred to—viz., submitting them to a temperature of at 


- as high as er : et ’ ad 

n consequence of the great compensation pendalum3 
constructed with steel jars and coe i Charles Frodsham ha: sab- 
stituted well-selected brass tubes, carrying mercurial compensators 
hermetically sealed contained in a central tube, or a number held ia 
guides. One of the diagrams engraved on page 187 is an accurate 
representation of these new pendulums, which are adapted for 
clocks making the following vibrations per minute—60, 72, 80, 
100, and 120, 

The following valuable rules for the construction of the new 
brass tubular compensation pendulum have been recently drawn up 
by Mr. Frodsham. The mercury is held in one central glass jar, in a 
brass tube, for seconds and other lengths. The seconds’ length is 
equal to 89-14 in. x half the height of the brass stirrup, whose outside 
length is 13 in. x 45°64 in.—say, 45°5in, approximately. The sidereal 
—— length is 1-180 shorter than the mean- length uni- 
versally. 

Pendulums are easily and quickly ted by applying the fol- 
lowing rule :—Note the eueeta seconds, and the time kA in 
which the error occurred—say 10sec. per hour. Then, multiply 
twice the length of the pendulum by the error, and di by the 
time—viz., 3600 seconds, 

Mr. Frodsham also exhibits a new brass tubular compensation 
pendulum and a —_ apparatus applied to astronomical clocks, 
in connection with chronographs for recording the precise time that 
obeervations are made, 

Although classed under phi hical instruments, the isodynamic 
clock escapement, invented by Richard F. oy | and used in con- 
nection with his fine astronomical clock (United States, 4), deserves 
record here. Mr. Bond claims as the chief merit of his escapement 
that it overcomes entirely the difficulty arising from the varying 
power transmitted by the wheelwork, and that the slight friction, being 
constant, is wholly uninfiuenced by the latter. He also states that 
the power may be increased to a hundred times the amount necessary 
to drive the clock, ing the oe capable of sustaining 
the weight, without ha the least i ng the friction of the 
pendulum, or in any way interfering with the extent or time of its 
vibraticn. 

Mr. Bord has further discovered that, by a very simple addition 
he can secure a magnetic break-circuit entirely free from the danger 
of oxydisation, which will not in = way influence the pendulam or 
diradvantageously impede any mechanism of the clock, 
hitherto the chief drawback to all break-circuits, This break- 
circuit has been in for a year without adjustment or 
alteration, and has not been found to fail in any one instance. 

Messrs, Parkinson and Frodsham (United Kingdom, 22) exhibit 
chronometers with various modifications of lamine auxiliary 
compensation balances, J. Poole () and V. Kallberg (17) also 
exhibit excellent chronometers, Mr, M. F. Dent (9) shows a marine 
chronometer fitted with a new auxiliary compensation balance. This 
chronometer is only the second which has been fitted with this kind 
of auxiliary compensation, The first was tried last year in the 

mblic competitive trials at the Greenwich Observatory. It stood 
fourth in the order of merit in the published official report of the 
Astronomer Royal, and was purchased by the Government, on his 
recommendation, at an honorary price, 

Mr. Dent also exhibits a marine chronometer with a new kind of 
flat-rimmed balance, recently invented by himself. The —_ le of 
its mode of mea? Guncribtnn tm thelr chen staple balance, 
the compensatin te r 
curved rath in the _— of the axis of the balance approximating 
to a circular arc. vo neha the ordinary balance, the moment 
of inertia of this new 


—e pera 
re, owing to their limits of elasticity bang evga . oe 4. 
ex 


bomical chronometers, 
admirably instruments, Those exhibited b 
{) 2. Dumas (2), A. Le Roy (63), B. Scharf (3), A. 
. Rodanel (8), and (29) are especially 
notice. The regulator exhibited by M. Breguet is 
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* Mr. Charles , who acted as juror on the part of the British 


Prodsham 
Commission for the class of horology, was necessarily oxoluded from the 
competition for prises. 
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new system of independent seconds and aluminium compensation 
pendulum.* 

It is a remarkable fact that whilst a very large proportion of 
French exhibitors show an infinite variety of renontoir gravity 
escapements in connection with astronomical clocks, all their 
energies seem to have been exclasively directed to this point, to the 
losing sight of the pendulum on which the uniformity of rate 
ultimately depends, Among the French astronomical clocks, all 
worthy of notice are constructed with the well-known Graham 
escapement, as well as with the mercurial compensation pendulum. 
There are also a few zinc pendulums of equal antiquity, the originals 
of which were invented as far back as 1778, by M. Rivaz, of Paris > 
This pendulum was much used formerly by Breguet and Arnold. The 
latter employed it in one of the standard clocks for the Palkowa 
Observatory in Russia, on account of the excessive cold in that 
cl'mate occasionally freezing mercury. 

It is worthy of remark that the beautiful and elaborate gridiron 
Pp ndulums, of which the French made a splendid display at their ex- 
ribitic m in 1855, are almost entirely absent on the present occasion, 
Grandjean and Co, (Switzerland, 25) exhibit the Dest Swiss chro- 
nometers; and A, Hohwu (Holland, 1) shows an excellent marine 
chronometer constructed on English movements, the auxiliary com- 
pensation balance being the check-piece of the celebrated English 
chronometer maker, Eiffe. M. Hohwu also exhibits a good astro- 
nomical clock, with Graham escapement and a mercurial compensa- 
tion pendulum. 

F. Tiede (Prussia, 11) exhibits a clock with electro-magnetic 
escapement, professing to go in vacuum. According to M. Tiede, 
the mean error of this clock, as determined during observations 
made for eighty-eight consecutive days—Nov. 9, 1866, to Feb. 5, 
1867—was 0.033 sec. No trustworthy opinion could, however, be 
formed in the Exhibition of the ormance of this clock, as the 
vacuum was found, on trial, to imperfect; nor was the clock 
acting in accordance with the barometrical indications. 

As one of the great aims of chronometer and clock makers has 
always been to make use of an escapement which shall best answer 
the purposes of this part of a clock, it is worthy of note that, after 
innumerable inventions, the escapement which is found to be the 
best adapted to the pendulum and the most suitable to interfere as 
little as possible with the natural uniform vibration of the balance 
is the escapement invented py George Graham, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. escapement has been the constant 
theme of discussion among the most eminent chronome‘er-makers 
for one hundred years, and a furious paper war respecting its merits 
raged in 1750 between the Paris A of 8c , the Royal 
Society of London, and the i —-~ dediushans of that period of 
France and England. A lucid description of the construction of this 
escapement, by Graham's head workman, Thomas Skelton, will be 
ound in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1752. The Lllustration 
on page 137 shows the Graham escapement on the system of Mr. 
Charles Frodsham. 

The diameter of the escape-wheel is 2} in., and the pallets embrace 
9 teeth or 8) spaces, The most important oa in the escapement 
is the distance of centres of the escape-wheel and pallet axis. 

This escapement possesses such great interest that it is considered 
desirable to annex an illustration of it, with the view of endeavour- 
ing to tettle the long-vexed question with regard to the best form of 
this important movement. Notwithstanding the evident merits of 
this escapement, it has been one of the most fertile subjects of 
argument among chronometer and clock makers duri 
international exhibitions. The 


into two—the one ad remontoir and gravi 

ment, the other the patemy HL. ems the latter 
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wheel 





therefore, greater the num 
pallet the longer will be these arms. 

Thus, if we were to embrace twelve teeth the length of the pallet- 
arms would be as five to twenty-six. A medium course has been 
adopted, Vulliamy embraced eight teeth. This number has many 
peu to make it a standard number, inasmuch as the length of 

e pallet-arm is the radius of the escape-wheel ; and that most im- 
— point in the construction of the escapement, the distance 

vet ween the escape-wheel and verge-axes is the sum of the square 
of the radins—viz., 14142—and the chord of the angular opening of 
the pallets is equal to this distance—viz., 14142; but chronometer- 
makers have ferred embracing larger numbers, as nine and ten. 
Theee are decidedly the best mean numbers to use, both in the con- 
struction of the highest and plainest work. 

Under the head of first-class clocks for domestic use, those manu- 
factured by English makers are the best. France, however, also 
exhibits excellent specimens. The clocks of A. Brocot (France, 81) 
are especially to be commended for their escapement pallets. The 
system adopted by this maker is called the pin-pallet escapsment. 
It can be constructed with the smallest amount of drop, and is 
equally valuable for a highly-finished clock as it is for an economical 
one, or for clocks of small price. P. Drocourt (france, 99) 
exhibits numerous domestic clocks of great elegance and moderate 


price, 

Austria, Wirtemberg, Hesse, and the Black Forest are all 
admirably represented by good clocks, which display excellent 
as especially when considered in connection with their 
prices, 

The show of turret-clocks is extremely limited ; the moxt remark- 
able are those by J. W. Benson (United Kingdom, 4), and Gaurdin 
¢ rance, not in catalogue). The latter exhibits a large clock mate for 

uffalo, United States, imes of forty-three bells, with machinery 


by which the airs may be — attached to this clock; thes: 
have been made by Bollee and of Mans, and are remarkable 
for their sweet tones, L. 0, Detonche, Paul Garnier, A. P. Borre! 
(France, 26, 28, and #4) and 8. Fournier (United States, 3) also 
exhibit ‘turret-clocks, None involve any very novel constraction ; 
in all, however, the a extremely good. This applies 
especially to Fournier’s clock, is a most carefully-constracted 
instrument, The paucity of turret-clocks in the present Exhibition 
is the more remarkable as the French were extremely distinguished 
formerly for the manufacture of these timekeepers, The cslebrated 
clock at the General Post Office, in Paris, made by La Paute, is said 
to have cost £3500, and is y remarkable for ite excellent 
mechanism. 

Nearly all the turret-clocks exhibited by France prssess the 
remontoir and gravity escapement, and are of extremely compli- 
cated construction, It is also worthy of notice that, while in Eng- 
land pendulums are Oren eylieaeion wr turret-clocks of 6 ft., 8 ft., 
and 14 ft. in length, with bobs weighing from 1001b. to 
5001b., the French seem in their ms y to exceed the 
second’s length, and the average tof the bob is not over 40 1b, 
It may be mentioned that the external dials are not of the 
large dimensions used in England; they are, however, as a rale, 
extremely nent. 

Electric clocks are not so numerous in the t Exhibition as 
might be expected from the excellence to which they have attained. 
The application of electricity to time however, several repre- 
— ves, The clock exhibited by Paul t (France, 28) is one 
of the combining various improvements, may be thus 
enumerated :—The oscillations of the aze fo : 
and ~The influence from, the power (cutis enctety 
or > pendulum is compensated. rod, of white 
deol, ts baked and csaked in @ mixter of besswax, oll of turpention 





* M. Breguet, being a juror in the class of horological instruments, is 
necerrarily excluded from the list of competitors for prizes. 


t See Berthoud’s “ Traité d’ Horlogerie Marine.” 





and lineeed oil, and then French polished, to prevent absorption of 
moisture. The compensation consists of a zinc tube (sheet zinc), 
resting on the adjesting-nut at the bottom of the wood rod; the 
cast-iron bob rests on the top of the zinc tube by means of a plate 
screwed to the latter. The proportions are as follow :—The acting 
weight suspended from the curved lever, for the purpose of uplifting 
the a arme, is 24 drachms, exerting a pulling pressure (longi- 
tudinally) of about 4 drachm at the point where the arms hold the 
curved lever, so that the actual force required to disengage the arms 
is a high fraction of a drachm, the hooks of the curved lever and the 
pin in the impulse arms being hardened and polished cast steel. 
Hence the pendulum becomes a correct timekeeper, equal frequently, 
when due care is taken, to a first-rate astronomical aa In the best 
form of electric clock the pendulum makes a contact at each oscillation 
by bending a spring, which in itself, as the temperature varies, will 
influence the rate of the clock. The manner in which the impulse 
is imparted to the pendulum is not entirely free from friction, and 
tends to produce “ wobbling,” as the impulse, although parallel, 
is not in the same plane as that in which the pendulum oscillates, 
The contact-makers are generally formed of iron cups, containing 
mercury, into which dip pieces of copper with iron extremities, One 
enters the mercury at the moment the other leaves it, so that no spark 
from the direct current can oxydise the surfaces of the contact- 
makers as both transmit the same current alternately—the left one 
to the magnet of the pendulum, the right one to the clock. 

Attempts are being made by the French to introduce clocks con- 
structed at ee nde d machinery. They are in all respects greatly 
inferior to thoee made in other parts of France, and, if their intro- 
duction be general, they will tend greatly to lower the character of 
French domestic clocks. As a rule, the result of attempting to 
manufacture clocks and watches by machinery in a plain way is 
soon to fall into a + py A method, and thus to discourage good 
workmen. If the pride of highly-finished work is destroyed, first- 
rate hands can rarely be retained. The jurors of class 23 were 
greatly disappointed by the working parts of French clocks which 

ad been constructed by machinery. They are far inferior to 
the work turned out in the villages of Lancashire where the 
fabrication of our horological movements is carried on. 

Very ingeniovsly-constructed small, ble alarm-clocks are 
exhibited by T. Philippe (France, 52); they strike an alarm and 
light acandle. Their price is extremely moderate. A. Knespach 
(Austria, 9) exhibits a collection of excellent domestic clocks, the 
prices of which are also very low, 


POCKET CHRONOMETERS AND WATCHES. 


Nosection of horology shows greater advance since the Exhibition 
of 1851 than that of ket chronometers and watches. The most 
striking feature is an improved proportion of all the works ; but the 
two most essential points of improvement are the increased weights 
and diameters of the importance of which in the con- 
struction of a pocket watch is now fully established. Although 
France makes a larger exhibition of watches than England, those 
exhibited by the latter country are decidedly the best. The pocket 
chronometere and watches shown by Mr. Charles Frodsham, G. 
Blackie, M. F. Dent and Co., F. B. Adams and Son, V. Kallber, 
Nicole and Capt, Parkinson and Frodsham, and J. Poole (Unite 
Kingdom, 10, 5, 9, 1, 17, 20, 22, 23) are in all respects admirable in- 
struments. 

The escapements principally in use a in watches were the 
chronometer or detached escapement and the duplex; these, though 

are 2ot well adapted for these railroad days, 

rough usage. They have accordingly 

been almost entirel ed by the lever escapsment, which is 
particularly suited for all the ordinary usages of life; and, when all 
the other parts of the watch are of the same quality as the pocket 
chronometer, a most reliable timekeeper is obtained. A watch 
with an uncompensated balance spring is seriously affected by 
changes of temperature, parti y when not worn habitually. Ten 
degrees of Fahrenheit causes a watch to seven minutes per 
week ; hence the difficulty of lating watches, except to the owner's 
rticular wear ; yet, if a be regularly worn, it is remarkable 

ow near this error is balanced. 

Great pains have been taken during recent years in England to 
improve the manufacture of ordinary watches. The best works are 
made in the Lancashire vil and a considerable quantity of these 
works are annually ex to the United States, where they are 
cased and finished, According to the Census of 1861, 23,427 persons 
were engaged in that in the watch trade in England, the greater 
portion of whom resided in Lancashire 

Thongh the first-class chronometers made in France are, as a rule, 
inferior to those of English manufacture, they are—and especially 
when considered in relation to the very important question of 
price—very remarkable for their general excellence. Pocket chro- 
nometer and watch making have been hitherto but a very secondary 
manufacturing interest in France, but of late years it has greatly 
revived, L. Breguet, T. Le Roy, A, H. Rodinet, and L. M. Vichard 

France, 7, 4, 8, 68) exhibit fine pocket chronometers and watches. 

. Breguet, whose house has been long celebrated for its horological 
productions, also exhibits several interesting watches, among which 
may be noticed a keyless watch, with lever escapement, showing 
the phases of the moon; and a double watch, regulated by the re- 
ciprocal action of the two balances, which was made by A. L. 
eet, grandfather of the present » as, for Louis XVIIL. 
M. et also exhibits excellent Cpeaceney \. 

It is, however, in cheap watches that France makes the greatest 
show. The efforts made by M. Goutard, of Besancon. to revive watch- 
making in France, which were rewarded by a modal in 1862, appear 
to have been very successful The clock and watch trade of France 
has, indeed, acquired enormous proportions during recent years. It 
is officially ted as amounting to 35,000,000f. annually. The 

rincipal seats of the trade for clocks, Paris; for watches, 
noon; and for large turret-clocks, Monez (Jura). At Besangon 
15,800 men, women, and children are employed in the manufactare 
of watch movements, There are 132 workshops, and 150 houses in 
the trade give out work to be executed in the private dwellings of 
the artisans. The Besancon watch trade manifests considerable im- 
provement since 1855, Of 223 exhibitors in the French department 
of watches and their movements, ninety-seven come from Besang >a. 
In 1845 this town — 51,192 watches; in 1855, 141,913; in 
1865, 296,012; and the number is now said to surpass 390,000 
annually. The declared official value of the watches and move- 
ments in 1866 was 17,000,000f, The principal establishment at 
Besangon is the Ecole Municipale d'Horlogerie, which maintains 
250 pupils, and is directed by a professor. 

There is also a large watchmaking trade carried on at Cluses 
(Savoy), where there is a school for teaching watchmaking. 8&5, 
Nicolas d’Aliermont is an important seat of this art; out of an 
adult population of 2500, upwards of 1000 are engaged in watch- 
making. Astronomical clocks and chronometers are also fabricated 
here. total number of timepieces annually made in this town 
is stated to be 144,000, valued at upwards of 1,000,000f. They are 
for the most sent to Paris. It is worthy of remark that for the 
more delicate workmanship women are preferred at St, Nicolas 
d’Aliermont to men. 

While the reporter feels it to be his duty to cite the foregoing 
official statistics of the Besangon watch trade, he considers it right 
to state that the jurors of the horological class entertain consider- 
able doubts —— — oe be relied on, as we ee 
vestigations to the conclusion that a large proportion of watchos 
and watch movements said to be manufactured at ™m are 
a or Pee in Switzerland, It is well known that, though 
nominally French, the Besangon watchmakers are of Swiss ex- 
traction, and their work greatly resembles that of the Swiss watch- 
maker, 

An attempt has been lately made by some Paris watchmakers to 
Jectmnal system ot 
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The man witzerland is represented in the 
t Exhibition by 163 exhibitors, sixty-seven of whom come 
Som the Bernese Jura. Tt is not a little curious that, while France 





is now endeavouring to supplant Switzerland in the mannufac- 
ture of cheap watches, the watoh trade of the latter country 





appears to have come from France, which enjoyed a monopoly ia 
making these instruments when their manufacture was unknown ia 
Switzerland, This branch of industry, for which the latter country 
is so remarkable, is of comparatively recent growth, and is said to 
have been founded by French refugees who fled to these moun- 
tain-villages for shelter from political persecution at the close 
of the last century. Even as late as fifty years ago it had 
not grown to any t extent; factories were few ia number; 
a large number of the watchmakers ae agriculturists or 
small farmers, who in the winter season devoted their time 
to watchmaking. The repeating motion, for which Swiss watch- 
makers are now celebrated, had its origin in England, and when 
such complicated mechanism as that involved in the constrac- 
tion of a repeater is considered, it is evident that there must have 
been a large amount of latent mechanical ingenuity among the 
Swiss, for they had formerly little communication with England or 
France, access to these countries being difficult; and yet in a 
very short time after the art of watchmaking was introduced 
into Switzerland good watches were made, including beautiful 
and accurate repeaters. In 1851 the watch trade had grown to aa 
enormous industry, some of the Swiss honses making as many as 
500,000 watches yearly, and a large number turning out their 10,000 
and 20,000 per annum, These watches are not, of course, either of hi 
class or high price. Most of the works contiaue to be made in 
the country parts of Switzerland; but those with beautifally- 
finished cases and delicate workmanship are principally coa- 
structed in Geneva, The movements are almost entirely made in 
the Val de Joux, by various hands. A remarkable exception may 
be seen in the case of a repeater exhibited by Auguste Band 
(Switzerland, 3), all the parts of which have been constructed by 
himself, Watches will be found in this department from the humble, 
but by no means rough, watch, of 8f. to the pocket chrono- 
meter of 1250f, Among the cheap watches are some curious 
specimens constructed for exportaticn to China, A school for 
teaching watchmaking, founded in Geneva in 1824, turns 
out extremely fine work. Pupils are admitted at the age of 
fourteen, and may remain in the establishment four years and 
a half, during which time they are taught all horological processes, 
The terms are—for natives of Switzerland, 5f. a month ; and for those 
of other countries 20f. Natives of Switzerland also enjoy the advan- 
tage of being provided gratuitously with all necessary watchmakin 
tools. During the winter months the pupils have the privilege 
attending gratuitously courses of lectures, given in the evening, on 
geometry, mechanics, and linear drawing. There are also four other 
schools in Switzerland, with professors at their heads, 

The highest-class watches in the Swiss department are shown " 

. R. Ekegren, G. Faure, L. Favre Lebet, Humbert Ramur, § 
Mairet ; Pateck, Philippe, and Co.; Rossel and Son, and U, Nardin 
(Switzerland, 17, 18, 19, 35, 120, 180, 142, and 147). ' 

The chief characteristic of the Swiss first-class watches is their 
horological ingenuity. Many combine movements of an extremely 
complicated nature, while the finish of the cases in the majority of 
the specimens exhibited leaves nothing to be desired. 

Those interested in the curiosities of watchmaking will find ia 
the French as well as in the Swiss department several extremel, 
minute watches. The smallest is that exhibited by A. Rodanet 
Co. (France, 8), which is set in the stem of a gold pencil-case. 
Rossell and Co., of Geneva (Switzerland, 142), show several 
remarkable specimens of small watches, og highly finished. Some 
curious spherical watches are shown in the Russian department 
by H. Son (not in catalogue); but these, as well as the few 
watches exhibited by Turkey, Greece, and Spain, consist of 
French or Swiss movements. A small clock, in the form of a sua- 
flower, is exhibited by H. Ader (Russia, 5); but it is more remark- 
able for its singularity of appearance than excellence ef con- 
struction. . 

[t is worthy of notice that the fasee on which the English wateh- 
makers rely so much in the construction of their best watches is 
entirely suppressed among the Continental makers. The absence of 
this important movement can only be accounted for by a desire to 
produce a cheap watch. Winding with the pendant—or, as it is 
popularly called, the keyléss watch—is very general among the 
watches exhibited. This invention, however, is by no means so novel 
as is generally supposed, havi been first’ introduced by Mr. Joha 
Arnold, in 1825, for the convenfence of a naval officer who had loat 
his right arm. 

Under the head of watch jewellers, makers of dials, cases, handa, 
gilders, &c., the objects exhibited, tho less attractive to the 
gen visitor, great value, and are remarkable for thair 
excellence and high finish. 

L. Gindraux (France, 14) and R. Ciaxton and 8. Holdsworth 
(United Kingdom, 7 and 13) exhibit very complete and in 7 
respects remarkable collections of clock, chronometer, and wa’ 
jewels, set and unset. They consist of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
chrysolites, garnets, and aqua-marines, which are the stones used for 
horological purposes. There are jewel-holes of every descriptien, 
clock and chronometer pallets, ruby rollers for the duplex escape- 
ment, ruby cylinders for horizontal movement ; solid chronometer 
rollers, which serve the purpose of impulse and roller combined ; 
ruby pins, flatted, oval, and triangular; caps and points for marine 
compasses, and draw-p holes capable of drawing gold wire from 
1000 to 2500 yards to the ounce troy. Mr. Holdsworth has also a 
case of assorted watch jewels for exportation, in order to meet a 
want long felt by watchmakers living at a distance from the place 
of manufacture, by which means they may have a regularly-assorted 
number of jewels in different sizes. I. L. Dacommun and Montandon 
Brothers (France, 21 and 24) exhibit a beautiful series of chronometer 
and watch springs. , 

Switzerland ibits a great variety of watch movements, jewels, 
and dials. The glass dials with gold enamelled figures exhibited by 

Tournier and Co, (10) are extremely beautiful, and highly 
deserve examination. 

Some machines are also shown in the Swiss department of 
ingenious construction, applicable to the manufacture of clocks and 
watches. It is worthy of remark that the clockmakers were the first 
who employed machines for their manufactures, Their 
wheel-cutting engine has been ascribed to the celebrated Dr. Hook 
who is said to have invented it in 1655. Its use rapidly sp: 
through England and the Continent, The gradual improvement of 
this machine, and the successive forms which it assumed as the art 
of construction was matared, form a very interesting history. English 
clockmakers have largely contributed to its perfection, Henry Sally, 
an English clockmaker, who removed to Paris in 1718, carried with 
him, ataong other excellent tools, a cutting-engine, which excited 
great admiration in that city. The form of the Oontinental 
engine is, however, derived from the engine improved + — 
in 1763, The fusee-engine, which is an special cl 
machine, has also tended greatly to the perfection of machines for 
working in metal; and in many other ways the horologist has been 
of tens advantage to mechanical science. 

There is, i no branch of mechanical art on which man 
has devoted more labour than that relating to horology. Many 
artists in watchmaking work at artisans’ wages, and many 
horologista of various countries cultivate their art com amore, 
devoting themselves to its improvement with extraordinary energy 
and 


The advantages to be derived from the possession of a clock or 
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keeper has 


improvement, The sources of irregularity have | the 
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numerous contrivances for coun 


were a few years ago; and that their prices, although wages 
have risen considerably during recent years, are much less than 
they were, 
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TRAVELLING ARTICLES AND CAMP EQUIPAGE, 
Crass 38, 
BY SIR S. W. BAKER. 


Tur exbibition of this class has been meagre in the extreme from 
all countries except France, and even the latter country has failed 
to introduce novelties worthy of consideration in “Travelling 
Apparatns and Camp Equipage.” The articles exhibited by England 
are very inferior considering the great scope for inventions afforded 
by the demands from our colonies and India: nothing absolutely 
new has been produced. 

In the English department of this class (38) there are no objects 
worthy of reward with the exception of a light waterproof and air- 
tight portmanteau well adapted for rough travel, manufactured by 
Wilks, of Cheltenham : this acmirable article is reasonable in price, 
and is in every respect worthy of the silver medal which has been 
awarded. Ladies’ covered baskets by Cave, of Wigmore-street, are 
the be:t of their class, and have likewise been awarded the silver 
medal The models of tents exhibited were useless as practical 
illustrations ; the good qualities of tents depend upon their being 
water-tight, portable, ool quickly erected, these desiderata could not 
be proved ; neither was there any improvement upon well known 
forms, 

In the French department there were excellent tents displa 
by M. Walcker: these were exhibited in the open air in 
natural size and were well tested by the heavy rain. Gold medal. 

The general travelling equipment exhibited in the French depart- 
ment was of beautiful workmanship, but of that highly orn amented 
and expensive kind that is totally unsuitable to rough travel. Of 
these the most exquisite — were manufactured by Dubois 
and Co. An invention of M, Germain, consisting of a lining of 
ash veneer instead of millbo: is deserving of notice as a great 
improvement in portmanteaux that are not of solid leather. Boxes 
or trunks of light wood covered externally with zinc to render them 
watertight and insect-proof were exhibited by Louis Vuitton : these 
were the only practical examples of equipment adapted to rough 
work in the French department, > first-rate leather port- 
manteaux and serviceable travelling-bags without fittings, but simply 
examples of the best Russian leather and strong workmanship, 
E. Nessen, of St. Petersburg, was at the head of all exhibitors, The 
agent of the Russian menulnctuner is Eisler, 491, New Oxford-street, 
London. Silver medal. 
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MACHINE TOOLS.—CLASS 54, 
BY J, ANDERSON, ESQ., C.E. 


Cass 54 contains the various descriptions of machine tools that are 
employed in the working of wood and the metals generally, more 
especially the working plant of the mechanical engineer, such as 
lathes, planing-machines, and other instruments by which form 
and precision are given to works of construction. 

In this department of practical science Britain has hitherto been 
pre-eminently the leading country. At the Great Exhibition of 
1851 it may be said to have been without a rival; the display of 
machine tools then made by some English houses took the world 
by surprise: the French and German, and even the American, 
emgineers were not prepared for such refinement of form combined 
with solidity of construction, the several fittings having a degree 

precision never seen before, and yet constructed with such 
severe simplicity of arrangement in every detail, which by 
general consent placed England above comparison with the rest of 
the world. 

The effect of that display immediately told, not only upon the 
machinists of other countries, but likewise on our own of second 
and third degree ; and by the arrival of the Paris Exhibition of 1855, 
it was at once perceptible that a great change had taken place. 
Then, for the first time, a symptom of rivalry on the part of both 
France and Germany was visible ; but still more remarkable was the 

eral improvement in the productions of some of the English 
ouses, resulting from the high standard of toolmaking set up by 
Whitworth and others in 1851. The slender forms of construction 
of former times began to disappear and to be replaced with the 
sounder and more graceful outlines of hollow framing which are now 
#o general. 

There was a great movement between 1855 and 1862 in regard to 
this class of machinery, not only in Britain, but all the world over. 
In Britain an immense effort was made by many of the leading 
firms, and when the Exhibition opened the great advance made was 
apparent. This advance did not consist so much in new invention 
2s in the progress of the second class towards the point reached at 
previous exhibitions by those of the first class; nevertheless, there 
were still, to the close observer, a great difference in the style, 
fitting, and general finish of the various honses, and, as a rule, the 
highest of 151 carried off the palm in 1862. But the notable 
feature of 1862 was the marked progress of other countries, especially 
in France, Prussia, and America. 

When the Exhibition for 1867 was contemplated, the several 
countries looked at the competition from different points of view. 
Britain, conscious of former victory, was lethargic ; the majority of 
houses were tired of the unremunerative expense of former exhi- 
bitions ; and hence it is that this country has not come out in pro- 
portion to the extent of her industry, and but for the circumstance 
that a few of the best makers have come forward Great Britain 
would have been unrepresented. On the other hand, the variety 
and number of tools exposed by France and Germany is enormous, 
and out of proportion to the extent of their manufacture of these 
articles. At the same time, the strong family likeness which the 

ter number present to the best English tools is a most striking 
eature; the same remark also applies to ourselves, for it must be 
confessed that real excellence, the power of real advancement, does 
not belong to nations but to individuals. During the last thirty 
years the great strides have been made by a few men ; their arrange- 
ments and forms have been repeatedly copied and put under so 
many transformations that the world really forgets the origin, and 
comes to give any maker who may have about him sufficiently 
skilled draughtsmen or workmen the credit which belongs only 
to the original; but a more healthy tone is spreading, and the 
time is fast approaching when to use other men’s forms or 
mechanical arrangements will be looked upon as we now do on 


ee, 
ven the French, who are usually so prolific in invention, have mis- 
trusted themselves in this department. In regard to steam-engines, 
their ingenuity has run wild in the variety of their designs, 
arrangements, and combinations; but in the matter of machine tools 
it is otherwise. In 1862 they were impressed with the grand sim- 
plicity and solidity of the English tools as compared with their own, 
and in their laudable desire to excel on this occasion they have 
rather overdone many of their machines in these particulars ; yet it 
must be confessed that, notwithstanding many glaring defects, 
their display u the whole is magnificent, whether prompted by 
individual or patriotic motives; and, judging by their efforta 
in the matter of steam-engines, we have every reason to expect 
that when the toolmakers of this nation feel themselves on an 
equality with England ay | will give over imitation and strike out 
into = boundless region of mechanical combination which lies open 
to us all. 
The display of tools from Germany is also grand: upon the whole, 
they are fully equal to the French and almost equal to best English. 
So far as design is concerned, they are as a rule strictly English, 
although there are many exceptions. 

7 It is however, in the departments of France or Germany that 
tine English tool student will find the greatest treat ; in the machines 
from those countries there are many familiar forms and arrange- 
ments, beside much that will dissapoint him, such as scraping for 
mere ornament instead of for surface, the marks being arranged in 
— or diamonds by way of a pattern as in calico-printing, he 

ll find additions to machines put on in another character from the 
order or style of the original machine, and with the fitting barely up 
to the Whitworth standard ; hence the leason which is taught is more 
of a commercial than of a scientific character. In America, on the 
other hand, he will find something new ; not only exquisite workman- 
= of the highest class, but new combinations even in connection 
with such a stereotyped article as a turning-lathe or a planing- 


machine, and without the loss of any of the essential points secured 
by English models. ; 

Such a visit in the proper spirit will serve to show the neccessity 
of fresh thinking on the part of our young toolmakers; it will 
stimulate to a closer search for better combinations, and thus may 
they expect to hold the place achieved by their fathers. 


FRANCE. 

France having the most extensive display of tools in this Exhi- 
bition, and being first in the general catalogue, it will be convenient 
to commence with that department, and in the order which they 
occupy in the building. 

Deny, of Paris (36), has made a moderately good show of small 
tools, especially for cutting plate-iron by means of circular shears ; 
likewise a convenient mode of working the ordinary screw fly-press 
by steam-power instead of by hand. Although neither of these 
appliances is new, still they are not so much appreciated in 
England as they ought to be. In working the fly-press, a band 
of leather is attached to the outer edge of the fly-wheel on top of 
the screw; immediately over is placed a shaft with two discs almost 
touching the outer and opposite edges of the leather; by means of 
a handle with a lever the disc shaft is pushed on one side or the 
other, and so imparting motion to the fly-wheel accordingly in the 

uired direction. 

commun, of Mulhouse (29), has a fine show of machine tools, 
mostly in the English style; lathes, large and small; planing, 
slotting, and drilling machines ; and, upon the whole, the workman- 
ship is very gi though not uniformly so. Their large lathe, if 
not the best in the Exhibition, is a grand tool, which has been care- 
fully worked out in most of its arrangements, and the workmanship 
in some of its details is exquisite. The arrangement for disengaging 
the back gear is very perfect, the teeth of the worm-wheels being 
cut out of the solid metal in a very superior style, and with the 
worm fitting into the teeth in a manner which we seldom see ; on the 
other hand, the details of the V frame in the middle of the bed of 
this large lathe, although convenient, are not in keeping with the 
general design, and the position of the gap in the break lathe is 
evidently in the wrong place. The large drilling-machine is of 
doubtful proportion ; but, notwithstanding all this, the several tools 
are of a high order,—good, sound, honest articles, and superior to any 
French tools of a few years ago. 

Périn (1), of Paris, makes a good show of machines, chiefly in 
connection with the treatment of wood. It was Périn who brought 
out the endless band saw in 1855 ; he is still the largest exhibitor of 
such articles. Some of his machines are of large dimensions, with a 
saw nearly 3in. broad ; but the greatest triumph of the band saw 
is from England, by the Secretary of State for War, from the Royal 
carriage department at Woolwich, by showing that Peérin’s saw 
is equally applicable to metal. The most of Périn’s boring tools 
and sawing-machines are worth careful examinations; but the 
latter have been developed in so many different ways by other 
makers that it becomes difficult for the inventor to keep pace with 
the world. 

Santreuil (30) has some good machines for working in wood, 
especially one for mouldings, in which the undercutting is very 


fine. Some of the products of these machines are so perfect as 
to fully warrant the most conservative builder in discarding the 
old tools. 


Normand, of Havre (34), shows a simple arrangement of vertical 
saw-frame, intended to cut the ribs of wooden ships ; it is capable of 
cutting on the skew or curve as easily as in straight lines. This 
machine, although rudely made, is thoroughly practical and well 
thought out in its details, and uncommonly convenient for the pur- 
= intended, as performed by men who may not be expected to 

ave much skill for more refined arrangements. This tool is worth 
the attention of shipwrights who still employ hand tools; but, as a 
whole, it is inferior to the band saw. 

Sculfort, Malliar, and Meurice (43) exhibit a collection of 
machines intended ery for engineers in a small way of 
business. The most of them are contrived for working by hand, and 
more in the old French style than in accordance with modern 
notions, An examination will show the change which is taking 


place. 

By of Paris (58), have a few oe baw vie oe 
points, yet without any special advantages; their ing- 

machines are placed upon the top of a column, which certainly does 

not improve their ap ce or add to their stability. 

Lecacheux, of Paris (40), displays a few si hand machines, 
chiefly for clip and punching iron; they have the lever com- 
bination so well as to surprise some at the shearing result 
which can be accomplished by exerting a small pressure upon a lever 
over a long distance. 


Enodeau, of Paris (41), have two very simple machines of the 
lathe class for producing the very peculiarly-shaped heel of the 
modern Parisian ladies’ t. They are a good deal after the 
Blanchard arrangement of lathe, and produce the required article 
cheaply and quickly. 

Messmer, of Graffenstaden Works (60), has a grand display of 
engineers’ machine tools, some of them magnificent in design and 
proportions. Their chief machine, and one of the most remarkable 
tools in the Exhibition, is that for drilling and slotting the wrought- 
iron framing for 1ocomotive engines: it is deserving of careful study, 
and will be found to contain many good points, as well as some 
defects ; but no one can fail to be pleased with it as a whole, and to 
feel that the time has arrived when we shall have formidable rivals 
to ono with. Machines of the same character have been made 
in England by Smith, Beacock, and Tannett, of Leeds, and by others, 
which in some of the arrangements of gearing were even superior ; 
for when the saddles of this machine are brought to the driving 
side, the overhanging portion of the shafts must be objectionable, 
besides the room which is wasted. A machine of this high 
character may well bear criticism, for, as a whole, it is probably not 
to be matched by any machine of the kind in the world. A slotting- 
machine, arranged for cutting the teeth of wheels by the slotting- 
tool, is rather doubtful, when considered from an economical point 
of view. This machine does not come up to the high standard of 
the grand tool, either in its proportions or disposition of the metal, 

ecially in the back parts of the framing, where it is clumsy, 
which is the more surprising, as they have alongside a smaller 
machine of thesame nature, which is almost faultless in its harmony 
of form and proportion. 

Bonhey, of Paris (62), makes a great display of large, massive, 
heavy tools. They are not so finely constructed, nor are they 
beautiful in outline; but they are strong and serviceable, and may 
suit many branches of trade in France, as we see the same class of 
tools extensively made on the other side of the Channel and find a 
large market. One remarkable machine for shearing and a 
is provided with four instrumente—one at each end, as usual, wit 
two additional tools introduced in the middle. The merits of the 
arrangement have been freely discussed in regard to the economical 
advantage as compared with two distinct machines ; still, it is well 
deserving of close scrutiny, for future guidance, 

The Ocean Company (No. 7) make a most imposing show, and the 
greater number are first-class tools, difficult to surpass; others, 
again, such as lathes, are inferior to those from the best English 
houses. Two machines for vertical planing are especially deserving 
attention. One of them has a vertical stroke of 14 ft., and is pro- 
vided with a small steam-engine, placed on the rear of the framing ; 
the whole combination being wel and the workmanship 
quite ty = the present times. They also bit a boring-machine, 


which, like the vertical planers, has quite a character of its own; it 
is driven by worm r, and is sound and in all res . Their 
radial drilling-machine is not so remarkable; ind there are 


trifling points which might be modified with advantage to the future 
She etor. It is su ing how many of the radial drills in the 

shibition have not sufficiently thought out in their details 
to enable the drill to be brought to the centre point without the 
— having to remove his eyes or change his position to make 

e adjustment. 

The Imperial Manufacture of Arms (64) exhibits an assortment 
of machines for drilling and rifling steel gun and for other 
purposes connected with the manufacture of small-arms. The 
whole plant is simple and well designed for the work intended, 





and will prove good, serviceable machines; but they contain 





» — of improvement in advance of similar machines used in 
tngland, 

Cail and Co, (82) show a lathe and drilling-machine, both passable 
tools, but without remarkable points requiring special notice. 

Varrall, Elwell, and Poulot (59) exhibit an extensive collection of 
engineers’ tools, mostly after the English style. ‘This firm is cele- 
brated in France for the best materials and workmanship, After 
hearing so much, the first impression on seeing their larger tools is 
slightly disappointing, not so much in regard to their soundness or 
efficiency as working tools, but rather in the appearance of the 
heavier parts. Considered merely as castings, many of them appear 
to have been moulded in loam, and that the mould had been 
fashioned a good deal by the hand of the moulder. The surfaces are 
slovenly in appearance, which detracts greatly from the beauty of 
the machine, and does not afford that pleasure which is derived when 
beholding the more graceful outlines of many other machines in 
this Exhibition. One of the machines exhibited is a large and mas- 
sive punching and shearing machine, much in the style of De Bergue. 
It contains, four instruments—two horizontal punches and two 
angle-iron shearers, Altogether, it is a good specimen; and the 
more important parts are executed with unexceptionable workman- 
ship. ey also show a well-constructed steam-hammer, on the 
Naylor plan ; but with all the good and bad points of that system. 
Their slotting-machine is well constructed ; the breadth of the teol 
holding part of the slotting-bar is perhaps an exception. This pocu- 
liarity distinguishes a considerable number of the Continental 
slotting-machines. It has one advantage; for, admitting that it 
gives a defective twist when a single tool is used upon one of the 
edges, yet the great length of the slotting-bar more than compen- 
sates, while the breadth affords greater facility for the simultaneous 
operation of two or more cutting-tools. The lathes shown by this 
firm are about the best in the French department. Upon one of 
their lathe-beds is placed transversely a pair of headstocks for opera- 
tion with milling or other tools at right angles, no doubt intended 
for some special pv ; indeed, the introduction of special 
tools is a remarkable feature all through the foreign 
department of the Exhibition, more especially chucks, angle- 
plates for every conceivable kind of fastening, and man other 
similar conveniences, T exhibit a remarkably good drilling- 
machine for the boring of shell; this tool has been well considered 
throughout, and will bear any amount of scrutiny. They also show 
a shaping-machine, which is uncommonly well made; it contains 
the best points of the best machines as made by English houses. 
The power is applied direct to the shaping-bar, a point frequently 
neglected, to the manifest disadvantage of many machines of this 
class. The form of the teeth of wheels, as made by this and other 
French firms, is worth special notice, This is partly due, no doubt, 
to the great diffusion of mathematical and scientific education ia 
that country. Such knowledge fosters a love for these refinementa, 
and at the same time gives the 2 ein to develop them, and secures 
for any nation possessin it a higher vantage-ground for the battle 
of industrial life. . ee 

Taken altogether, the French display is remarkable ; and, remem- 
bering their position in 1851, and even in 1862, and now beholding 
the wonderful progress which has since been made, we may rest 
assured that, beside school learning, the people have great aptitude 
for mechanical pursuita, and are most skilful as handicrafwmen ia 
every description of pyorne Kon the working of metals. 

Should any doubt exist regard to the position attained by 
France, a visit to the collection of Schneider, of Creusot (113), is 
recommended, It is contained in a building in front of the French 
machinery annexe ; there will be seen the largest ry of machi- 
nery ever made by a ~— firm—steam-engines of a riptions, 
an engineering tool of the highest class, smithwork of which any 
nation may be proud, and samples of iron which, for malleability, 
is so far superior to anything which we are accustomed to handle as 
must suggest painful misgivings in every patriotic mind. 

BELGIUM. 

Although Belgium comes out in great force with regard to steam- 
engines and other machinery, yet the display made in machine tools 
is limited in number, and those exhibited are certainly not of the 
highest quality. As a rule, they are inferior to the productions both 
of France and Germany. The chief exhibitor is the firm ef Cail, 
Halot, and Co. (1); bat even their productions are not of a high 
type. Comparatively little originality is displayed in their constrac- 


tion, and the workmanship is scarcely the range where sur- 
face scraping is resorted to for ornament. There is a large market 
for tools of this nature, and possibly may meet the preseat 
requirements of their customers. One of their machines for planing 
the edges of boiler or other plates is well designed, and all their 
other tools are good, serviceable articles, well ted for the ordi- 
nary work of an engineer. 

Fétu and Deliége, of > (4), exhibit a few tools, mostly of 
the common type; it will observed that the toothed gear has 
been cut out of the solid, and the workmanship altogether is of fair 

uality. 

\ The érm of Detombay show two good steam-hammers. The 
framing of the larger one is a grand specimen of design and 
casting, and is similar in arrangement to that of a@ 12-ton hammer 
made by Mr. Wilson, of Patricroft, for the Royal Arsenal a few 
years ago. 

By a visit to the Belgium annexe another opportunity will be 
afforded of examining the progress of toolmaking in this country. 
Those exhibited in the annexe are moderately good, rather too light 
in structure, and the spindle of the large lathe rather too small ia 
diameter ; still, they are good, honest tools; and, taking them alto- 
gether, they belong to the average of 1855, and inferior to the best 
tools of the present year, though superior to the majority of the 
Belgian tools. 

A visit to this annexe will be well repaid by seeing a marvellous 
specimen of casting, the sight of which ought to make our founders 
reflect. The article in question is simply a cast-iron pipe lying in 
the corner beside the lathes above refe to; but this pipe is 2u ft. 
long, 28 in. in diameter, and varies from 4 in. to jin. thick through - 
out ; it is said to have been proved to five atmospheres, and can be 
sold at the same price per cwt. as pipes of smaller sizes and of the 
ordinary character, 


PRUSSIA AND THE NORTHERN STATES OF GERMANY. 

From the display of machine tools made by some of the Germaa 
houses in the Exhibition of 1862, it was anticipated that a great 
effort would be made for the present Exhibition ; but the display 
which is made, both in regard to quality and —— far beyond 
the most sanguine expectations ; and, whatever may be the explana- 
tion of the rapid progress made in this kind of machinery, both ia 
France and Germany, the fact remains for our information, 

Zimmermann, of Chemnits (il), exhibits a grand collection of 
machine tools, both for the working of wood and metal; one in par- 
ticular, for shaping the teeth of large wheels, both spur and bevil, 
has deservedly attracted Fong attention for its perfect adaptation to 
the precise fulfilment of object intended, and is quite a study in 
itself ; although not an — design (a similar machine having 
been made by a Hill, and Oo., a few years ago), still it is a 
good specimen of toolmaking. In the formation of the various 
curves of the teeth the form is produced from a perfect copy, which, 

the mechanism, is correctly transferred to every tooth in the 
wheel to be operated J pe in succession; the surface of a bevilled 
tooth being made up of various curves finely shading into each othe 
the mode of transferring such a recondite is admirably carri 
out—all the motions are concentrated for transfer upon the end of 
a hemispherical fixture. This machine is self-acting in most respects, 
even to the depth of the tooth; but it is not perfectly automatous, 
and so requires attendance. It is, however, well deserving of, 
and will repay the attention of, the millwright and toolmaking 
student. Many object to its want of compactness and for not serving 
as a lathe to turn the wheels ; still it is an admirable tool, which aay 
maker may be proud of, 

The means employed for giving a quick return motion to the 
planing-tool of a shaping-machine, by means of a double set 
of eccentric wheels working in unison, is well carried out; they 
seem to act very satistactortly, and without a cateh, as might be 
expected. 


xe nut-shaping machine is also very simple and neat, and will 
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be difficult to improve upon. Likewise a machine for planing wood 
mouldings, another machine for curved mouldings, and a wood- 
yuaine machine, are all very superior, and leave little to be desired 
y the builder or carpenter. They also show a small jigger saw, in 
which the saw is turned about by the feet of the attendant in a 
simple manner. This tool is likely to be extensively adopted by 
builders of railway stations, or others who have much to dv in 
ornamental fringe sawing. M. Zimmermann also shows the mode 
of grinding cutting-instruments which he has adopted. The tool, 
instead of being held by the workman, is held to the grindstone by 
an iron hand at the proper angle. 

Altogether, this Risley is of a very high class and accompanied 
with great refinement, while the defects are not nearly so con- 
spicuous as in many of the Continental houses; although in some 
instances scraping has been performed for ornament, which would 
detract greatly from their value in the English market. 

Hartmann, of Chemnitz (10), shows some fine tools of the 
largest class—a lathe for turning railway wheels, a beautiful slotting- 
machine, and a shaping-machine, probably the largest in the whole 
Exhibition. This display cannot fail to teach us, as a nation, that 
from henceforth we can no longer reckon on the trade in tools as 
our own inheritance ; indifference on the part of masters, or a few 
more strikes on the part of workmen, may easily divert the current 
from the old etend 

Sig], of Berlin (1), exhibits a fine collection of machine tools 
and ether machinery, all of very superior design and construction. 
One from Britain acquainted with English tools, while seeing a 
great deal to remind him of old friends at home, must also allow 
that much originality of form, and even of arrangement, has been 
displayed in many of the machines exhibited by this house. Atthe 
same time, there are but few remarkable points of distinction that 
require special mention. 

agner and Co. (2) show some tools of inferior quality, more 
especially in regard to workmanship; for example, observe the 
scraping in the cross slide of the planing-machine; it is throughout 
damaged so deeply as to require being re-planed, yet, no doubt it has 
been done by way of ornament. 

Collet and Englehardt, of Hesse (1), make a large display of 
machine tools, mostly very good, and some of superior quality ; in 
some, however, such as the slotting-machine, the partiality for 
Manchester is too conspicuous; a firm with the capabilities the 
possess might safely ~~“ upon their own resources, The self- 
acting lathe is not much admired, being too complicated and inferior 
in arrangement to many other lathes in this Exhibition ; the work- 
manship, however, is very fair throughout, although not equal to 
the best of either France or Germany. 

Schmaltz, of Offenbach, have some good machines for working in 
wood, especially one for cutting mouldings; but none contain any 
remarkable points for the student, with the exception of a simple 
machine for rebating and joining pieces of wood of any figure— 
hexagonal, rectangular, or, indeed, of any geometrical form. The 
dividing arrangement is similar to that of a nut-shaping machine, 
and for this purpose is all that can be desired. 

In the department of the grand duchy of Hesse there is a most 
interesting and instructive collection of models of mechanical 
motions and movements, and also the necessary apparatus to explain 
every detail of machinery and engineering, beside models to illus- 
trate the mode of constructing patterns for the foundry. The above 
is, probably, the most perfect collection ever shown ; the prices 
quoted are fair and reasonable, and the whole display is worth the 
attention of all who are connected with the instruction of young 
engineers, 

rofessor Beylich, of Bavaria, in class 53, exhibits two very in- 
genious and original combinations of cog-wheel gearing for the 
transmission of motion, which afford great facilities for the changing 
of direction without any disturbance of the mechanism beyond the 
actual performance. The tool-student should carefully examine 
these wheels with the view of turning them to account at some 
future day, for as yet they have had no practical application; a 
probable outlet for them will be in connection with tools requiring 
continuous motion under varying conditions and circumstances, 

BADEN, 

Geschwind and Zimmermann, of Carlsruhe (1), make an admi- 
rable show of engineers’ tools, good forms prevailing in almost all. 
The workmanship is about the average a ity, but there are few, if 
any, original points; notwithstanding, they are beautiful specimens, 
and, as a whale, are good, sound, honest tools, 


AUSTRIA, 

Although Austria does not make any great pretension at this 
Exhibition as a machine-producing country, still, there are some 
very fair specimens of tools exhibited, which, as in other countries, 
may yet develop to greater proportions, 

anz, of Hungary, exhibits a dovetailing-machine, for cabinet or 
other work, which performs its duty very satisfactorily. With a 
little more thought spent over its details, this tool could be sim- 
plified and improved into an efficient practical machine. They also 
show a very good machine, on the American type, for boring railway 
wheels, A true surface, the shape of the rim of the wheel, is placed 
under a vertical boring apparatus; the wheel is simply laid in and 
fixed ; it takes its place truly by the outside surface, and is bored in 
accordance. This, of necessity, implies absolute truth in the relation 
of the bed to the cutting instrument. 

Shultz, of Vienna, has a fair sample of a machine for cutting the 
teeth of wheels for clockmakers, or for other small machinery. Why 
they have chosen the old-fashioned dividing-plate instead of the usual 
dividing-wheel it is difficult to undeuiaate’ e latter being not — 
better but also less expensive. In other respects, this tool is well 
constructed. 

The Imperial Arsenal at Vienna supplies a very passable collection 
of machines for wood and metal, which are worth careful examina- 
tion, and all the more because they resemble the American style instead 
of the English. One of these machines is for forming parallel or taper 
wooden poles of any description ; it may even be arranged to produce 
irregular surfaces, This machine is of the lathe class ; its peculiarity 
consists of two guides placed upon the bed, which are adjustable to 
any angle, or may be fixed parallel with the axis of the lathe. The 
cutting tools are held in a small portable instrument, which e¢m- 
braces the guides in such a manner as to push the cutters out or in 
as the instrument is pushed along, and thus the form of the guides 
ie transmitted to the poles. 

Another good machine, for cutting the spokes of wooden wheels 
for gun-carriages, is shown; the pieces of wood are laid side by side 
on a sliding table and passed under revolving cutters by sel f-actin 
motion. ‘This machine does not admit of the variety of form whic 
is secured by the Blanchard arrangement, which is now used in 
England oad America; but, if the form of spoke is adapted to the 
—- which this machine can produce, it is less costly than the 
other. 

A most ingenious machine is also shown for dovetailing and other 
operations connected with boxmaking; revolving chisels are em- 
p oyed, and, by means of self-acting arrangements, the table that 

1olds the wood under operation is made to tilt first on one side and 
then on the other, so that the dovetailing becomes as simple as plain 


cutting. A machine for rifling gun-barrels is worth looking into, it, 


operates upon four simultaneously, and is, at the same time, com- 
paratively simple and practical. 

Russia shows comparatively little in class 54; there is, however 
one lathe of very passable constraction, in which an additional 
movement out of the usual course in tools of this nature is shown — 
no doubt intended for some special purpose. A cutting instra- 
ment can be set to work round the article fixed in the centres, or 
otherwise, 

In the Swedish annexe a most in r of screwing-stocks 
is shown, whereby screws of any pitch or meter can be made 
with a single cutting instrument, and with equal facility, 

AMERICA, 
Passing to the American department, the English stadent will 
find many sg ye which deserve his best more 
ly the disp'’ay made by Sellers, of Phi ry 5 
The first impression will be the striking resemblance to Engl 
tools—bold, massive, yet graceful outline, and altogether different 
to the usual American type; but a closer examination will reveal 








many novelties, and show that they can think for themselves in the 
arrangement of every detail, They exhibit a machine for cutting 
the teeth of wheels, which, when once set in motion, is perfectly 
aut¢ matic until it has gone entirely round, when it stops of itself 
and calls for the attendant. The mechanical arrangements that are 
introduced in order to effect the various movements necessary to 
accomplish so much may seem complicated, but a closer inspection 
will show that such is not the case; if, however, the young English 
student should think otherwise, let him set to work and devise a 
more simple combination, so that we may also have automatic 
machines for the same purpose, 

The two lathes shown are, in their general features, a good deal 
after the Manchester school ; still they have some original arrange- 
ments of great merit—one is the mode of communicating the rate of 
self-acting feed motion. In lathes generally it is done by means of 
wheel-gearing, or by cone pulleys of different sizes, hence some 
trouble is involved in changing, and any change that can be made 
will depend on the relative sizes of the wheels or pulleys. In 
Sellers’s lathe no wheels or pulleys are used, but a plain disc is sub- 
stituted, a portion of which is placed between two other revolving 
discs that are gripped together with sufficient force to communicate 
notion; hence by the simple movement of a handle the relative 
position of the discs is altered, the rate of motion being dependent 
on the —_ of distance from the centre at which the motion is 
given off or received. Another peculiarity in these lathes is the 
manner in which the point of the cutting tool is raised or lowered 
in order to be placed in the best position for its work without re- 
quiring any packing or other makeshift; here the cutting tool 
rests upon a rocking bed, which may be adjusted with the utmost 
precision to bring the tool to the proper level. Another trifling 
feature in these lathes is the conversion of a portion of the bed into 
a sort of press or cupboard for storing a the tools and other 
spare gear, so as to avoid the litter so often observable; this is not 
an original notion, for it has been done in England to some extent, 
but it is not generally done. Their two planing-machines will com- 
pare with any toolsin the Exhibition, and from the peculiarities will 
probably give rise to some discussion. 

One of these planing-machines is small, and on the usual arrange- 
ment of placing the articles to be planed on a movable bed, the 
cutting tool being stationary. The other machine is of grand pro- 
portions, and arranged for the tool to move and the article remaining 
stationary. Both deserve a special notice. The small machine is 
cleverly arranged, especially in the manner of giving motion to the 
bed. Under the is fixed a rack in the usual fashion; but, 
instead of being worked by a pinion with driving-shaft at right 
angles, as in other machines, the shaft is placed upon the skew, so 
as to place the angle surface of a worm parallel with the teeth of 
the rack, the worm meanwhile running in oil. By this simple 
arrangement they combine the advantages of the screw and the 
rack, and the strong construction of bed which this arrangement 
admits of is also a notable feature. In the construction of the lar 
machine the table for holding the articles to be planed is part of the 
great bed, and is constructed with a rack along both sides. The 
— part of the structure is much in the ordinary form, consistin 
of two brackets strongly braced together at the top, and furnish 
with the usual transverse slide, with tool-holder and self-acting 
motions. The whole of this part of the apparatus slides upon the 
bed, and receives motion at the top by means of a peculiar compen- 
sating band arrangement, which, by means of a transverse shaft, 
gives motion to vertical shafts, one at each side, which gear by 
pinions into the racks on the edge of the table. ‘The mode of pre- 
venting this sliding framework from rising is ingeniously arranged, 
and all the details have been well matured and carefully carried out, 
The idea of moving the tool instead of the article, when dealing with 
—_ masses, is not new. Even twenty-five years ago Mr, Nasm 

constructed such a tool for Mr. Fairbairn, and since t 
time others have been constructed of considerable merit. But 
the writer does not remember to have seen a machine of this 
character so likely to meet with general acceptance as the one now 
referred to. 

Gellers also exhibit a steam-hammer, with a new mode of mani- 

the steam-valve, which is well worth attention. This is 
accomplished by means of an angular groove upon a continuation of 
the piston-rod working within a steam-case above the cylinder, a 
pin upon the valve-motion lever is inserted into the groove, and it 
is 80 arranged that by means of a convenient handle the position of 
the lever can be altered, and so made to work the hammer, self- 
acting, to any required height. 

The same firm have a fine display of screwing apparatus, entirely 
of a new character, and all constructed on sound principles. The 

eat advantage which we, as a nation, have derived from what was 

lone by Mr, Whitworth in regard to a uniform system of screw- 
threads is now fully recognised by all; still it is confessed that it 
would have been better if Whitworth had gone one step further by 
entirely discarding all existing screws, and carefully attempted to 
work out the best system of screw-threads that it was possible to 
devise, That is what is now professed to be accomplished by Sellers, 
and which has been adopted as the national standard screws in the 
United States. By this system screws of all sizes are the same in 
the form of the thread—namely, an angle of 60deg.; six cutting 
tools for any size of screw, if placed together, will form a complete 
circle. The depth of the thread, the amount to be taken off the 
sharp point of the cutting-tool, are all derived from the diameter or 
the pitch, or from each other, on a well-defined principle. These 
screws when complete are what is technically termed “flat top 
and bottom,” and although this system may be objected to by those 
who are accustomed to and prefer the “ round top and bottom,” yet 
it is very evident that the flat gives greater facility for measuring 
the diameter with extreme accuracy. 

The screwing stocks and dies which they exhibit are well worth 
studying carefully ; the mode of compressing the whole of the dies 
upon the bolt simultaneously is probably the most simple yet 
devised, and equally perfect as a mechanical arrangement, There is 
also to be seen an interesting collection of parts of shafting, 
couplings, hangers, pulleys, and other similar articles—al! exceedingly 
simple, of cheap construction, and no doubt most effective. 

is firm is said to be the most extensive manufacturers of such 
articles in the United States of America, and their display is well 
worth the unbiassed study of our millwrightas, and of all others who 
are interested in such constructions, Altogether, the collection 
exhibited by Sellers probably contains more originality than that of 
| other exhibitor in class 54 in this Exhibition. 

arris (3) has a lathe of the recent American type, quite a 
specimen in its way, but not such as to commend itself greatly to 
English notions. It contains, however, one point of interest— 
namely, an arrangement for adjusting the vertical height of the 

xint of the cutting inatrument in regard to the centre of the lathe. 

n this instance an inclined plane is resorted to; and it may be 

instructive to compare this method with that of Sellers’, which & 
close by, It also shows us how much attention the Americans are 
paying to such minute details, well knowing that such points are of 
more real economic importance than matters of greater pretension, 

The American Tool Company (4) exhibit only one tool, a lathe, 
intended for brass-work—cocks, gauges, and similar articles. 


truly admirable and deserves the closest —s Its system of 
t 


chucks, its swi arrangement of shifting headstock with square 
epindle, and other iarities, as well as the working bar for 
screw-cutting, with its exquisite workmanship, place it 
the gems of the Exhibition. 
Brown (5) exhibit a machine for making any descrip- 


attention. When the scrow ia once rmined uw 
instrument necessary to its production is in suitable 
provided ; the wire or bar h the centre 


paaacs 
La at ee a 
into screws of pe ty are there! uoed 
with facility. America has done more for this kind of mastine than 
any other country. The system originated in the great clock 
manufactorics of that country, and was introduced into England by 















Mr. Hobbs, after 1851, for his lock-making, and afterwards it was 
brought into some of the operations of the War Department ; but in 
no previous example has the system been so well developed as in 
this machine. The same firm also show a milling, or, as it is fre- 
quently termed in England, a shaping, machine, in which circular 
cutters are employed, This class of tool is the great feature 
at the Enfield small-arms factory, and is much more used 
by engineers and machine-makers in America than it is ip 
England, The difficulty of keeping up the sharpness of the 
cutting instruments is much overrated now that there are proper 
means for sharpening without reducing the temper. 

Bement and Dougherty (6) show some good machine tools, all 
with certain points of special excellence. One is a horizontal 
boring- machine, which has a clever arrangement for giving different 
rates of self-acting feed motion to the boring-bar: a number of 
wheels of different sizes run loosely upon a spindle, but by touch- 
ing a small handle that passes through its interior, any one of the 
wheels is at once connected and gives a rate of motion accordingly. 
The table of this machine is also conveniently arranged for fixing 
articles upon, and contains a very efficient self-acting facing arrange- 
ment whereby the facing of the ends of the cylinder is performed 
cimadtenoonsly with the operation of boring. Their screwing- 
machine also is worth looking at, particularly the method of manipu- 
lating the dies, and also the piece of iron to be screwed; both are 
neat and convenient. 

In regard to wood-working machinery, the United States does not 
come out in its strength ; and, although they had scarcely any com- 
petitors in the Exhibition of 1851, they are upon this occasion far 
surpassed both by England and the continent of Europe. The only 
machine of this class deserving close attention is a compound 
circular saw, where cross-cutting or ripping can be conveniently and 
promptly brought to bear as required, and yet the combination is 
effected with great simplicity of parts. 

It will thus be seen that in this fimitea collection of machine tools 
from the United States of America there is really more to arrest 
the attention than in some of the more extensive displays of other 
foreign countries, whose tools more nearly resemble our own, 


ENGLAND. 


Although England comes far short of what might have been ex- 

ted, considering her acknowledged pre-eminence, still it will be 

‘ound that, even in her barrenness, there are some rare features 
which show an advance over 1862. 

The machine tools of Whitworth and Co. and Sharp, Stewart, and 
Co., are of the highest order; few novelties are introduced by either, 
but detail after detail has been improved and refined until, at length, 
some of their machines are, probably, as near perfect as we may 
expect to see under present arrangements of construction, 

he 12-inch lathe by Whitworth and Co, is, to the refined critic, a 
marvel of goodness, and the closer the inspection is made, the 
more will its excellence appear. One novelty in the tools of this 
Exhibition is the substitution of a tempered piece of steel fixed in a 
holder, instead of the usual cutting tool formed upon the extremity 
of a bar of steel. A specimen of this instrument is shown 
in this lathe; although these instruments are supposed to be 
new, it is really an old arrangement, and was frequently used by 
the mule-roller turners of fifty years ago. In other parts ef 
the Exhibition the same description of instrument is used for 
planing and other machines, and will, no doubt, come rapidly inte 
general use. 

Whitworth exhibits a general assortment of machine tools, large 
and small, all capable of bearing a rigid inspection. On some of 
the details a difference of opinion may be expressed—one is, in 

to the manner of communicating the sliding motion to the 
planing-bar of a shaping-machine, the motion =o: given at one side 
and then imparted » By Ray ing-rod to the stud upon the 
sliding bar nearly at the other side of the saddle. This firm also 
exhibit an excellent lathe for turning railway axles, specially 
arranged for that purpose ; the axle is driven in the middle, cage 
shifting headstock at each end, and with the two turning saddles 
moved by a rocking-shaft in a si and convenient manner. The 
new tool-holder in the large sl -machine is considered a very 
perfect arrangement, and most effectively removes the defects of the 
rigid holder, as well as the movable holders which have been in use 
hitherto. The machine for ing rifled shot is worth an attentive 
inspection ; as, indeed, are all the tools of the Whitworth Company, 
who, amid all their competitors, still retain their old supremacy, and 
this country ought to feel indebted to them for the display made at 
this Exhibition. 

Sharp, Stewart, and Co. make a display of tools almost faultless; 
they contain little that is really new ; indeed, some of them are 1862 
in their broader features. Where such excellence has been arrived at 
by a house as well as by a nation, the avenues of improvement close 
up one after the other. It is impossible to study these machines 
without being satisfied with the careful attention which has been 
given to their details, so as to render them convenient and thoroughly 
serviceable, 

This firm exhibit a considerable variety of machine tools, 
all well proportioned. Some are atly admired. The radial 
drilling-machine is considered about the best of its kind ; the general 
arrangements, as a whole, are excellent, and especially the concentra- 
tion of the handles for adjustment being brought to the point of 
operation, so that the driller can bring the drill to a point without 
wandering to the end of the radial arm, as is the case with many 
other machines of this class. Their shaping-machine is well arranged 
in regard to the mode of giving the power from the gearing to 
the working point. Both this firm and the Whitworth Company 
must feel greatly flattered by seeing the many repetitions of their 
ae and arrangements adopted by other toolmakers all over the 
worid, 7 

Leeds is poorly represented. That great seat of industry does not 
seem to have realised the duty that England had expected at this 
time ; still, some of the best things are from that quarter. 

Tannett, Walker, and Co, have a small ste ah ool of very 
superior construction ; but we would gladly have seen some of their 
great hammers and forge steam-cranes, instead of such a tiny 
representative. 

hwaites and Carbutt, of Bradford, come out better; their steam- 
hammer, with its wrought-iron framing, is superb, and admired 
by all, and is really worthy of the occasion. A model of the 
horizontal steam-hammer invented by Mr. Ramsbottom is shown by 
this firm ; it is one of the leading novelties of this Exhibition, and 
has given rise to much discussion, but the majority are coming 
round to approval of the principle. During the , a War 
horizontal hammers were used ih the manufacture of the wrought- 
iron Lancaster shelle—four hammers, worked by a steam engine, 
contained the form of the shell between them; the shell, in the 
form of a cylinder, closed at one end, had the open end placed 
between the hammers ; a small amount of rapid s'muitaneous motion 
was communicated to them, and the red-hot cylinder was gradually 
pushed downwards, and thus made to assume the bottle form of the 
elongated shell. In these hammers of Mr. Ramsbottom steam is 
_— directly to each hammer in a manner that will admit of all 
the variations of the ordinary steam-hammer, and deserves the 
special attention of all the engineers or iron and steel makers who 
are interested in this subject ; instead of a hammer falling upon a 
stationary anvil, two hammers approach horizontally and expend 
their whole force on the mass between them, and the shock, which 
would otherwise have been given to the foundation, is absorbed 


developed in many different ways if it is found useful to the world 
in its present form. 

In machine tools Shepherd, Hill, and Oo. furnish a few good 
examples ; their lathes, especially, are very superior ; the fitting of 
the slide-rests and other important parts is all that the most exact- 
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1. Rive:-making Machine. 2. Biveting- Machine. 


3. Shearing-Machine for bats of all lengths and scrap fron. 
MACHINE TOOLS (CLASS 54). 
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ing ould wish for. A small machine for turning nuts is noticeable, 
A series of instruments are brought to bear which contain within 
them the required form of thearticle ; this principle has been largel 
developed in America, and of late years to some extent in England, 
but is still capable of much greater development wherever similar 
articles have to be produced in great numbers. In many of the 
drilling-machines of this Exhibition the old-fashioned flat drill is 
still to be found. This house exhibits the spiral drill, which is in 
every respect superior. 

ilson Brothers, of Glasgow, exhibit a radial drilling-machine 
upon a new — of arrangement, which is a relief from the usual 
stereotype. this tool the flat surface is d ed from and the 
cylindrical adopted; the main upright cylindrical stand is set upon 
a convenient drilling-table, and having within it another concentric 
cylinder adjustable in every direction; from it a cylindrical radial 
arm branches off, which is mounted with a very neat drilling appa- 
ratus, Although this combination is much admired by many, still 
a difference of opinion is freely expressed. The question arises in 
regard to the possibility of fitting the cylindrical surfaces so per- 
fectly as can be done with flat surfaces, and, even if it may be 
done with equal soundness, can compensation for wear be equally 
well secured with the full retention of the original acct . The 
disposition of the metal is well proportioned, and likewise the trans- 
mission of power is conveniently arranged,'and the various appliances 
for holding articles under operation have been carefully thought 
out. As a whole, this new machine is a welcome addition ; 
and an inspection even of its defects will suggest to many minds 
that this order of arrangement is capable of being developed in 
various ways. . 

The large punching and shearing machine of Mr. De Bergue is a 
beautiful a compact construction, which is much admired, and all 
the more that it is not a copy of the machines by some other 
makers. It is a new design, both in construction and arrangement, 
prepared to stand or fall upon its own merits. 

e lathes and the machine and other tools exhibited by Great 
Britain in class 54, although limited in number, are really all 
first class, and worth a careful inspection; and, so far, help to 
make up for the a in the British department. At the 
same time, England feels the want of the productions of many of 
her leading houses whose names have become household words 
among engineers, There is nothing from Nasymyth or Hulse; 
from Smith, Beacock, and Tannett, or Fairbairn. e miss Green- 
wood and Batley, and many others who can ill be spared in this 
great competition. 

In machinery for working wood England is comparatively better 
represented than in machinery for treatment of metal. Asan industry, 
it is of limited extent, but most of the leading houses make some 
display. This branch of the trade has been mostly developed since 
1851. 

At the commencement of the present century, the inventions of 
Bentham and Brunel paved the way for almost all that has since 
been effected. The celebrated block machinery at Portsmouth con- 
tains the elements of production of form as derived from a ye 
manent copy in contradistinction to dependence upon the skill of 
the workman ; and, although the nation was slow to recognise the 
importance of the principle—or, at least, was backward in oe 
it extensively in the various operations of building, ——— an 
cabinet-work—it is not to be inferred that nothing was done in this 
direction. For many years Bramah had constructed machines for 
planing wood on a large scale by means of knives on a revolving 
wheel; M‘Dowall had introduced his system of planing boards b 
fixed knives, the four sides being finished at one operation; and, 
still more recently, Tannett had constructed his copying-machines, 
for the manufacture of carriage wheels; but still, for various 
reasons, the nation did not realise the great economical advantage 
to be derived from such apparatus, and hand labour was mostly 
employed in working wood long after the time when planing and 
other machines had been employed upon iron. 

The scarcity of labour in the Tnite States of America had, during 
the interval, been gradually fostering a series of extremely simple 
machines to assist in every kind of operation, At the Great i- 
bition of 1851 a number of these simple machines were displayed. 
They were mostly constructed of wood, in an exceedingly primitive 
manner, according to English notions; and the ridicule which was at 
first excited was very quickly dispelled when they were set in 
operation, and soon produced a complete change in the public mind, 
which led to the most important results. Before 1855 several houses 
had entered heartily upon the work. The French invention of the 
band saw of that year by M. Périn gave another impetus, like- 
wise the importation of the gun-stock machinery for Enfield in the 

revious year, each tended to open up the subject ; so that by the year 
Paez the display of wood machinery by English houses was upon a 
grand scale, and the sound substantial er of their general 
construction placed them far above the more flimsy American 
productions. 

In this Exhibition, although proportionately with the extent of 
the industry, wood machinery of the generally useful class is mode- 
rately well represented, still it comes short of 1862. We miss the 
more exquisite tools of epee, The gun-stock machine for beddin 
the lock, from Greenw and Batley, and other machines o 

us character, gave a high tone to the national display, which 
is entirely wanting on the present occasion, 

Of the three English houses who make the best display Robertson 
and Son, of Rochdale, is the most conspicuous. Their machines are 
all of the most substantial character, admirably arran, 80 as to 
afford every facility and convenience in working, combined with 
great simplicity ; at the same time, there is not so much novelty as 
might have been Their chief effort is in the class of 
machines that are required in great numbers, and are similar in 
finish to those sold in their ordinary business. Of these machines, 
one for mortising is about perfect—so nicely balanced in its worki 
parts, and arranged so as to put on the break of the operation o 
stopping in a very effective manner. 

The tenoning-machine also is very perfect and complete. It is 
susceptible of any adjustment, and may be set to cut a long and 
short shoulder, or both of the same length, with equal facility. The 
machine for producing mouldings, with its anti-frictional spindles, 
would seem to fulfil all that the builder can desire ; and it is extra- 
ordi that, with such machines in existence, we should still have 
so much of the hand-planing system in operation, Their circular- 
saw bench, with its arrangement of gauges, is also well combined. 
The same may be said of the jigger-saw, in which the ching of 
holes in the saws is obviated by a method of gripper, which answers 
the purpose equally well ; indeed, all the machines of this house have 
the same of goodness and general adaptation for the pur- 
pose intended. 

Another extensive exhibition of this class of machinery is by 
Powis, James, and Co., of London ; and, jndging from the admirable 
display here made, it is difficult to draw a line of comparison between 
them and the firm of Robertson and Son, they are both so very 
superior. One of their machines in particular is very good ; it acts 
at one time u the four sides of any piece of wood of any form ; 
it is susceptible of any adjustment, and a self-acting feed that 
can be graduated to any desired rate, and without any complication. 
To engineers who have to prepare ing for steam-engine cylinders 
this machine is well — and, being of good workmanship and 
sound construction, is likely to receive attention. A moulding- 
machine is equally good, and seems to have been well thought out 
in all the details. 

As has been remarked already in regard to Robertson and Son 
so here also there is little a unless it is in the mode o 
backing ~. —- —— n . ae box, and the 
manner of tightening the j r-saw @ coach-spring arrange- 
ment, Both seem good and iikely to we satisfaction in ordinsty 
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e one great lesson taught by this Exhibition is this, that for 
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the future we have no monopoly in machine tools, either for wood 
or iron; and, if we are to hold our own, it will only be by the united 
effort of masters and workmen. The advantages of coal and iro 
which we so abundantly enjoy, may be overrated; the means o 
transport are such that any difference of cost may be counterbalanced 
by the conditions of labour, Our workmen must be prepared to 
understand that foreign competition will determine the prices of 
machinery and the wages that can be paid to workmen, and that 
combinations and strikes are not only useless, but-are really disad- 
omeoue to their own interests. Besides, such disputes alarm the 
capitalist, and up the mental energy of those who have to plan 
and originate. e time has arri when the most strenuous 
exertions will have to be made by us all in order to produce ma- 
chinery of high quality at a moderate cost ; to secure this we require 
harmony and the co-operation of all concerned. We also require 
greatly increased facilities for becoming acquainted with foreign 
scientific literature, in order to know the inventions and progress of 
other countries, seeing that both France and Germany are familiar 
with all that takes place in England. 

That there is no lack of talent or invention is abundantly 
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T. The tangent circle which determines the slopes and angular value of the pallet 
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evidenced by our past history, but, unless we have the same advan- 
tages, ly in to theoretical and mathematical educa- 
tion, which are so a ey enjoyed by those countries, the 
competition becomes so unequal that no inherent skill or ability can 
long withstand it. We require better education for all our leading 
wolanen, and more es ly for draughtsmen, — 
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gery and machine- pends 
latent talent of the country, Of practical knowledge and skill 





there is great abundance, and when in addition the head has been 
trained as well as the hands, together with the inherent perseverance 
¢ our —a character, we may still hope to retain our position in 
the wor 





MODELS OF SHIPS AND LIFE-BOATS,—CLASS 66, 


BY CHARLES W. MERRIFIELD, F.R..S., 


PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
MARINE ENGINEERING. 


In compliance with the instructions which I have receiv: 
prepared my report with a view to its being a ular explanation 
of the exhibition of the models of ships and life-boats, and of the 
principles which they are intended to elucidate, rather than a record 
of the exhibits. 

Two leading features distinguish the present exhibition of 
naval architecture from all previous exhibitions —the almost 
universal adoption of armour-plating for ships of war, and of 
steam propulsion for vessels of commerce, ith the exception 
of a few yachts, there is very little representation of the class of 
sailing-vessels, 

The Governments of France and England have been careful to 
send very complete series of models of their fleets. England has sent 
by far the greater number of models; but the French models are 
a rigged, while the English Admiralty has only sent half-block 
models. These contain a useful lesson to the naval architect, while 
they are somewhat too technical for the general public. Many of 
the large shipbuilding firms have also contributed models of exist- 
ing vessels and designs for new ones; among the former are to be 
found many of the ironclads of foreign countries, The United 
States of America have sent no models of their monitors, The 
visitor may, however, see what this type of vessel is from a model 
exhibited among the Russian ships. 

As regards seagoing ships of war, the chief points of interest to 
the observer will naturally be the comparison of the English and 
French navies on the one hand, and of the turret and broadside 
systems on the other. The materials for the comparison might 
have been considered as very complete but for the remarkable 
gap caused by the absence of any representative of Ericcson’s 
monitors, e French Marine and the English Admiralty 
illustrate almost all possible broadside arrangements; while the 
models exhibited by Messrs. Laird and Co., of Birkenh and 
Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow, with a few more built b essrs, 
Samuda and others, afford a very complete view, of turret 
system of Captain Cowper Coles. 

The guiding idea of the French seems to have been the construc- 
tion of a uniform fleet or squadron, while that of the English seems 
rather to have been the production of the best individual vessels for 
fighting purposes. Accordinglysthere is a far greater variety in the 
exhibition of English vessels ; while the French ing ficet is 
sufficiently represented by three or four t the difference from 
class to class being far less than with us. ey claim the following 
advantages, that even granting (which they do not allow) that cer- 
tain individual English vessels are superior to any in their navy, yet 
that their average performance is better than our average, and that 
their uniformity gives them a greater power of manceuvring 
together as a fleet. They also consider that their ships steer more 
easily than most of ours. 

Besides this difference in the primary condition of the problem, 
there are certain secondary points which distinguish their system, 
and amongst these the chief is the invariable use of wood for the 
construction of the immersed portion of the hull. Their general 
type, then, is a short = with a wooden hull, coppered on the out- 
side, an armour-plated belt going round the whole load water-line 
of the ship for some distance both above and below, and, if the belt 
does not extend upwards to the waterway, a central battery of either 
one or two decks, also. protected by armour-plating. e upper 
works, both forward and aft of the central protected portion, are of 
light iron plate, it being considered sufficient to protect them against 
the danger of taking fire, without making any attempt to render 
them shotproof. he modern adoption of very heavy has 
obliged changes to be made in the detailed arrangements of the ships, 
but these are not such as to affect their seagoing qualities disadvan- 
tageously. 

Artillery and steam-engines are the subject of separate 
and I shall not presume to make any attempt at discussing 
but I find it necessary to allude to those points relating to them 
which affect the naval architect. 

The heavy sea-service guns of the present day vary from the 9-in. 
gun, weighing 12 tons, and throwing a projectile of 250lb. with 
43 lb. of powder, at an initial velocity of 1370 ft. per second, to the 
12-in. gun, weighing 234 tons and throwing a projectile of 600 Ib. 
weight with 70 Ib. of powder, at an initial velocity of 1240 ft. per 
second, It is doubtful whether the larger gun will ever be in 
the broadside. - But the 12-ton gun necessitates very different 
arrangements on board a ship, both in respect of height between 
decks and of size of battery, than was necessary even for the old 
68-pounder. The absolute length of the slides is 13 ft., and a 
of 25 ft. from centre to centre between the ports, and a height 
of 7 ft, at least between the surface of the main deck and the 
lower flange of the upper deck beam are needed to work these guns 
properly. The 28-ton would require about 30 ft. between the 
— and nearly 9 ft. ween the decks. Guns, instead of being 

xtures, require three different kinds of motion to be provided 
for — 

1, Elevation or depression, for which they pivot on their trunnions, 

2. Running out and recoil: in the latter the carriage runs back 
on the slide, being governed by a compressor, which acts like a brake 
on a railway train, 

8. Training (or directing the gun to right or left).—This is done 
by —s the slide to traverse round a pivot fixed in or close to 
the port-sill, These three motions, and especially the third, are so 
much more compactly managed in the turret that a large gun does 
not run the same risk of breaking away as it does in the looser con- 
—s the Seen ide ——F — recent inventions 
allow the gun to evated or dep about an imaginary point 
at the muzzle, instead of at the trunnion, thus enabling the port to 
be kept as small as possible, but requiring a ter height between 
decks, Two devices for this purpose, due to Captain Heathorn, will 
be seen in the case containing the great turret-ships in the English 
marine department, The plan has not hitherto been adopted in the 
Royal service. 

Breech-loading would very much facilitate the introduction of 
heavy guns into the broadside ; but both the English and American 
Governments, after trial of the two systems, have reverted to the 
muzzle-loading for their heavy artillery. In this they have but 
repeated tne experience of the early erists ; for breech-loading 
weapons are nearly as old as gunpowder. It is just one of those 
things which has a natural attraction for inventors ; but it does not 
appear that even the accuracy of modern mechanism has = been 
able to produce heavy guns under this system which may be relied 
upon both for safety to the gunners and for keeping in working 
order, with rapid firing and after protracted use. 

The French Admiralty does not as yet exhibit any large naval 
gun ; but there is one large cast-steel breech-loader am the iron 
manufactures exhibited by the firm of Petin Gaudet. e calibre 
is 0-20 matre, or 8} in., while its length is 54 metre, or 18 ft, Some 
of the large Prussian guns are of the same length, or longer. Such 
pieces are not adap for the broadside except in the very largest 
shi 

It is obvious that, from a in the side of a ship, a 
only command a small arc of training. It cannot be na line 
with the keel, or even nearly so, It is, in fact, — 80 deg. 
of training to the right or left that can be given the ordipary 
cnee of & aidship gua, ond this not without bevelling the of 
the armour- at the port in a 
this is the = of what has 
turret ( y Its most 
a single turret is the only 
pair of guns then command the wh But the 
ment of any fixed structure on its glacis, whether 
funnel, a raised poop and forecastle, or even another turret, 
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on an unincumbered deck. Its 
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from its perfection, and it thence forward competes with other 
systems simply on a balance of alvantages. ts characteristic 
merits are its extended are of training and the facility that it 
affords for working the heaviest ordnance. Most of the vessels 
actually built on this system contain two cupolas or turrets, and one 
or two of them contain three and even four. Many of them also 
earry raised poops and forecastles, and deckhouses; the tendency 
in the modern examples being to make the poop and forecastle very 
small, so as to allow of a fire either fore or aft within 10 deg. of the 
line of keel, and to keep the deckhouse so narrow as barely to cover 
the other turret, But the necessity of having a forestay and anchor 
gear forward, and steering-gear aft, appears to have led to the 
general abandonment of an absolute end-on fire. To meet this a 

system has been devised which is illustrated by a handsome set of 
models exhibited by Vice-Admiral Halsted. In consequence, how- 

ever, of a wish expressed by that gentleman, I do not report upon 
them, 

One of the chief defects of the turret system is the enormous dis- 
placement which it requires, ranging from 400 to 1000 tons per gun, 
the higher limit being that to which modern ocean-going vessels 
appear to be tending. pe . 

The seagoing iron-plated ships exhibited by the French Govern- 
ment are the following :-— 

Gloire —A wooden liner, cut down and armour-plated along the 
water-line, with a midship battery, also protected. Her length 
is 2894 ft., giving a proportion of length to breadth very nearly 
as 4}to 1. She has engines of 900-horse power (nominal), and 
has a speed of 18} knots, Her plating is 4gin, Displacement, 
5650 tons. 

Flandre.—A more recent model on a nearly similar type, a trifle 
longer, and more heavily sparred, She has 6-in, plating and a speed 
of 144 knots, with the same nominal horse-power. 

Soiferino.—Piated round the water-line, and having a central 
battery with two decks, each carrying guns. ’ f 

Alma.—Corvette of 450-horse power, wooden hull, with 5% in. 
armour-plating round the water-line and central battery. Her upper 
works are all iron, Sheis not yet launched, but is expected to havea 
speed of 124 knots, 

Marengo.—This is a very different type from the others. She has 
a@ wooden hull with iron upper works and 8-in. armour-plating ; she 
is built for carrying twelve large guns, The ay apy ree gre 
round the ship at the water-line; and there is a central battery 
which extends to the upper deck, and carries above this deck, and 
half engaged in the bulwarks, an open armour-plated turret at each 
corner of the protected battery. ach of these turrets carries a 
large pivot-gun, mounted en barbette, and capable of firing in 
the line of the keel, and there are four more heavy guns in 
each broadside, She is 280ft. long, with a breadth of 57 ft. 
6in., and an extreme draught of 28ft. She has a balanced 
rudder, curved so as to leave room for the boss of the propeller, 
The rigging is not brought down to chain plates outside the vessel, 
but is kept some 5 ft. or 6 ft. in-board, so that a perfectly clean side 
is presented out-board, The rigging of the other vessels is brought 
to the inside of the bulwarks, instead of outside ; but in the Marengo 
there is room to stow a boat between the shrouds and the bulwarks. 
Her great breadth, in proportion to her masting, enables this to be 
done, without sacrificing the necessary slope of shrouds. They are 
all short ships, the Marengo being the only one in which the ratio 
ef length to breadth exceeds 5 to 1, and that only by a small fraction. 
There is very little gripe or fore-foot to any of them; but there is 
a considerable difference of trim. Hence they steer without diffi- 
eulty. Their bows in general have no hollow at the water-line, but 
ron rather to a wedge than to a cusp. The point of the wedge is 
rounded off, in consequence of the thick stem which they carry, 
The Marengo has a ram bow, while the Gloire and the Flandre have 
upright stems. 

The French vessels of recent construction have their bulwarks 
loopholed, for musketry. 

One of the most remarkable foreign models is the Spanish iron 
armour-plated screw steam-frigate Numancia, constructed by the 
Société des Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée, 


Length (metres) 96°08 317 ft. 

Breadth .. ee s ” 74 67 ft. 2 in, 
Depthinhold .. .. os 1118 37 ft. 

Draught of water ” 8°33 27 ft. 6 in, 
Displacement . (tonneanx) 74°20 ° 7303 tons English 
Height of port-sill (metres) 2:25 ae 7 ft. 5 in, 


She is iron built thronghout, and has 5-in. armour plate, with 16 in, 
of teak we from stem to stern, and from 7 ft. 9in. below the 
water-line to the level of the upper deck, She is armed with forty 
68-pounder guns. She is rigged asa French frigate of the second 
clare, and her engine is of 1000 (nominal) horse power. Her speed 
on her trial reached 13$knots, She was the first large armour- 
plated vessel in the Pacific. It will be observed that her stem is 


straight. She was built at La Seyne, near Toulon, in 1863 and 1864, 
in lees than two years. Her screw is of uniform pitch, and gave 
emall poritive slip. 


Mcdels of the Prussian frigate Wilhelm I, the Spanish frigate 
Victoria, and the Sultan Mahmoud are exhibited by the Thames 
Iron Company. They are completely armour-plated. 

feveral armour-plated frigates of the Italian navy are also ex- 
hibited by English and French firms, They are chiefly characterised 
by the excessive length of their spurs or rams, 

The Engliceh Admiralty contribute a complete series of half- 
breadth models of all the types of ship introduced into the Royal 
Navy since the adoption of the screw-propeller. As the English 
catalogue contains very full details of each of them, I think it is 
better not to mention them seriatim, but to give a general view of 
the chief changes which have from time to time been made in the 
leading types. 

It will be observed that they begin with wooden ships of the line, 
simply altered from the old class of or by their bein 
lengthened so as to admit of their carrying the screw -propeller and 
its attendant machinery, their armament being yee | 82-pounders, 
with heavier guns on the lower deck, and occasionally heavy pivot- 
guns, none of these, however, exceeding the 95 cwt. 68-pounder. A 
— tendency to increase in size will be observed, especially in 
case of heavy frigates, the largest and the last built of these 
being the Orlando and the Mersey, sister ships in all but their 
armament, They were of 1000-horse power, and had a speed of 
about thirteen knots, Their length was 300 ft., their breadth, 52 ft., 
and their mean draught of water, about 22ft. The Orlando's 
armament was thirty-eight 8-inch guns, of 65 cwt., on the main- 
deck, and twelve 68-pounder pivot guns, of 95cwt., on the upper 
deck. The Mersey had twenty-eight 10-inch guns, of 84 cwt. on 
the main-deck, and twelve 68-pounder pivot-guns, of 95 cwt., on the 


upper deck. 

r general feature to be noticed is the increase in the sharp- 
ness of the lines forward and in the proportion of beam to depth and 
draught of water in the more modern vessels. In general, also, the 
lower deck port-sills are higher out of the water, there being, on the 
whole, am increase of absolute size of ship as well as of weight of 
armament, 

We paces on from these to the armour-plated vessels. It would 
exceed the limits allowed me for this report to do more than point 
out the chief characteristics of some of the more remarkable ones. 
The Warrior is es _ worthy of notice as a 2 the first iron 
seagoing armour-p ship built in this we er protection is 
central only, and the ends of the ship are wholly unprotected, The 
Black Prince was built on the same li and the Achilles on nearly 
similar ones ; but the Achilles has complete protection round her 
water-line. All these vessels have nearly the same construction of 
frames, which is well exemplified in their midship section. The 
next class is that of the Minotaur, Agincourt, and Northumberland, 
which have complete protection, except at the bow. Their framin 
differs in some respects from that of the Warrior, but they have all 
a@ common feature in which they differ from the Bellerophon and other 
modern ships of very large size—namely, that their flotation 


upon a —- thickness of bottom- . The three hip 
sections ibited toaeiies are worthy of attention, The 
Be section bits all the ctrastural ouperiorit over that 


ef the Warrior, which might be expected from its being Tyailt after 
#0 tmuch more ve experience. It has not only the double 


bottom, but it is lighter in proportion both to its longitudinal 








and transverse strength, and it is of far cheaper construc- 
tion and easier execution, On comparing it with the Hercules, 
we observe that a certain amount of strengih of form has 
been sacrificed for other objects, the longitudinal bulkhead of the 
Bellerophon evidently contributing more to strength than the 
smaller one of the Hercules, This sacrifice of strength is practically 
of no importance, as there is enough and to spare in both. In the 
Hercules, the object was to get an enormous increase in the thick- 
ness of the armour-plate backing at the water-line ; and this was 
accomplished by filling up the whole breadth of the wing passage 
with teak, the wing passage being, of course, kept small to preventa 
needless increase of weight, 

The Bellerophon is a ship which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion during the time it was in course of building. Its chief experi- 
mental importance was in the following respects :—Economy of 
structure, shortness of ship, combined with respectable speed, handi- 
ness and facility of steering both under sail and steam, and a heavy 
armament with sufficient, although not complete, protection. The 
most noticeable features in the model are the form of its bow and its 
balanced rudder, We shall revert to these points. The Hercules is 
chiefly remarkable for the very heavy armour plating and backing 
which it is to carry; and this, as well as the Penelope, Pallas, and 
Research, has the peculiarity of recessed ports, to allow increased 
training to some of the guns. 

Among the vessels of the Royal Navy observable for peculiarity 
of form will be noticed the Penelope and Vixen, with twin screws 
and double sterns ; and the Waterwitch, double ended, and with an 
hydraulic jet propeller. These are all broad, shallow vessels of 
moderate draught, chiefly for coast service. 

We now come to the seagoing ee ey Monarch and Captain ; 
the former designed ae Comptroller's Department and the latter 
by Captain Coles and Mr, Laird, It will be observed that neither of 
them has a direct fire in the line of the keel, and that, whatever 
their means of defence may be, they are enormous vessels compared 
with their means of attack. 

There are several turret-vessels, like the Scorpion and the Wyvern, 
the Prince Albert and the Royal Sovereign, which are not seagoing 
ships in the ordinary sense, but are intended for coast defence. 
Among the broadside-ships exclusively designed for that purpose 
will be noticed the Trusty and the Erebus, representing two classes of 
floating batteries, built for the Crimean War, and now disused. The 
French also exhibit some nice specimens of harbour batteries and one 
very peculiar ram (Taureau, or Bélier), with extremely sloping sides 
and a single fixed turret firing two guns in a line with the keel, 
She is built to steam twelve p Rds hour, The turret-ships ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Laird and Samuda also belong to the class of 
coast defence and river service, Two very remarkable boats for this 
purpose are the armour-plated floating batteries, Colombo and Cabral, 
built by Messrs. Rennie for the Brazilian rivers. They are on the 
“ box,” or central-battery, system, with the stem and stern kept low, 
so as to admit of fore and aft fire. 

The means of propulsion employed for the iron-clad ships-of-war 
is a matter of very great importance, and is fully exemplified in the 
different models, both as proposed and as actually carried out. 
There seems to be a general consent to give them what is called 
jury-rigging—that is to say, much shorter and slighter spars and 
smaller sails than would used in sailing-ships of the same 
tonnage. The English Admiralty exhibits no rigged models; but 
the Wilhelm L., the Sultan Mahmoud, and the Victoria, fine vessels 
exhibited by the Thames Ironworks, will show the rigging usuall 
adopted, The French navy is rigged on the same system Sat wit 
the precaution of keeping the standing rigging well in-board, 
by putting the chainplates in the deck inside the bulwarks instead 
of outside, 

The Russian Government exhibits characteristic specimens of its 
modern vessels of war. 

1, The iron-clad frigate Sebastopol.—The chief feature of this is 
the absence of a forecastle, in order to leave room for bow guns in 
the —— battery. 

2. Smertch, armour-plated, with two turrets, each mounting two 
guns,—No obstruction whatever to their fire, except what one turret 
offeis to the other. She has twin screws. 

8. Latnick, monitor, with a single turret mounting two guns,— 
This is the only monitor in the Exhibition. 

4. Metrone Menia, armour-plated battery or ram, calculated for a 
speed of nine or ten knots, She has a draught of 14 it. 6in. Rudder 
and screw ney protected by the overhanging of the stern, 
Stem and stern fall home very much above the water-line. 

The Russian Government also exhibits a wooden steam-frigate 
and a wooden steam-clipper, or despatch-boat, the latter calculated 
for thirteen knots, 

Austria exhibits the Erzherzog Ferdinand Max, an armour-plated 
vessel, which sunk the Italian ironclad Ré d'Italia at the battle of 
Lissa. She is armour-plated completely with 49 in. plating. 

America exhibits very little in the way of naval architecture, 

There is ample illustration of the merchant and passenger steam 
service, both of England and France, and of steam yachts and 
transports, I cannot attempt to enumerate these, nor do I observe 
any such marked peculiarities as would justify me in selecting any 
of them for special remark, It appears to me that a marked im- 
provement has taken place in the naval architecture of Europe, not 
so much in any one strong feature as in a general tendency to ad- 
vance in the perfection of form, fitness, and convenience, and 
external beauty. There is much less of extravagance of design, or 
idea, whether displayed in form or mechanism, and much more 
practical appreciation of structural beauty than 1 have observed in 
previous exhibitions, or than is to be seen here in some of the older 
designs. 

A very valuable historical series of models of merchant-ships is 
contributed by Messrs, Normand, of Havre. I studied with t 
interest the way in which the pro of shipbuilding exhibited 
itself in the practice of an old-established house, We see here the 
— expansion in magnitude, and the steady gradation of form 

m the old model of 1735 to the newest t of the present 
day, not masked by the varying practice of different firms, but just 
as > | eee itself on an establishment with traditions already 
settled, 

The Danube Navigation Company sends a very fine collection of 
models of its paddle-wheel passenger-steamers, cargo-boats, cattle- 
boats, and lighters, They are very long and shallow, 

Norway, also, contributes models of the vessels built in the 
Bergen district by Mr. Jens Gran and Mr, Dekke. 

Form of Ships—Many theories have been advanced as to the 
forms best calculated for a for stability, for easy rolling, and 
for almost every conceivable quality or combination of qualities 
which a ship may be imagined to Yet the actual — of 
a ship’s lines has still to be done empirically. Our theories and our 
calculations give us limits only, not form; for this we are still de- 
pendent on taste and experience, Our science enables us to control 
and correct our result ; Put our theories are yet too crude for the 
pure application of any one of them to produce a good ship, But 
we have arrived at very good approximate theories; and although 
it is certain that no two naval architects would produce identical 
designs for the same > as they would on an exact theory, yet 
there is a very well settled type for most of the leading forms of 
a which few modern designers appear very much to 

epart. 

or the large ocean-going steamer the midship section erally 

shows a flat floor, and a full, or even square, bilge, with a high co- 
efficient of fineness, The length is seldom less than seven times the 
extreme breadth. On the water-line there is more or leas of straight 
middle, as the necessities of the service appear to require, The hori- 
zontal sections of the bow are generally what are known as Scott 
Russell's wave-li but usually a little coaxed out of their extreme 
sharpness towards the stem, They are almost one 

in English ships; but the constructors of the navy do not 
believe in hollow lines, and make but little use of 
to the bow sections on the body 


last, to show si wf = into something definite 
appears to have lately prevailed; and recent history of this 
is very well elucidated at the 
* In speaking of the lines of a 








water, either or 'y, is chiefly considered. 
bpper works do not commonly enter much into this part of the discussion. 














Mersey frigates, the Himalaya troop-ship, and her Majesty’s yach 
Victoria and Albert, and the quisennglaeed ship Wervioe, ieae 
good specimens of different kinds of bows with the cut-water or 
“knee of the head.” Then come the Achilles and Minotaur, with 
bows very nearly vertical, but a slight projection of the stem near 
the water-line. We then come to what has been called the U bow, 
seen in the Pallas, Bellerophon, Lord Clyde, and Amazon, This had 
the advantage of giving a large displacement far forward, so that 
the weights at the bow were better water-borne than in ships with 
overhanging bows. But these vessels carry a large wave before them 
which interferes with their speed, and is in other respects incon- 
venient, Accordingly, the more modern designs of the Hercules and 
the Monarch have nearly vertical bows. The stem projects as a 
ram, but immediately behind the stem the bow is wuntboat; the bul- 
wark acquiring a little flare as we go back towards the eat-head, 
and then again becoming vertical before it begins to tumble home 
in the neighbourhood of the midship section. The U bow will! be 
seen in excessive development in some of the foreign navies, in 
the Maria Pia, exhibited by the Compagnie des Forges et Chantiers 
de la Méditerranée, and in some of the armour-plated vessels 
specially constructed as mere rams. 

The bows of the Solferino and Marengo (French Imperial navy) 
are worth special study, They are rams, and they secure a large 
displacement forward by falling home, above and below, froma point 


are very 


considerably below the water-line, But this object is attained in a 
way quite different tothe U bow as seen in the Pallas, the fore- 


foot being very much rounded off in the Solferino, and cut awa 
so as to form a reentering curve in the Marengo, so as in bot 
to leave as little gripe as possible. The French ships are gene- 
rally short and havea considerable difference of draught, as is also the 
case with the Pallas, the Favorite, the Bellerophon, and the Hercules, 

Sterns of modern ships are generally constructed with a much 
finer run than was us in former times. It is also usual in iron- 
clad ships to make their horizontal sections, at and above the water- 
line, in the form of an ogival or Gothic arch, instead of the elliptical 
or square forms seen in merchant-ships and transports ; the object 
of course, being to get more complete protection for the screw an 
rudder, without too great resistance or weight. In the case of twin 
screw-ships of large size, like the Penelope, there are two distinct 
sterns, one carrying each screw, with separate deadwood and rudder ; 
thee between being arched over. ere is thus a considerable 
length aft but very imperfectly waterborne. 

The upper works of ships exhibit a far greater variety than the 
underwater body, their design receiving but very few limitations 
from the hydraulic problem. The modern tendency has perhaps 
been to nex J them too low both in armour-plated men-of-war and in 
cargo-vessels, The topgallant poop has long since disappeared, and 
a flush-deck is quite common, with sometimes a small poop and an 
open forecastle. In passenger-vessels a spar-deck, or a long deck- 
house, extending from the poop to the forecastle, and leaving a lon 
gangway on each side from 5ft. to 8ft. broad along the middle 

»ortion of the ship, seems —— to become the normal type 
or seagoing steamers. This has the advantage that there 
is less broken surface, which is better for strength and also as 
offering less resistance to the air. This consideration is too often 
overl.oked, although it is of one of great importance when a vessel 
has to be driven at high speed in any direction but that of the wind, 

Several specimens of the saloon-ship are exhibited, and Messrs, 
Randolph and Elder have a model of one of the fine steamers they 
have constructed for the Pacific, with two ranges of saloons, one 
over the other, above the true upper deck of the ship. In the 
stormy waters of the Atlantic such vessels, althongh freely used by 
the Americans, do not find favour with the English, who regard 
them as inconvenient, if not dangerous, 

Composite Ships.—Lloyd’s Registry contributes a very fine series 
of drawings elucidating their propcsed suggestions for composite 
vessels, The principle chiefly apparent in it is to secure a cage, or 
skeleton, of iron, complete in itself in every respect but that of 
keeping out water. The wood planking then converts it into a ship. 
The principle involved in this is very important, and depends on the 
observation that iron and wood together are not generally to be 
depended upon for helping one another to meet a single strain 
beyond the strength of whichever of them is separately the 
strongest. Each material therefore must be kept to its own 
work, Besides this principle, there is a vast amount of minute 
structural detail involved in the compilation of such a set of 
rules as have already been adopted by Lloyd's and other registries 
for wood and iron vessels separately, and are now proposed for com- 
posite ships, 

Bolts for Armour-plating.—Armour-plates and ordnance belong 
to a different class, which I have not been charged to report upon ; 
but the mode of fastening it on is a part of ship-building, and the 
bolts adopted by the French are worth noticing, The hull of their 
vessels being of wood without any inner lining, there is no proper 
bed for a nut and bolt, They therefore use wrought-iron screws, 
which simply hold in the wood like common carpenter's screws, 
They have a small raised thread forged on them with a pitch of 
about # in., and consequently a flat space of about 4in, between the 
consecutive turns, It is not turned, but forged with an anvil and a 
hammer, having each three turns of the screw, the workman who holds 
the bar giving it a slight twist at each blow. The longitudinal fibre of 
the iron is thus unbroken, as M, Tresca has shown by oxydising a 
section of such a screw. The French officers speak very highly of 
their holding power. 

Sheathing.—Several methods of sheathing iron ships are ex- 
hibited, involving three or four different principles. It may be 
premised that the object of sheathing an iron ship is not, as many 
suppose, to prevent general corrosion, but to age —_— Now, 
copper, and, in a less degree, yellow me this quality—that 
inst of corroding unevenly like iron, it goes almost uniformly 
over the whole surface, and that the salts formed by the action of 
the seawater are soluble, so that it remains constantly smooth and 
slippery. It is this uliarity, and not its poisonous character, 
that prevents seaweed and marine animals from adhering to it; for, 
when protected galvanically, it fouls as quickly as iron, wood, or stone. 
Many inventors have therefore endeavoured to find some means 
of griting copper on to an iron ship in such a manner that the iron 
shall be effectually insulated from it, and not form a voltaic le, 
which would protect it at the expense of the iron, In the English 
annexe, Mr, J, H, Ritchie, jun. Mr. Mulley, and Mr, James 
show different methods of effecting this. Captain _—S the 
French navy, also exhibits a borate for ining 
the same result, The Inconstant, exhibited 
another experiment in this direction. 


icated, too ; 
have all this disadvantage, that any external inj which exposes 
the iron and breaks the fasaletion causes rapid local corrosion, 80 as 
to eat holes in the ship’s side in a very short time, 

Mr. Daft takes an opposite method : he sheathes with zinc, so that 
the voltaic action of the iron may cause this sheathing to 


regular corrosion, like that of copper on a wooden ship. He exhibits 


, at a little more than half 


reefed, the yard is again hoisted. Mr, Ounn 


braces. 

#.—For large ships of draught the screw-pro- 
peller seems to be almost saiverely ted, and is to be seen in 
every variety. When used as an auxiliary, it is, in English practice, 
either lifted or disconnected from the engine and allowed to revolve 
freely, But the French not unfrequently use a double-bladed 
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Mangin screw with narrow blades, and fix it in a vertical position, so 
as to be sheltered by the propeller-post. They find that in this 
position it offers but little resistance to the water, especially in 
wooden vessels, in which the propeller-post has a considerable 
breadth. It is shown in the transport Creuse, exhibited by the 
French Government, Feathering-screws appear to have been generally 
discarded, 

The propeller is now very commonly supported on a single bear- 
ing, especially where there is a balanced rudder, and large bosses are 
now —— seen, In English practice the boss is usually spherical ; 
but in the Marengo the French constructors taper the after-part of 
it to a point, probably to prevent the accumulation of dead-water. 
In this case the screw-shaft has two of Hooke’s joints between the 
engine and the coupling, to allow for the deformation which may 
take place in a wooden ship, ‘ 

The twin-screw does not yet appear in vessels of very large size, 
but it appears to be almost universally adopted by the English in 
amall vessels of light draught, All our steam-launches use the 
double screw ; while the French still adhere to the single screw for 
these, and work them with a single cylinder, There is an advantage 
in the very simple engine which they put into these little vessels, 
all of ours having two cylinders, and some four; but the twin-gcrew 
#eems better than a single one for such small craft. ey nice 
specimens of the regulation steam-launches are exhibited by M. 
Claparéde and the Forges et Chantiers de la Méditerranée for the 
French navy, and by the English Admiralty for ourown. The latter 
has Maudslay and Co.’s four-cylinder twin-screw engines of six- 
horse power. Messrs, Penn and Messrs, Rennie also exhibit engines 
for launches, the latter with surface condensers, 

The Waterwitch, armour-plated steam gun-boat, is remarkable for 
having a hydraulic or jet propeller. She takes in the water from 
the sea through a sort of sieve in her bottom, The water is then 
taken up by a turbine-wheel or centrifugal pump driven by steam, 
and thrown out in a backward direction, with considerable velocity, 
through trunks in the side of the ship, The ship is propelled by 
the mere reaction of the water thrown aft, the principle being 
exactly identical with that by virtue of which a boat is pushed for- 
ward by a man who jumps from her stern. She is double-ended, 
with a rudder at each end. The propeller is reversed from the 


deck by turning a sort of huge three-way cock, without revers- | 
speed of & 


ing the engines, A 8 knots has been attained by 
this vessel, although her form is not suited for high s 
There exist no data for comparing her performance with that 
of the screw; for, although it has been frequently stated in cer- 
tain ae ers that she is a sister ship tothe Viper and Vixen, a com- 
parison of the two models (which are close together) will show th at, 
although their extreme dimensions are not very different, their lines 
are 20 wholly dissimilar as to render any comparison very uncertain, 
if not illusory. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ev elyn exhibits a model of a yacht with an oblique 
propeller, consisting of a flat plate sliding on an upright post. he 
plate is pivoted on a frame sliding on this post, so as to allow the 
after edge to rise or fall until it reaches a stop. The machinery 
simply drives this plate up and down the post, and the reflection of 
the water from the oblique surface, or, what is the same thing, the 
resolved thrust aft, drives the ship forward. The plate reverses 
iteelf by means of the resistance of the water as the stroke 
changes, and thus the resolved thrust is never forward. There is 
an arrangement to get steering power by turning the post on which 
the prepeller slides, so as to deliver the thrust to port or starboard, 
instead of right sft. 

A screw-propeller is also exhibited, driven by a horizontal wheel 
and bevel gear. The inventor considers it to be adapted for vessels 
of shallow draught. 

M. Guerbigny-Germeuil exhibits a direct propeller, consisting of 
a vertical plate driven right aft, and canting edge on for the back 
stroke. By means of a lazy-tongs arrangement the propeller has 
five times the stroke of the engine, which is direct. Each propeller 
has thirty-two distinct bearings and two slides, wh'ch come into 
py at each stroke. There is thus a good deal of friction. 

ith regard to these and any other inventions about propulsion, 
it is useful to bear in mind the following considerations :— 

1, That almost any propeller will give more or less propulsion to 
almost any ship. 

2. That the object therefore is not merely to effect propulsion, but 
to obtain better performance than is already got by the paddle and 
the ecrew, which have a very high performance, 

8. That emall models are under wholly different conditions from 
full-sized shipe, not only in respect of what is mechanically possible, 
but in respect of the comparative values of the different elements of 
power and resistance which enter into the calculation, 

4. That, in general, all propellers drive their vessels simply by 
the reaction of the water thrown backwards from the propeller, 
and that their falling off from theoretical efficiency is due to this 
being wastefully done ; that is, to the machinery having to do some- 
thing more than simply to throw the water aft as quietly and 
qukty as poesible. 

Steering Gear : Rudders.—A rudder may be considered under two 
aspects, as giving roughly an approximation to a curved keel, or as 
a mechanical engine for turning a ship by means of that portion of 
the effect of the impact of the water upon it which can be resolved 
at right anglesto the keel. The latter is the more convenient for 
measuring the force, the former is sometimes simpler for getting at 
the effect. The combined effect of increased length and lateral 
resistance, and of the tendency of the screw to sweep away the dead 
water which otherwise would hang round a — portion of the 
rudder, renders the work of getting over the helm of a modern screw- 
steamer far greater than that of steering an old-fashioned sailing- 
ship. In the Messina 2} tons, at a leverage of 1 ft., were required to 
bring the rudder over to 40 deg. when the ship was going nine knots 
an hour, The Messina is not equal either in length, draught, or 
speed to many of our more recent vessels, and the enormous 
turning power required has led to the necessity of mechanical ex- 

ients to relieve it. A long tiller, with a purchase, was the first 
idea, a steering-wheel the next; but it is obvious that any method 
of applying a sufficient twisting force to the rudder-head will 
answer the purpose, so long as the rudder-head stands. To obtain 
this force is simply a question of mechanical work, and the whole of 
the exhibited steering apparatus may be described as simply different 
methods of applying this twisting couple to the rudder-head, until 
we come to the balanced rudder, which involves an entirely different 
principle. 

Messrs. Huxhams and Brown exhibit a cross-threaded screw—that 
is to say, a ecrew with two threads, one right-handed and one left- 
handed, crossing one another. This works in two half nuts, one of 
which is fixed to each end of a short lever, which turns the rudder. 
The half nuts p= one ancther along the screw, being , 
when the helm is amidships, Meesrs, R. Napier and Oo., and Messrs. 
Denny and Co., exhibit two arrangements, di ~~); in detail, in 
which a — and left ecrew works two nuts, which con- 
necting pass to the cross-head of the rudder. A French 
exhibitor, M. Artige, produces one which differs from that of 
Messrs. Napier chiefly in being heavier. Mr. Skinner's vertical 
steering a atus has a cross head working up and down by means 
of a screw of low pitch in a fixed slot which is shaped as a screw of 
high pitch, so that as the cross-head moves up and down, the fixed- 
screw slot twists it and turns the rudder along with it. Mr. Hewitt 
exhibits a rudder which turns by spur gear, working on a spherical 
boes. Denny's apparatus took five complete turns of the wheel to 
bring it hard over, 

Lumley’s patent rudder consists of two pieces hinged together 
like a folding door, There are various contrivances for making 
the two parts move together in such a way‘that the outer part 
shall make the same =“ with the inner part as that does with 
the ship. There can but little doubt that the principle is 
a good one, subject to the difficulties of increased friction and 
complex gear, with its attendant risk of derangement. The 
after part is less rigidly connected with the ship, and may thus 
run some extra risks; but this cironmstance conducive to 
the safety of the rudder asa whole. Its chief objection lies in ite 


—, ty. 

All these methods have more or less ten to strain the rndder- 
head, and therefore some of our modern na architects have re- 
verted to the balanced rudder, in which a portion of the rudder is 





forward of the pivot. In this way it is possible to get rid almost 
entirely of the twisting strain, so that a child ee! turn a very large 
rudder. The chief objection to it is the difficulty of securing it. 
The principal su es is at the neck, and this is in general but in- 
sufficiently sided. »y a pivot resting in a horizontal plate projecting 
aft frcm the keel, “There is generally no rudder-post, and no after 
bearing for the propeller shaft. The Bellerophon and Hercules are 
thus fitted, and the French ship Marengo. In the latter, the forward 
edge of the rudder is scooped out to allow room for the project- 
ing point of the boss of the propeller, so that the balance of the 
rudder is got chiefly at the neck and heel. Another form of 
balanced :mdder will be seen in Admiral Halsted’s models, In 
this there is a rudder-post which gives an after bearing to the 
propeller, and half way between the upper and lower points of 
support an arm projects from the sternpost so as to give an in- 
termediate bearing. : 

Boat Gear.—The French shed on the derge contains a great 
variety of yokes, tillers, rowlocks, tholes, crutches, horses, belaying- 
pins, cleats, sheaves, eyes, and other boat and yacht gear. In some 
cf them the strength of the fastenings did not correspond with the 
scantling of the piece, but generally they seemed very well adapted 
to their purpose. 

The exhibition of boating clothes was wonderful to behold, It is 
clear that the Parisians do not neglect the decorative part of 
seamanship, 

Vessels for Special Pw .—A model of a very remarkable 
submarine torpedo-boat is exhibited by the French Govern- 
ment. It is a very long and sharp veseel, carrying a pole with 
a torpedo at the end, which it is intended to eposit under the 
bottom cr against the side of the ship which is to be attacked. 
The motive power is contained in three cylinders of wrought 
iron, containing air enormously condensed. This works a small 
ecrew-engine, and, after having done its work in that, is allowed 
to escape inside the vessel for the supply of the crew. There 
is the usual vertical rudder for giving horizontal direction, and there 
are aleo horizontal rudders for giving vertical direction. There is 
also a little apparatus for altering the displacement sufficiently to 
bring her to the surface if required, and a little life-boat, so con- 
trived that the crew can leave the vessel 7 in case of danger 
or accident, The vessel is in existence at Rochelle, and it is 
said that it has actually remained three hours under water. But, 
from some cause or other, it does not seem to be regarded as of 
practical utility. 

Steam-dredges and mud-bar are exhibited by Messrs. Rennie 
and Co, and several other English makers. A very interesting set 
of pane is also to be seen in the collection relating to the Isthmus 
of Suez. 

Floating docks are exhibited by Messrs, Randolph and Elder, who 
show a model and drawings of the one they constructed for the 
French Government at Saigon ; and by Messrs. Rennie and Co. Mr, 
Edwin Clark’s fixed hydraulic lift is also exhibited. In the 
Netherlands division will be found a model of a camel for floating 
ships over shallows. 

Messrs. Rennie exhibit their hauling slips for the repair of 
ships. A very ingenious arrangement for this purpose is exhibited 
by M. T. Labat, of Bourdeaux, by which ships are hauled up broad- 
side on, 

M. Bertora exhibits an “ enveloppe imperméable,” which is a sort 
of mackintosh bag to keep all dirt and weed off a ship when laid up 
in harbour. The difficulty of getting the bag on, added to the prime 
cost, makes it a very doubtful economy, 

Two arrangements for firing guns under water are exhibited. The 
principle in both appears to be to have a hole in the ship’s side, 
guarded by a sluice valve, and having an elastic collar, which grasps 
the muzzle of the gun. I was not able to make out clearly what 
provision there was for keeping out the water on the recoil of the 
gun until the sluice valve could be wed home ; nor could I dis- 
cover any arrangement for taking aim. 

Boat-lowering Gear.—Clifford’s well-known method is exhibited, 
There is also a very simple arrangement for the same purpose in 
the American division {ey essts. Brown and Level). Both falls are 
of the same length, and are brought to one winch on board the ship 
(not the boat), the falls passing between flat pulleys, which thus 
grip them until both ends run out together. Mir. May exhibits one 
on a different system in the English annexe, In this the falls are 
liberated simultaneously by means of a trigger. 

Yachts.—The French Government exhibits models of the Imperial 
steam-yacht Aigle, and of Prince Napoleon's yacht Jéréme Napoléon. 
The English Admiralty exhibit their own yachts, Black Eagle, Elfin, 
and Investigator, and the Royal yachts Victoria and Albert, Osborne, 
Fairy, and Alberta. Messrs. White exhibit a paddle steam- 
yacht, designed for the Egyptian Government, Of sailing-yachts, 
several are exhibited by some of the best-known English and 
French builders, although we miss some well-known names. 
I do not find the materials for a detailed report in what has been 
exhibited ; for among sailing-yachte the differences are so minute 
that a race upon equal terms is almost the only effective com- 
parison, I note, however, an increasing divergence of the racing 
and travelling types. 

leasure-Boats.—My report upon these must be very short indeed, 
for the reason that there is very little exhibited that has any claim 
to striking novelty, om a few vagaries, There is both improve- 
ment end selection visible in the models presented, but the onl 
marked novelty is the canoe with the double paddle, and the small 
steam pleasure-boat, The latter is simply a small edition of the 
steam-launch, and I have seen one or two of them at work on the 
Seine, Idoubt not that they will be found extremely serviceable 
for much other work besides pleasure, and the small lake steamers 
from Sweden are a ical proof of the utility to which this system 
can be turned, e canoe is exhibited in two forms by Messrs. 
Searle—as the racing canoe, and, according to the latest improve- 
ments of Mr. M‘Gregor and the Canoe Club, for a travelling canoe, 
For a full description of it I must refer to Mr, M‘Gregor’s published 
works, Its chief feature is the use of the two-bladed paddle, a 
right and left streke —s given alternately, Its disadvantages are, 
that it throws a good deal of trying work on the back of the canoe- 
man, and that his hands suffer from the wet running along the 
paddle, in spite of the ring used to stop the water. It has some 
very important advantages in the narrow waters for which it is con- 
trived—that it can work in narrow openings which a row-boat could 
only shoot or pole through, and that the rower looks at his work, 
This hes its value in intricate te na 

I would give a caution to some of our holiday seekers to be careful 
how they risk themselves at sea, especially on our western coasts, as 
they might be tempted to do, by the excellent qualities of these 
canoes. In the hands of an experienced canoe-man, who is also 
thoroughly acquainted with the coast, a t deal can be done with 
them; but a solitary person, in any kind of boat, is not safe 
on the edge of the Atlantic, unless he thoroughly knows the 
pilotage. e fact is that the propelling power at the command 
of one man is not sufficient for the wider waters, unless under 
the exceptional circumstance of calm weather, and this is often 
treacherous, 

It is sometimes amusing to see the curions —- which 
are continually being invented to save the trouble of looking 
over the shoulder occasionally when rowing a boat. There is a con- 
trivance in a shed on the berge with this sole ob The inventor 
puts up a post in front of the rower to which the in-board ends of 
the eculle are fixed, and then there is a complicated arrangement 
of brass rods and spiral springs, which enables him to work his 

ddles the reverse way, with some attempt at feathering. There 
is, also, a caique from the Levant, with its oars heavily | in the 
loom, These boats are said to pull very fast. 

Fishing-Boats are #0 much mixed up with pleasure-boats and 
small coasters that a report on one class alone would be 
deficient. I, therefore, permit myself to call attention to the very 
complete set of this species of craft which is to be found in the 


Norwegian and Swedish exhibitions. It is copecsalty in to 
an Englishman, —_ the large inheritance of : orse tradition which 
we possess, ee in matters, ut they fall within 
class 49, and will, therefore, I presume, be the subject of a different 


Life- Boate.—The well-established of this class of vessel is the 
regular boat of the Royal National Life-boat Institution of England. 





This has been extremely well considered and approved, after great 
experience under almost every possible combination of circum- 
stances; and it is probable that, for general purposes, there remains 
but little that could be altered with advantage. One of the best 

roofs of this is that the French Shipwreck Institution has adopted 
it without any change whatever, except in the carriage on which it 
is mounted. But a good boat, like a good ship, is to so great an 
extent a compromise of many qualities more or less sacrificed to 
others, that there is ample room for advantageous deviation, to suit 
special circumstances, in many directions. In this way there is 
much to cbserve in the models of life-boats, and of boats partially 
fitted as life-boats. Many of these poesess the combination best 
suited to their requirements. 

One of the marked peculiarities of the society's typical life-boat 
is that of righting itself when capsized. This is one among the 
least valuable of a boat’s qualities, and interferes very much with 
ite carrying power, either for wrecked passengers or for general 
use, as it depends upon having high air-cases at the bow and stern 
and a heavy iron keel. It is consequently abandoned without 
hesitation in favour of other qualities in paddle-box-boats, and in 
the life-boats of emigrant-ships. In the man-of-war’s life-boat the 
air-cases are made removable at will, by simply ucscrewing an iron 
strap; so that the man-of-war has thus a good useful whale-boat 
for general rough weather, and also a self-righting boat for sending 
out a small crew where a boat is liable to unusual risk of upsetting, 
For an emigrant-ship, on the contrary, it is clearly better to trust 
to the boat that will hold most people without upsetting, 
Accordingly, Mr. White, of Cowes, exhibits nearly every descrip- 
tion of life-boat except me my ones, aad a very instructive 
collection his set of models will be found, The Life-boat Institution 
also exhibit their sailing life-boat for Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
wrecks on these coasts generally take place on the outlying 
sands, and not on the shore, and the crews are generally taken 
off by the life-boat from the port to windward. These boats 
have neither the high air-cases or the excessive sheer of the 
row-boat, and do not right themselves; but they have the 
same means of clearing themselves of water. The society also 
exhibits two models of fishing-boats, with weather-tight hatches 
instead of decks, and subdivided into compartments, “The terrible 
loss of life that has arisen from the almost exclusive use of open 
boats for the fishermen of many of our ports shows the necessity of 
some covering to keep out the water, The division into compart- 
ments is a secondary feature, which is not without its disadvantages, 
being dirty for small vessels ; but a longitudinal bulkhead certainly 
diminishes the risk of capsizing. Among the French boate, besides 
the one exhibited by the Société, there is an iron life-boat from Havre, 
built on a model not unlike the ordinary English one, which has 
seen a good deal of service. There is also a very peculiar one, called 
the Prince Jérome No, 2, from Havre. A German life-boat, also on 
the berge, is very like our own. Mr, Devrient, of Danitzic, exhibits 
an excellent sailing life-boat, with air-cases. These is also a model 
of a life-boat from America, which is said to have done good 
service, Among the curiosities will be seen a model of Greate 
head’s original Tife-boat, and of Bichardson’s tubular life-boat or 
raft. The defect of all double boats or rafts is that they will not 
twn to windward. 

On the whole, I regard the exhibition in class 63 to be very i: 
teresting and instructive, but very far from c mplet2, 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, DRIED OR PRESERVED, 
Cass 71, 
BY ROBERT HOGG, LL.D., F.L.S. 


Tis class embraces all fruits and vegetables not included in class 
72, and therefore contains all such as are in their natural condition, 
or are dried or preserved otherwise than with sugar, 

Those who are interested in the study of these subjects will find 
throughout the various departments of the Exhibition ample oppor- 
tunities of gratifying their taste and of extending their information ; 
but it is much to be regretted that in too many cases the collections 
of foreign countries are not eo useful and instructive as they might 
otherwise have been if the objects had been more generally named, 
and pains had been taken to furnish such information as would have 
enabled visitors to distinguish between the various objects exhibited. 
In the Portuguese and lialian departments, for example, there are 
immense collections of haricots, many of which are not generally 
known; but each variety is simply labelled “haricots,” and no 
means are available for ascertaining the names by which to distinguish 
one from another. This is also particularly the case in the Algerian 
department, where there are collections of oranges, and dried figs, 
not any of which are distinguished by names by which they 
might be identified. 

Of the fruits in their natural condition the collection which is the 
moet attractive and interesting will be found in the Greek depart- 
ment. It consists of fifty-three distinct varieties of oranges, many 
of which are of great size and beauty, while others are peculiar 
either from their form or colour. The cultivation of oranges having 
of late years become a prominent feature in English horticulture, 
and the facility with which they may be ripened in the cheap glass- 
houses now so general in the country, a description of the leading 
varieties in this collection will prove highly useful, as there are few 
if any of them that already exist in our gardens, 

The different kinds of o es are divided into, 1, sweet oranges, 
or those of which the St. Michael’s may be taken as the type; 2, 
bitter oranges, called by the French bigaradier, and of which the 
Seville orange is an illustration; 3, lemons; 4, citrons ; 5, berga- 
mottes, or limes; 6, shaddocks, or pampelmous; and, 7, forbidden 
fruit, Among the sweet oranges, there are the St. Michael's, the 
blood my of Malta, and the a or egg-shaped orange, all of 
which are familiar varieties. But there is a variety which surpasses 
them all, and is called China orange, or rporoxaAXsov nv kadAaudrary 
a large, handsome fruit, 34 in, in diameter, of a deep orange colour 
in the skin, which is smooth, like that of the St. Michael’s. In 
flavour this is the finest of all. Then there are the Genoa, a variety 
similar to the St. Michael's, but with a coarser surface, and thea 
sweet orange Candia, both which are oor excellent varieties, 
There is also a variety with a singular bossed surface, from which 
circumstance it is called gidbosum, The small flat variety, which we 
call in the fruiterers’ shops in London the Tangierene, is here called 
the Manderine, or Mardapenor, 

There is a great variety of the bigaradiers, or bitter oranges, 
many of which are singularly curious and ornamental, Of these ihe 
most striking are one called Kpnrixo vepart:, in Chios; Saxovpa, in 
Candy ; and %paroveparto, in Peloponnesus, It is from 4 in, to 6 in. in 
diameter, ofa rich deep orange colour, and has a very rough, warted 
surface. The other is called umbilicata, and is of large size, 
being 34 in. to 4 in, in diameter, of the flat shape of the manderine 
and with the stalk and the apex deeply indented, A very beautiful 
variety of this class is a medium-sized fruit, finely striped, some 
being of a pale lemon colour, with deep —- longitudinal bands ; 
and others of a deep orange ground, with pale lemon-coloured 
stripes. This is called “ Hermaphrodite de Genois,” There is a 
curious variety, called corniculata, or horned == from horas 
growing out all round the upper part of the fruit. hese horns are 
the points of the carpels, or “ the quarters,” of the fruit which have 
become detached and grown out, and, departing from the normal 
form, assume this singularappearance, There is a large fruit which, 
though it belongs to the class of bitter oranges, has a sweet flesh, 
and is called TAvcovepartia and Nepartia rat Ker ; but one of the most 
remarkable is a very large pear-shaped variety, 6 in, to 8in, long, with 
a rough, warted surface and uneven outline, It is called Bigaradier 


a fruit. 

Gr lemons there are not sO many varieties; and those most 
worthy of notice are the Greek lemon ikapauavcar rae Kapovetov, an 
immense variety, 44 in. to Gin, long; the “ Deux ions,” also 
a large oval variety, with two re nipples, one at each end, 
The jemonier-bigarade is a hybrid between a lemon and a bitter 
orange, some being nearly round, with an orange colour, while 
others are oval, and of a pale lemon colour. There is a email egg- 
shaped variety, which has red flesh and variegated leaves, and 
this is called Acuor: coxxwor. The Naples lemon is a very small 
~ine about the size of a pigeon’s cKg, and is principally 
used for confitures, Then there is a sweet lemon, which ig about 
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the size of an ordinary lemon, but with a sweet flesh, and very 
agreeable, 4 

The citron de leonide is a large, rough, warted variety, and is the 

—_ one of that kind exhibited. 

he bergamottes or limes are more numerous. They are of the 
colour of a pale lemon, and rounder than that fruit usually is. The 
most remarkable in this class are two kinds of sweet lime— 
one called ZaxapoAeuevov, which is a small, round, and rather oblate 
fruit, lemon-coloured, and with a large nipple at the end like a 
lemon ; and the other FAvcoAeuevov, which is quite round, and of a 
deeper and more orange colour, and with not so large a nipple. The 
common bergamotte is that which furnishes the perfume known by 
that name, and which forms one of the principal ingvedionte in eau 
de cologne and other compounds of that class. There is also the 
aromatic lime of Chio, a small fruit of the size and shape of the 
Manderine orange, and has the same aromatic odour which that 
variety has, but is distinguished from it by being of a pale-lemon 
colour and having an acid flesh. There are several specimens 
of the shaddock and the forbidden fruit, the latter being dis- 
tinguished from the former in being pear-shaped, the former being 
round, 

Oranges occur also in the Algerian and Italian departments ; but, 
as they are not distinguished either by names or numbers, no 
reference can be made to them. Some of the specimens are very 
good, and among them may be observed a large fingered citron, the 
development of which is on the same principle as the horned orange, 
already noticed in the Greek department. : 

The dates in the Algerian department will form a good subject of 
study, particularly a collection of fourteen varieties in boxes, all 
carefully named, and which come from the pepiniéres of Biskra. 
These vary in size, form, and colour, the last character varying from 
a pale brownish cream-colour to an almost black. The variety 
usually met with in the shops of Britain attached to the rachis, or 
stalk, in strings, is called “ Beglet nour de Souf.” These are gene- 
rally covered with a saccharine glaze, as is also another and a much 
larger variety, also common in the grocers’ shops and not attached 
to the stalks, called “ Stima de Biskra.” From the Algerian Govern- 
ment garden of acclimatisation there are no less than fifty-five 
varieties; and from the “ pepinitres de Biskra” there is another 
collection of fifty-four varieties. These, for the most part, are small 
dry, and farinaceous, many of them not larger than an olive; an 
it is these that form the staple of the food of the Arab population. 
All these varieties, it may be well to know, are varieties of Pherix 
dactylifera, which is as fertile in producing varieties of fruit as our 
apple and pear are. In the Egyptian department there are also 
many varieties of dates, among which will be observed two varieties 
which form the large dry-skinned dates of our shops. These are 
called “ Dattes de Dongolah” and “ Dattes Hamry de Belbeis et 
Salanieh.” There is also a variety which has no stone, and is called 
“sans noyau;” and, if imported into commerce, would doubtless 
prove acceptable from that circumstance, 

Dried figs are an important feature in the Algerian, the Italian, 
the Portuguese, and the Turkish departments, Here, again, it is 
much to be regretted that no names or numbers are attached to the 
different varieties, so as to afford some index as to the sorts that are 
usually employed for drying; and the persons in charge of these 
departments are perfectly ignorant on the subject. It will, there- 
fore, be permissible only to observe the various forms in which they 
are made up. Some of these are sufficiently curious—as, for ex- 
ample, those impaled on wooden skewers, like larks for the spit. 
Some are pressed into shallow frames made of Arundo donax; 
others are squeezed in masses, like thick sections of a Stilton 
cheese; while others are made to resemble squares of Windsor 
soap or German sausages. There is a mode of making up 
figs exhibited in bottles, which consists in cutting two fruits 
longitudinally as far as the stalk, then spreading them out and 
applying the two inner surfaces to each other; in this form 
the fruit is dried, and in drying the two surfaces adhere, and they 
are then mounted on skewers or strung on a cord. The same 
fancies in the way of packing may be observed in the other 
collections; but in no case are there any exhibitions of those large, 
handsome figs which are to be obtained in the shops of the United 
Kingdom. 

Almonds are well represented in the Italian, Algerian, and Por- 
tuguese departments. The Jordan almonds may there be seen 
under the names of “ Sultana” and “ Della Dama ;”’ while the other 
sweet and bitter kernelled varieties will be found under their various 
names. 

The other kinds of dried or natural fruits that are exhibited are 
dried apples, raisins, mulberries, pistachios, and pignons, the latter 
being the kernel of the seed of the stone pine (Pinus pinea), In 
most of these countries the jujube is also shown. This is sold in 
Covent-garden Market under the name of “japonicas,” and with 
what reason it is impossible to tell, it being the fruit of the 
Zizyphus vulgaris, a tree extensively grown in the south of Europe, 
where its fruit is dried, and serves as a winter dessert. It is from 
this fruit that the confection called “jujubes” receives its name, 
and which should consist of gum arabic and sugar dissolved in the 
decoction of this fruit and then evaporated to its proper consistence ; 
but, as made in this country, the fruit forms no part of the 
ingredient, In the Algerian department may be seen speci- 
mens of the lotos of the ancient Lotophagi, and which is the 
fruit of Zizyphus lotus; ts | are about the size of a cherry, 
and of a purplish colour. n the interior of Africa these are 
pounded in a mortar and made into cakes, which are eaten by the 
natives. 

Preserved Fruits.—In the Algerian collection are good specimens 
of the frait of Carica papaya, or papaw. This, when young, is used 
for sauce ; and water impregnated with the juice acquires the pro- 
perty of rendering all sorts of meat steeped in it tender, The flesh 
of old fowls or other animals becomes tender when fed on the 
leaves and fruit, and joints of meat are prepared for cooking by 
being hung in the upper branches of the tree, There are also 
examples of sechium edule, or choko, which is now considera >ly 
grown in Algeria as a substitute for the potato. The only other 
fruits that are preserved are manderine oranges, peaches, and loquats, 
or Japanese medlars, In the Dutch department there are excellent 
examples of apricots, peaches, plams, cherries, and mulberries, 
Similar collections may be seen in the Bavarian department, and a 
very extensive collection is sent by the United States of America, 
consisting of pineapples, peaches, cherries, gooseberries, red and 
yellow tomatoes, plums, grapes, pears, Biberian crab, Lawton 
raspberries, barberries, whortleberries, quince, currants, and sweet 
corn. These are all preserved in spirit. ussia exhibits dried 
apples, pears, prunes, and melons cut in slices, 





CLASS 89,—APPARATUS AND METHODS USED IN 
THE INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN, 
BY THE REV. CANON NORRIS, M.A. 
Tue educational department of the Exhibition is divided into two 
portions—Olass 89 contains all that concerns the instruction of 
children ; Class 90, what concerns that of older persons, The report 
which follows relates exclusively to Class 89. 

France, Prussia, Saxony, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Spain, and 
Italy are the nations of the Continent which have contributed most 
largely to this portion of the Exhibition. 

aking these nations in the above order, I shall briefly notice such 
of their contributions as have seemed to me most deserving of our 
attention, 
I. PRANCE, 

Beyond all doubt the most striking and the most instructive 
o—— of French primary instruction is to be found in the large 
building in the park (near the Grande Porte) dedicated to the iron- 
works of Creusot. Here Messrs. Schneider and Company exhibit a 
most complete account of their magnificent schools. The statis 
meth rules, time-tables, and works done by the scholars are 
ranged along the west wall. The schools are maintained chiefly, but 
not exclusively, for their workpeople’s children. These pay 7d. per 
month ; stran; , 14d. There are 2219 boys and 1 in 
attendance. boys are taught by twelve masters, the cfaplain 
attending to give religious instruction; the girls, by the Sisters of 
St, Joseph de Cluny. 








Each of the two principal schools numbers about 900, and is 
divided into nine classes. mean age of the , 47 class of boys 
is fourteen ; of girls, thirteen ; the mean of the lowest class of 
boys is eight ; of girls and infants, four. course of instruction 
is Surfold = 

1, French, occupying ten or twelve hours in the week. Under this 
head come reading and committing to memory ; and for the older 
children grammar and composition. 

2. History and G phy, occupying about three hours per week 
of the girls’ time, and from eight to four hours of the boys’, the 

‘ounger boys giving more time to it than the elder, A course of 
Bible history is included in this department. 

38, Science, occupying five hours of the girls’ week, and from six to 
ten of the boys’; in the girls’ school “Science” means arithmetic 
and bookkeeping; in the boys’ school it means arithmetic and 
geometry throughout, and for the elder boys it includes one hour of 
natural philosophy and mechanics, one of chemistry, and two of 
algebra. 

4, Arts, occupying twelve hours in each school, For the girls an 
hour every day of needlework and another of writing, with two 
hours of music; for the boys, writing, drawing, and music. On 
Thursdays and Sundays the children have holidays, with home-tasks, 
which are corrected the next morning. 

Good marks are given for conduct and for lessons. These are 
carefully registered in the teacher’s journal, together with his pri- 
vate observations, In August every year the marks of the year are 
counted up and added to the results of a general examination ; the 
result determines the prizes. To these the boys look forward with 
much interest; but a far greater incentive to industry and good 
conduct is the admirable system of patronage. To the most deserving 
boys who leave the school an honourable career is opened in the 
company’s ee oe ey as clerks or as engineers, to the next most 
deserving employment as workmen, while the undeserving have to 
seek their living elsewhere. This patronage is exercised rigorously 
according to merit: the poorest boy in the school knows that he 
may rise to situations of the highest responsibility in the company’s 
service. To this the company ascribe the very remarkable success 
which has attended the schools. Punishments are seldom needed, 
Where loss of marks fail to suffice, a letter is written to the parent, 
and the child’s attendance at the school is suspended for a while. In 
twenty-six years not more than three cases have occurred in which 
final expulsion was found necessary. 

In 1863 a night school for adult workmen was instituted, with an 
attendance of a hundred ; last year the attendance had risen to 260, 
and they had asked to have special lessons in machine-drawing. The 
result of the children’s work, drawings, needlework, and copy- 
books seemed to me admirable, 

From the Creusot school I pass into the main building. There, 
near the Rue des Pays Bas, is to be found the rest of the French 
educational exhibition. On the wall will be seen very complete 
plans of school buildings by M. Uchard, an architect (under No. 8 
of the catalogue). The question of ventilation is yet unsolved in 
France asin England. Ventilators in the roof are condemned, and 
ventilating flues running alongside of the smoke-fiues preferred. 
But the suecess of this system depends on the length of the flue; 
and here the French schools, two or three stories in height, have a 
great advantage over our single-story schools, Where the rooms 
are one over the other several stoves combine in winter to increase 
the upcast draught, and the air-fiue sucks the vitiated air through 
the floor-grates very powerfully ; while the warm-air chamber of the 
stove is continually sending a fresh supply into the room. In 
summer, when the stoves are not lit, valves into the air- flues may 
be opened in the walls near the ceiling. A specimen of one of these 
ventilating-stoves may be seen under No, 105, But an open grate 
(such as those made by Hyde, of Winchester, with hot-air chambers 
behind them) would fulfil the requirements of this system of 
ventilation quite as well. 

Passing to what concerns instruction, Taupier’s method of teach- 
ing writing (No. 51) well deserves attention. His copybooks are 

ublished by the great school publisher, Hachette (Boulevard St. 
rmain, 77). As in the best copybooks of all nations, the child 
traces a few lines over pale letters before he trusts himself to 
write unaided, pale lines guide the slope of the letters, and 
their spaces also, throughout the earlier books. The more advanced 
copybooks embrace invoices, addresses of letters, elements of 
grammar, &c. 

In arithmetic, admirable facilities for teaching decimal weights 
and measures, the relation of the whole to its metric base being 
made obvious at once to the child’s eye, may be seen in M. Demkes’ 
staircase (No. 76), and in M. Carpentier’s cabinet (No. 79). This 
last is most complete, having a pair of scales in which the several 
equivalents can be made manifest to the child's eye, each being also 
brought into relation with the base-metre, 

In geography, Gervais’s atlas of outline maps, to be filled up and 
coloured by the pupil (No, 22), should be especially noticed. The 
maps are most beatifully engraved, with the mountains in admirable 
relief, and cost only a | pee | a piece, 

Among the results of scholars’ work but little needlework ap * 
The results of the hy work are very satisfactory, The portfolio of 
drawings, especially the machine drawings, from M. Barbier’s school 
(No,197), as well as some excellent drawings and maps from theAlgerian 
schools of Oran, well repay attention. But if an Englishman wishes 
to see the magnificent effort which France has made in the last three 
years to connect together the school and the workshop, he should 
pass on to Class 90, and there examine the results of the “ enseigne- 
ment secondaire spécial,” to which the law of June 1, 1865, is givin 
such a completely efficient organisation. The professio an 
technical schools take up the childre m at the point where the prim 
school leaves them. ere the girls learn bookkee ing} crow 
engraving, ———e millinery ; the bo aeditaea rawing, 
physics, and gen the principles applicable to whatever trade 
they are about to engage in. It is clear that the necessity of this 
kind of education for artisans is better appreciated in France than in 
Englend, These schools do not, it is true, belong to class 89; but 
this higher course of instruction is beginning to react downwards, 
on the er? schools, requiring of them a more scientific teachin 
of the A BC of design. me results of this may be seen from Mt 
Delahaye’s ary scholars, No, 201. 

The rapid extension of evening schools all over France in the last 
two years has been most remarkable. In April, 1866, M. Duruy was 
able to 22,980 evening schools for men and 1706 for women, 
attended by 552,939 men and 42,567 women. These are mainly sup- 
ported by voluntary effort—three fifths of the schools being gra- 
tuitous, The law of last month offers a premium to any teacher of 
a day school thus volunteering to open an evening school. 


Il, PRUSSIA, 

In a white house in the park a room has been furnished by the 
Prussian Government with all that a school needs. It t, per- 
name have been better done in some respects; but the admirable 
wall maps of Kiepert, published by Reimer of Berlin, cannot fail to 
is an excellent school atlas by Diehl, of 
Darmstadt, price Is. 2d.; and another by Haester, still cheaper. 
The reading-books, carefully prepared in a graduated series by the 
teachers of the Miinsterberg normal school, are marvellously cheap. So 
also are the very complete sets of arithmetic books b Bohme, used 
all over Prussia, Béhme also exhibits some curious tin slides, to be 
used in infant schools instead of the ball-frame. 

A school at Ahrensberg sends a quantity of needlework, done by 
the scholars, of the highest excellence, and giving evidence of very 
sensible teaching—no fancy work, all of the plainest utility, 

i for teaching the working of pumps, &c., and of the 
telegraph, may be seen on the walls, 


Ill, SAXONY. 
In a little temple in the is a modest but very excellent 
exhibition of school-books and apparatus sent by Saxony, the cradle 
of German education ; for here in the sixteenth century were sown 


arrest attention. 





* Last month a law was passed all communes of more than 500 
inhabitants to have a separate giris’ under a mistress, and all smaller 
communes to provide a sempstress for their mixed schools. 


+ The bookkeeping of the French tradesmen is almost entirely intrusted to 
women, 


IV, SWEDEN, 

The Swedish Government has furnished the lower chamber of a 
most picturesque little wooden house so as to represent one of their 
small schools, Since 1842 education has been obligatory in 
Sweden ; the entire absefice of dissent makes it possible for the 
Government to work the schools through the ecclesiastical organi- 
sation of thecountry. Each parish is rated according to its require- 
ments, as reported by the clergyman and approved by the inspector, 
If we may jndge by what is here seen, the furniture is of an almost 
sumptuous kind. child has a small desk and seat to himself; 
the desk holds his books, &c,; the seat has a back. The teacher 
thus passes freely among all the children. In the larger schools 
of — thickly-peopled countries this would be, of course, im- 
possible, 

The maps of Scandinavia are, perhaps, the most striking school 
maps in the whole Exhibition, They are by Mentzer (No. 11), The 
stove is of earthenware, as in their houses, warming the air by 
conduction, not by radiation. 


Vv. DENMARK, 

From Denmark I find a very complete collection of scholars’ work 
from the various vere | schools of Copenhagen. The boys’ draw- 
ings and writing-books are , the girls’ needlework admirable, 
In all the schools the English character of writing is taught as well 
as the German, 

_ An excellent adult night school, supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, for teaching drawing, also sends results. In England a 
school for teaching drawing would y draw forth the charitable 
contributions of our gentlefolk. 


VI, AUSTRIA, 

The well-stored assortment of school apparatus sent by the 
Austrian Government is nearly all under glass, and difficult to 
examine, 

The best globes of every size and price are from Austria, 
Steinhauser’s maps of physical geography, Frobel’s “ Kindergarten,” 
Patek’s apparatus for teaching arithmetic, from the St. Anna 
School at Vienna, all deserve notice. I never saw in an English 
school the Vienna frame for teaching vulgar fractions. It is like a 
ball-frame, only on the wires, instead of balls, you have divisible 
reeds, The up ost is undivided, and represents the integer. 
From those below, which are divided into fractional parts, and 
run on the wires, the child sees at once that three fourths 
Me “ne to six eighths, greater than two thirds, less than four 

, &e, 

In large portfolios are to be found specimens of drawings 
in every stage. Better methods of teaching drawing in connection 
with ornamentation can hardly be conceived, In this respect 
the Austrian exhibition seems to me unrivalled. I may also mention 
very cheap telluriums and planetariums, from 30s, to £5, sold by 
Felkl, of Prague. By lighting the lamp and turning the handle, the 
whole theory of day and night, of the seasons, and of eclipses, is 
shown to the child at once. One of the cheaper sort might well be 
in every village school. All the Austrian school apparatus seems to 
be far cheaper than that of France or England, 


Vil, SPAIN, 


In the upper room of an Sentay carved and turreted house in 
the park is to be found the Spanish exhibition, Without an 


rted 


interpreter it is difficult to understand it, The eye is at once caught 
by five 


by a school-desk, a, emg, = for five children, sup 
simple cast-iron stan s. Instead of a bench, as in England, with 
all the attendant inconvenience of stepping over, there are five 
round seats, each seat resting on a continuation of the iron 
standard, like so many music-stools before a pianoforte. When 
the class is told to stand, each child stands at once by the side 
of his seat, and can leave or resume his place without difficulty. 
When used for needleworks, cushions are attached to the desk, to 
which the girls may pin their work. Under Ne, 87 will be found a 
cheap box of geometrical solids of walnut-wood, the best, perhaps, in 
the Exhibition, 

Morenilla’s method of teaching reading (No. 73), and Iturzaeta’s 
writing copies (No, 91) appear to be good. Avendafio (No. 88) 
is their great publisher of school books at Madrid; and Bastinos, 
of Barcelona (No. 33), is a well-known house for all sorts of 
school apparatus. There is a society (or junta) of noble ladies 
at Madrid who maintain a normal school, and have founded nume- 
rous elementary schools, also represented, though inadequately, in 
this exhibition, 

Vill, ITALY. 
The exhibition from Italy indicates a rapid and satisfactory pro- 
in the last few years. The Minister of Instruction and 
Worship sends a Vi complete assortment, including a full 
account of their recent legislation in favour of education. Paravi 
the great publisher at Turin, sends text-books of every sort ; those 
Lan branchial and of Carbonati are reported to be excellent. Perrin, 
of Turin (No. 13), sends a as ae as any in the Exhibi- 
tion, to had for half cost of English copy-books. Laca, 
of Naples (No. 88), sends very good books on ¢ y. All their 
older educational societies have been recently conso into the 
Italian Association for the Education of the People, which (ander 
No. 21) exhibits evidence of progress. The architectural and 
ornamental drawings from the Schools of Naples, Venice, and Padua 
are most beautiful. 


It is to be regretted that some other countries in which education 
has already made, and is now making, great progress, are so 
inadequately ted. 

BELGiuM sends but little :—The schoolbooks of Braun (No. 2) and 
of Willequet (No. 16), Joly’s Atlas (No, 11), and Callewaert’s (No, 8), 
should be noticed. 

HoLtayp and SwitzerRLaNp, both nations honourably dis- 
tinguished for what they have accomplished in the cause of popular 


education, send nothing. 
CANADA sends aan schoolbooks (note, 


mercial copy-books) from the upper province school 
from the lower. is also an interesting model of the e 
of St. Anne, showing the great agricultural school and 
system of husbandry, The model was made by the teachers of the 
institution, 

Unrrep States or America.—Nothing belonging to this class 
had arrived at the date of this report (May 14), 


Such are m cipal gleanings from my month's study of this 
portion of the Rechibhio: But, in conclusion, I must record my 
strong impression that any educational exhibition of this kind must 
be, from the nature 4 a —_ unsatis —— Fw ——< = 
parative progress it early untrustworthy. Nat whose ad- 
pintstration is highly comteaiioed are sure to — to advantage 
as compared with those which trust chiefly to volun 

of the work done it is the material—i.e., the least im 





English 
direct him to what will best 
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